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THE FASHODA QUESTION. 


WueEn the news of the Sirdar’s brilliant victory reached England 
it was felt that Lord Khartoum, as we must now call him, had 
secured the key of the Soudan, and opened at last the road from 
Cairo to the Cape. Five years ago, when Mr. Rhodes proclaimed 
his intention of connecting Capetown with Cairo by a trans-conti- 
nental telegraph line most people ridiculed the idea, but after the 
Sirdar’s victory every Englishman realised that it was no longer the 
possibility of laying a wire across Africa which had to be considered, 
but the foundation of an Empire extending from the Mediterranean 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Great, therefore, was the dismay of all 
when it was rumoured that a French force was holding Fashoda 
and barring the way South. Some relief, however, was felt when 
the Sirdar left for Fashoda with a strong escort. Fifteen days 
elapsed until his return to Khartoum, fifteen days during which much 
anxiety was felt as to the result of his meeting with the French com- 
mander. During that fortnight the Press on both sides of the 
Channel indulged in the wildest talk: the Sirdar was going to wipe 
out the Frenchmen; Captain Marchand was going to receive him 
on the point of the bayonets of his 20,000 Abyssinian and 
Senegalese soldiers. Then, suddenly, some French writer discovered 
that France had a glorious task to perform, consisting in the founda- 
tion of a trans-African Empire from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 
Every French paper took up the idea, but none of them seemed to 
know exactly where this Empire would begin or where it would end. 

With the Sirdar’s return came a general sense of relief: he had 
found Captain Marchand encamped with a force of 120 men only, on 
a strip of swamp, short of ammunition, and anxiously waiting for 
help which had failed to reach him. The Frenchmen had success- 
fully repelled an attack from a small Dervish band, but it is impossible 
not to acknowledge that had the battle of Omdurman taken places 
one month later they would ha >e been annihilated by the Khalifa’ 
overwhelming forces. 
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In his interview with the Sirdar Captain Marchand declared that 
he could not abandon his position until he had received orders from 
his Government. Without pressing the point, Lord Khartoum took 
possession of the country, leaving a strong force of Egyptian troops 
both at Fashoda and at Sobat, further up the Nile. 

Such is the present position of affairs: diplomatists are discussing 
the rights of Great Britain, Egypt, and France, and some time may 
elapse until a solution is arrived at. In the meantime let us con- 
sider the question from a purely practical point of view, bearing in 
mind the fact that the African continent is large enough to afford 
ample room for two great nations like Great Britain and France. I 
am a Frenchman, it is true, but England is as dear to me as the 
country where I was born, and I am, therefore, in a position to deal 
with the subject from an absolutely impartial and dispassionate point 
of view. 

Let us first consider the position of France as an African Power. 
In the Mediterranean, almost at her door, she owns Algeria and 
Tunis. She has occupied the former for half a century, and during 
those fifty years she has tried every mode of administration. Algeria 
has everything in her favour: a grand climate, very similar to the 
climate of the Cape Colony; a most fertile land, industrious native races, 
none of the diseases so fatai to man and beast in South Africa, and only 
a twenty-four hours’ journey separates her from the mother country. 
Yet Algeria has never been self-supporting, and depends to this day 
on the subsidies from the metropolis! To explain the multifarious 
causes of this state of affairs would require pages, but they can be 
described in three words—ignorance, prejudice, and mismanagement. 
Under British rule Algeria would become, in less than five years’ time, 
a most prosperous colony, and her trade with France alone would te 
more than doubled. 

On the West Coast of Africa France has long held Senegal with- 
out better results. About twelve years ago, when the Colonial fever 
affected the brains of the Continental Powers, France began to push 
he» ~vay towards the interior of Senegal, until the explorers struck the 
upper waters of the Niger. It was then that the so-called Colonial 
party—consisting of men who know as much about Colonial matters 
as an African nigger knows about European politics—first dreamed 
of an Empire stretching out from the Niger to Algeria, a vast 
expanse of territory, it is true, but consisting of “ very light soil,” 
as Lord Salisbury once wittily described it. Dahomey was then 
conquered, Timbuctu occupied, and France laid claim to the whole 
country as far as Lake Tshad—and she got it, too. ‘ L’appeétit vient 
en mangeant”’ is an old French proverb which applies in the present 
case, as France then laid further claim to more territory in the hinter- 
land in order to connect Dahomey with Senegal and, I was going to 
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say Algeria, but I dare not say so, as, wonderful as it may seem, no 
expedition has vet succeeded in penetrating more than a few hundred 
miles inland from the Mediterranean, although the country belongs 
to France—on the maps. If we go further South, along the West 
Coast of Africa, we find the French Congo, a rather undesirable 
acquisition which France owes to Mons. de Brazza, a very active and 
ambitious man but almost the worst administrator his country can 
boast of. Notwithstanding the large sums expended upon this colony 
France has, so far, been unable to keep i in hand the troublesome and 
warlike tribes which inhabit this region, and, except along the few 
roads where posts have been established, no European dare penetrate 
further than a few hundred miles from the coast; but this is evi- 
dently considered a mere detail, as the French olbcials have concen- 
trated their efforts upon making their way towards the interior, 
regardless of all practical object. A French explorer having stc- 
ceeded in reaching Lake Tshad from the Congo, France at once laid 
claim to the country, and, as this claim was not disputed, Captain 
Marchand was sent off to Fashoda with a handful of followers, in the 
hope of securing a similar result. As I have said before, he owes his 
success, as well as his life, to the Sirdar’s rapid advance and brilliant 
victory. Leaving aside this undeniable fact, as well as all question 
of existing rights, I doubt whether the mere advance of this plucky 
adventurer with his few score of men can honestly be said to consti- 
tute effective occupation, and I fail to see how it can give France the 
right to claim as her own Darfur and Bahr-el-Ghazal—two provinces 
larger than France herself. Is it seriously that French writers pre- 
tend that Marchand “took the Dervishes in the rear in the interest 
of civilisation” ? As a Frenchman, I am ashamed to think that 
men who talk such nonsense are my countrymen. The “ interest 
of civilisation,” indeed! Much do the leaders of the French Colonial 
party care for civilisation! Much do they even care for the welfare 
of the Colonies with which they are burdening the French Treasury ! 

Madagascar is a striking illustration of the ignorance of those men 
who are constantly leading their country into fresh Colonial adven- 
ture s— Madagascar, whose conquest cost France more than £4,000,000, 
besides the lives of more than six thousand of her children! No 
sooner was the island in the hands of these men than they closed it 
to all foreign prospectors; they imposed prohibitive duties on all 
foreign goods, keeping the country for the I'rench colonists who never 
came, and never will come; while, if they had opened it out, as 
Mr. Rhodes opened out Mashonaland to all comers, their new colony 
would have reaped the benefit of the labour of thousands of British 
prospectors and of the millions of British capital which would have 
been invested in the island. 

The French Colonial party always reminds me of the French 
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Af 
peasant who ties his hard-earned savings in an old stocking, and ];, 
buries it in a corner of his garden,-where it remains till he dies ;_ rather 


than trust his treasure to a bank, he prefers to lose the interest on 
his capital, “ because the bank might make some profit out of it.” a> 


£2 
In the same way the French Colonial party prefers to let French or 
Colonies remain unproductive rather than allow foreigners to help in | 1, 
their development, “ because they would make some profit out of their | 4, 
capital and labour ’’—a profit of which some problematical Frenchmen } 
with a problematical capital might thus be deprived. fo 

I have been wandering far away from Fashoda, but my object has J 4, 
been to show that France lacks the capacity for colonising. French- J 4) 
men do not even understand why Englishmen, as a body, resent their J 4, 
neighbours’ craving for Colonial expansion. They do not understand ae 
why the Britisher, who is accustomed to welcome every foreigner, the t] 
britisher, in whose Colonies British goods are taxed on absolutely R 
the same footing as foreign goods, does not care to see France laying b 
hands on some new country—because he knows that it means his . 
being excluded from it. The real truth is, that French manufacturers p 


lack either the means or the enterprise to produce Colonial goods, the 
price and the quality of which will enable them to compete with their t 
British rivals. The Germans are far cleverer: they have ceased to 


grumble at England’s Colonial expansion because they are becoming t 
aware that it means the opening of fresh markets for their goods 

without any cost to them, and nobody knows better than the British , 
manufacturer what German competition means. But, the reader ] 
will ask, what has all that to do with Fashoda? It has everything ; 
to do with Fashoda, because Fashoda is but one of many proofs ] 
of the blindness with which France seems to be afflicted in Colonial , 


matters. I have tried to show that France has already more work 
on her hands than she can carry out if she wants any of her Colonies 
to pay its own way before every one of my readers is dead and _ buried. 
Nobody is simple enough to imagine that France only wants to 
occupy the strip of swamp on which Major Marchand is now en- 
camped. Mons. Liotard, the Governor-General of the Ubanghi district, 
has been frank enough to acknowledge that France means, or meant, to 
claim the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfur provinces. Sup- 
posing, for one instant, that Great Britain should, in a fit of insanity, 
recognise these claims, what would France do with her acquisition ? 
How would she send the thousands of men required to pacify this 
immense territory ; how would she supply them with ammunition, 
stores, clothing, and organise an administration, even as inferior 
as the previous Egyptian administration? I do not imagine for a 
moment that the most obstinate Little Englander would suggest 
lending the British gunboats on the Nile for the purpose; all the 
necessaries would, therefore, have to be sent from the West Coast of 
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Africa. The distance to the nearest port is more than 2,000 miles 
ina straight line, and actually 2,800 miles by water and road. 
Calculating the cost of transport at the lowest rate paid for porters 
in the interior of Africa, this would mean an expenditure of over 
£500 for every ton of goods landed at Fashoda. Where would the 
profit come in? Let us even suppose for one minute, just for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Great Britain should be willing, or found it possible, 
to evacuate Egypt. I do not suppose that France would pretend that 
Egypt has thereby become “ no man’s land.” The Nile would, there- 
fore, still belong to Egypt, and would not be open to France more 
than the Seine is open to Great Britain. Sir Samuel Baker, with 
all his faith in the Soudan, acknowledged that the great drawback 
to the trade of the country lay in the high rate of transport to the 
sea. Steamers and railways will throw this objection aside; but all 
their benefit would be lost to the goods coming from Darfur and 
Bahr-el-Ghazal if these were burdened with transit and import dues 
before reaching Egypt, as the produce of these provinces is of 
such small value that the difference between its primary cost and the 
price it can realise on the markets near the sea leaves but the nar- 
rowest margin for transport. ‘Trade with the West Coast is out of 
the question, and, therefore, from whatever point of view we consider 
them, these provinces would never be anything but a white elephant 
to I’rance. 

Let us now see of what interest they are to Great Britain. Iam 
no longer speaking as a Frenchman; I am speaking as a British 
Imperialist. Love of adventure has led me for the last eighteen 
years through most of the British Colonies, and cireumstances 
brought me in contact with many of their prominent men. I devoted 
much time to the study of the British administration, and the result 
has been my unconscious but alsolute conversion to Imperialism 
and unbounded admiration for British methcds of colonisation. I 
was thus enabled to judge how mighty has been the work of that 
great Englishman, Mr. Rhodes, and of so many others who, like Sir 
Harry Johnston, Captain Lugard, Sir Henry Colvile, and, last but 
not least, the Sirdar and Lord Cromer, have covered their country 
with glory and conferred an everlasting benefit on the civilised 
world. Each one of those great men has toiled towards the achieve- 
ment of a great task, the creation of an Empire from the Cape to 
Cairo. The conception of such an Empire is not the mere dream of 
an ambitious nation; it is the outcome of a wise and far-seeing 
policy ; it is the only possible solution of the great African problem 
—how to make Central Africa pay. This can only be achieved by a 
Power whose dominions extend from Cairo to the Cape. I have 
previously quoted Sir Samuel Baker’s opinion with regard to the 
Soudan. Ihave shown that the provinces which extend along the 
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banks of the Nile can only be administered at reasonable cost and 
with a chance of ultimate profit by the Power which holds the course 
of the river to the sea. Physically and politically the entire Nile 
basin, from Lake Albert Edward to the Mediterranean, belongs 
to one system and can only be properly administered by one single 
system of government. To-day it may be said that steam communi- 
cation has been opened out between Cairo and Lake Albert; to- 
morrow it will have been established as far South as the Indian 
Ocean. The railway from Mombasa to Uganda is in a fair way of 
progress, and when it is completed—as it will soon be—we shall see 
specially conducted parties taken from Zanzibar to Cairo in less than 
amonth. On their way the tourists will cross some of the richest 
and most promising districts in Central Africa: Ukambani, with its 
hard-working, agricultural population; Kikuyu, one of the most 
fertile regions in the world ; the beautiful green meadows of the Masai 
plateau, on which thousands of cattle owned by British farmers will 
soon be grazing; and the stately Subugo forest, with its valuable 
woods ; regions, with an ideal climate, admirably suited to European 
labour. They will then reach Kavirondo, a province inhabited by 
naked giants, hardy tillers of the soil and great workers in iron. 

There they will get their first glimpse of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
that inland sea covering nearly 30,000 square miles. A steamer 
will convey them to Uganda, and on their way they will pass along 
the coast of Usoga, an immense province rich in forests, grass lands, 
and agricultural districts. In Uganda, what will strike them most 
will be the agglomeration of huts around masses of banana groves, 
strangely contrasting with the absence of cultivation of any kind 
everywhere else. The railway from the South and the steamers on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza and on the Nile will enable white settlers to 
import labour and to cultivate the vast spaces left barren by the 
indolent, work-hating Muganda,' who merely live to feed on the 
bananas which nature has so liberally bestowed on them. Uganda 
will then be covered with coffee plantations, which are sure to succeed 
in a region where coffee grows wild. Leaving Uganda, our tourists 
will cross the fertile districts of Unyoro, conquered by “ Roddy” 
Owen and Sir Henry Colvile. When they reach Lake Albert, their 
overland journey will be nearly over, as steamers will take them to 
Khartoum, now a suburb of Cairo. 

Taken individually, each one of the provinces I have roughly 
described is of little value ; but connected by steam, and grouped under 
a single government, there is no limit to their collective possibilities. 
The labour question will no longer be a difficulty, and produce of 
every kind will be raised, not only, as at present, to suit the local taste 
and requirement, but also with the object of supplying the demand 


‘ Muganda’’— natives of Uganda. 
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from outside. What is still more important to the European settler, 
the cultivation of coffee and tobacco will become possible, and prove 
most remunerative, with easy and cheap means of transport to the 
coast. Lastly, but not leastly, the administration will be simplified, 
and its cost considerably reduced. To give but one instance of it: the 
force now required to keep Uganda in order will, with the advent of 
the railway and the telegraph, become sufficient to patrol the whole 
country from the coast to Lake Albert. The same remarks apply to 
the provinces along the Nile as far South as Lake Albert Edward. 

I have demonstrated the ;aison d’étre of an Empire from Zan- 
zibar to Cairo. I will now show how the physical conformation 
of Africa, in the Southern hemisphere, has enabled a British citizen 
—whose name will remain for ever among the greatest in history— 
to present his country with the free gift of an Empire which will 
become one of the richest jewels of the British Crown. Ten years 
ago the British dominions South of the Equator consisted only 
of the Cape Colony and Natal; farther North, it is true, the 
British Government held a nominal protectorate over Bechuana- 
land, but this region was then considered of little or no value. A few 
years before, the Boers had established themselves in a portion of the 
country, and they would probably have remained in possession of it 
had not the Warren Expedition been organised. The necessity of 
sending this expedition was urged upon the Government by Mr. 
Rhodes, who for many years had conceived the plan of extending 
the British domains towards the North. It was only in 1890 that 
he was able to lay the foundation stone of his gigantic enterprise. No 
one except himself then dreamt of a trans-African Empire, and the 
mention of such a scheme would have been considered little short of 
insanity. Only eight years have elapsed since that time and Mr. 
Rhodes’s dream is all but an accomplished fact. In those eight years 
he has added 750,000 square miles to the British Empire ; towns arose 
where but a few months before barbarism reigned supreme ; railways 
were built through jungle previously known only to a few adven- 
turous hunters, and where the whistle of the first locomotive mingled 
with the roar of the lion and the buzz of the tsetse fly. 

While Mr. Rhodes was carrying out this great undertaking South 
of the Zambezi, another great Englishman, Sir Harry Johnston, was 
doing equally good work North of this river. At first he was dependent 
on the liberal subsidies granted to him by Mr. Rhodes, but so 
admirable was his administration that in a few years’ time he was 
able to balance his own budget. Nyasaland, or British Central Africa 
as it is officially called, is now in a fair way of becoming one of the 
richest coffee and tobacco growing districts of the world. It enjoys 
the immense advantage of direct water communication with the coast 


(1) In 1894 the cost of transport from Momba:a to Uganda was £380 per ton. 
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and, with the exception 0° a stretch of one hundred miles, the River 
Shiré, which runs out of Lake Nyasa, is navigable along its whole 
course. Before long the Upper and Lower Shiré will be connected 
by a railway line, and goods will then be landed at the northern 
extremity of Lake Nyasa—a distance of 700 miles from the mouth 
of the Zambezi—at a trifling cost. At present the journey can already 
be accomplished in a week. Ten steamers navigate Lake Nyasa, and 
double that number run on the Zambezi and the Shiré Rivers. 

This mighty task—accomplished, we must not forget it, without the 
cost of a single penny to the British tax-payer—did not benefit Great 
Britain alone. The Portuguese, who, for the last three centuries 
were slumbering in their East African possessions, were aroused by 
the extraordinary activity which was displayed at their door. At first 
they raised objections, but they soon understood what advantages they 
would derive from the situation, and gave their hearty co-operation 
to Great Britain. It brought more wealth than they had ever 
dreamt of to their Zambezi provinces, now a busy centre of trade, in 
telegraphic communication with the Cape in the South and Lake 
Nyasa in the North. The Portuguese port of Beira, a sandbank some 
years ago, has become the most important harbour between Zanzibar 
and Delagoa Bay, and owes its present position to the railway line 
which runs to Mashonaland. 

Having achieved the most vital part of his self-imposed task in 
the South, Mr. Rhodes is now devoting his attention to the North. 
His latest scheme of a railway connecting Bulawayo with Lake Tan- 
ganika will consolidate for ever Great Britain’s preponderating influ- 


ence from the Cape to the Equator. Natives will rush from hundreds. 


of miles around Lake Tanganika to seek work in the gold mines and 
on the plantations of South Africa, and they will return to their own 
country loaded with British goods purchased out of their earnings. 
There is already a British steamer on Lake Tanganika, and before 
long several more will have been launched. Ahead of the railway, 
Mr. Rhodes’s trans-African telegraph line is being rapidly pushed 
forward. It nearly reaches Lake Tanganika now, and ere long will 
join the wire which is being laid South of Khartoum. Who can, 
therefore, fail to see that the realisation of an Empire extending 
from the Cape to Cairo is almost an accomplished fact? There is, it 
is true, one link, one single link of the chain which is missing. If 
we look at the map of Africa we find, from the 1° of Lat. S. 
to the northern end of Lake Tanganika, German territory to the 
Kast and the Congo Free State to the West, both cutting the commu- 
nication between Great Britain’s Northern and Southern dominions. 
How did this happen ? is a question one may well ask. I am a great 
admirer of Lord Salisbury, but I am compelled to acknowledge that 
he alone is responsible for this blunder. When Sir Harry Johnston 
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established British rule in Nyasaland one of his first cares, after 
carrying the British flag as far as Lake Tanganika, was to send 
Captain Swann, commanding the missionary steamer, to conclude 
treaties with the chiefs ruling over the territories North of the Lake. 
In the meantime, having heard of the proposed Anglo-German agree- 
ment, Sir Harry Johnston urged Lord Salisbury to delay its signa- 
ture, if possible, so as to be in a position to assert England’s claim 
to the North of Lake Tanganika. Great was his dismay when he 
heard that the Anglo-German treaty had been signed and these 
territories included in the German sphere of influence. Whatever 
may have been the reasons which influenced Lord Salisbury’s policy 
in this case, he must now bitterly regret having yielded to them. 
In 1894 Lord Rosebery concluded a treaty with the Congo Free 
State, by which the latter agreed, to grant to Great Britain the lease 
of a strip of country between Tanganika and the British frontier to 
the North, in exchange for leases of British territory along the Nile. 
In consequence of Germany’s objections, this strip had to be. relin- 
quished, and the position stands now as it did eight years ago. Lately, 
however, Germany heS altered her African policy, and realised that 
she had everthing to gain by seconding Great Britain. Would it not 
be possible to take advantage of this amicable disposition to conclude 
a fresh agreement with he“) At present the Anglo-German boundary 
is delimited by the 1° of rat. 8., as far as its intersection with the 
30° Long. E., where the Congo Free State abuts. 

The following exchange would be, I think, of great advantage to 
England and Germany alike: Walfish Bay, which belongs to Great 
Britain, is the only good harbour giving access from the sea to the 
German Colony of Damaraland. Could it not be made over to Ger- 
many in exchange for a strip of territory from Lake Tanganika north- 
wards? The new boundary would start from Lake Tanganika, near 
the intersection of the 6° Lat. S. with the 30° Long. E. It would 
then run northwards ‘'.ng the 30° Long. E., up to the Kagera 
River, which would th. ».ecome the boundary as far as Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Such an arra,.sement would be, I insist upon it, of the 
utmost advantage to both nations. From a practical point of view 
the possession of Walfish Bay would be of infinitely more value to 
Germany than the small amount of territory she would relinquish 
in the North, a territory which to Great Britain would mean the 
last link of the great chain she has been forging from Cairo to the 
Cape. This suggestion has never been made before, and I think 
that it is well worthy of serious consideration. 

Let us now cast back a hasty glance over the work accomplished 
by Great Britain in Africa within the last ten years. Figures are 
sometimes more eloquent than words, as will be seen in the present 
instance. 
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A nation which has achieved such a task, a nation which throws her 
doors wide open to the citizens and the trade of every other civilised 
country, enabling them to share with her the profits derived from 
the labour and the money expended by her children to acquire and 
develop these possessions, has fully justified her right to refuse to be 
hindered in the conclusion of her great work of civilisation. It 
has been argued that France cannot haul down her flag without 
losing her dignity. If such is the case, a compromise could be arrived 
at by acting on a suggestion which appeared some time ago in a 
London daily paper. Let Major Marchand be appointed French Consul 
on the Upper Nile, and let his present quarters be transformed into 
a French Consulate, over which the French flag will continue to fly. 
Major Marchand, as French Consul in the Soudan, will then be able 
to travel back to Europe on leave, being carried as far as Cairo on a 
british gunboat, as the accredited and honoured representative of 
the French Republic, accompanied by his Consular escort. In this 
way France would fully retain her dignity and leave a free hand to 
Great Britain, the true “ emissary of civilisation.” 

Englishmen are not easily aroused, but in this instance Lord 
Salisbury occupies the unprecedented position of a Prime Minister 
who has the unanimous support of every party, who has become the 
mouthpiece of a mighty people accustomed to think for themselves 
and who will brook no opposition. But the mere idea of a conflict 
between the two nations is too dreadful to imagine, especially if one 
considers how little the occupation of Fashoda means to France, while 
to Great Britain it now means the keystone of the great arch on 
which rests her African Empire. Unfortunately, Frenchmen do not 
understand their neighbours. They have been led to believe that 
Great Britain, with her “ small army,” would never dare to try 
conclusions with France and her millions of soldiers. I wish I could 
undeceive them. I wish I could make them understand that behind 
Great Britain stands Greater Britain, with her millions of loyal 
subjects who would rise to the first call of the mother country with 
as much enthusiasm as any Mahomedan ever seized his arms when 
the Jehad was proclaimed. 

Lionen Decur. 
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I. 


StéirHane Maniarmé was one of those who love literature too much 
to write it, except by fragments; in whom the desire of perfection 
brings its own defeat. With either more or less ambition he would 
have done more to achieve himself; he was always divided between 
an absolute aim at the absolute, that is, the unattainable, and a too 
logical disdain for the compromise by which, after all, literature is 
literature. Carry the theories of Mallarmé to a practical conclusion, 
multiply his powers in a direct ratio, and you have Wagner. It 
is his failure not to be Wagner. And, Wagner having existed, it 
was for him to be something more, to complete Wagner. Well, 
not being able to be that, it was a matter of sincere indifference 
to him whether he left one or two little, limited masterpieces of 
formal verse and prose, the more or the less. It was “the work” 
that he dreamed of, the new art, more than a new religion, whose 
precise form in the world he was never quite able to settle. 

“Un auteur difficile,” in the phrase of M. Catulle Mendés, it has 
always been to what he himself calls “a labyrinth illuminated by 
flowers ” that Mallarmé has felt it due to their own dignity to invite 
his readers. To their own dignity, and also to his. Mallarmé was 
obscure, not so much because he wrote differently, as because he 
thought differently, from other people. His mind was elliptical, and, 
relying with undue confidence on the intelligence of his readers, he 
emphasized the effect of what was unlike other people in his mind 
by resolutely ignoring even the links of connection that did exist 
between them. Never having aimed at popularity, he never needed, 
as most writers need, to make the first advances. He made neither 
intrusion upon nor concession to those who, after all, were not obliged 
to read him. And when he spoke, he considered it neither needful 
nor seemly to listen in order to hear whether he was heard. ‘T'o the 
charge of obscurity he replied, with sufficient disdain, that there are 
many who do not know how to read—except the newspaper, he adds, 
in one of those disconcerting, oddly-printed parentheses, which make 
his work, to those who rightly apprehend it, so full of wise limita- 
tions, so safe from hasty or seemingly final conclusions. No one in 
our time has more significantly vindicated the supreme right of the 
artist in the aristocracy of letters; wilfully, perhaps, not always 


(1) One paragraph, and a part of another, in this essay, are reproduced from an 
article on Mallarmé’s Divagations, in the Saturday Review of Jan. 30, 1897. 
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wisely, but nobly, logically. Has not every artist shrunk from that 
making of himself ‘a motley to the view,” that handing over of his 
naked soul to the laughter of the multitude ? But who, in our time, 
has wrought so subtle a veil, shining on this side, where the few are, 
a thick cloud on the other, where are the many? The oracles have 
always had the wisdom to hide their secrets in the obscurity of many 
meanings, or of what has seemed meaningless; and might it not, after 
all, be the finest epitaph for a self-respecting man of letters to be able 
to say, even after the writing of many books: I have kept my secret, 
I have not betrayed myself to the multitude ? 
Yet to Mallarmé, certainly, there might be applied the significant 
varning of Rossetti : 
‘* But woe to thee if once thou yield 
Unto the act of doing nought.” 


After a life of persistent devotion to literature, he has left enough 
poems to make a single small volume (less, certainly, than a hundred 
poems in all), a single volume of prose, a few pamphlets, and a prose 
translation of the poems of Poe. It is because among these there 
are masterpieces, poems which are among the most beautiful poems 
written in our time, prose which has all the subtlest qualities of 
prose, that, quitting the abstract point of view, we are forced to regret 
the fatal enchantments, fatal for him, of theories which are so 
greatly needed by others, so valuable for our instruction, if we are 
only a little careful in putting them into practice. 

In estimating the significance of Stéphane Mallarmé, it is necessary 
to take into account not only his verse and prose, but, almost more 
than these, the Tuesdays of the Rue de Rome, in which he gave 
himself freely to more than one generation. No one who has ever 
climbed those four flights of stairs will have forgotten the narrow, 
homely interior, elegant with a sort of scrupulous Dutch comfort : 
the heavy, carved furniture, the tall clock, the portraits, Manet’s, 
Whistler’s, on the walls; the table on which the china bowl, odorous 
with tobacco, was pushed from hand to hand; above all, the rocking- 
chair, Mallarmé’s, from which he would rise quietly, to stand leaning 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, while one hand, the hand which did not 
hold the cigarette, would sketch out one of those familiar gestures: 
“un peu de prétre, un peu de danseuse” (in M. Rodenbach’s 
admirable phrase), ‘avec lesquels il avait lair chaque fois Qnfrer 
dans la conversation, comme on entre en scéne.”’ One of the best 
talkers of our time, he was, unlike most other fine talkers, harmonious 
with his own theories in giving no monologues, in allowing every 
liberty to his guests, to the conversation ; in his perfect readiness to 
follow the slightest indication, to embroider upon any frame, with any 
material presented to him. There would have been something almost 
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of the challenge of the improvisatore in this easily moved alertness of 
mental attitude, had it not been for the singular gentleness with which 
Mallarmeé’s intelligence moved, in these considerable feats, with the 
half-apologetie negligence of the perfect acrobat. He seemed to be 
no more than brushing the dust off your own ideas, settling, arrang- 
ing them a little, before he gave them back to you, surprisingly 
luminous. It was only afterwards that you realised how small had 
been your own part in the matter, as well as what it meant to have 
enlightened without dazzling you. But there was always the feeling 
of comradeship, the comradeship of a master, whom, while you were 
there at least, you did not question ; and that very feeling lifted you, 
in your own estimation, nearer to art. 

Invaluable, it seems to me, those Tuesdays must have been to the 
young men of two generations who have been making French litera- 
ture; they were unique, certainly, in the experience of the young 
Englishman who was always so cordially received there, with so 
flattering a cordiality. Here was a house in which art, literature, 
was the very atmosphere, a religious atmosphere ; and the master of 
the house, in his just a little solemn simplicity, a priest. I never 
heard the price of 1 book mentioned, or the number of thousand franes 
which a popular author had been paid for his last volume; here, in 
this one literary house, literature was unknown as a trade. And, 
above all, the questions that were discussed were never, at least, in 
Mallarmé’s treatment, in his guidance of them, other than essential 
questions, considerations of art in the abstract, of literature before 
it coagulates into a book, of life as its amusing and various web 
spins the stuff of art. When, indeed, the conversation, by some 
untimely hazard, drifted too near to one, became for a moment, 
perhaps inconveniently, practical, it was Mallarmé’s solicitous polite- 
ness to wait, a little constrained, almost uneasy, rolling his cigarette 
in silence, until the disturbing moment had passed. 

There were other disturbing moments, sometimes. I remember one 
night, rather late, the sudden irruption of M. de Hérédia, coming on 
after a dinner-party, and seating himself, in his well-filled evening 
dress, precisely in Mallarmé’s favourite chair. He was intensely 
amusing, voluble, floridly vehement; Mallarmé, I am sure, was 
delighted to see him; but the loud voice was a little trying to his 
nerves, and then he did not know what to do without his chair. He 
was like a cat that has been turned out of its favourite corner, as he 
roamed uneasily about the room, resting an unaccustomed elbow on 
the sideboard, visibly at a disadvantage. 

For the attitude of those young men, some of them no longer exactly 
young, who frequented the Tuesdays, was certainly the attitude of 
the disciple. Mallarmé never exacted it, he seemed never to notice 
it; yet it meant to him, all the same, a good deal; as it meant, and 
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in the best sense, a good deal to them. He loved art with a supreme 
disinterestedness, and it was for the sake of art that he wished to be 
really a master. For he knew that he had something to teach, that 
he had found out some secrets worth knowing, that he had dis- 
covered a point of view which he could to some degree perpetuate in 
those young men who listened to him. And to them this free kind 
of apprenticeship was, beyond all that it gave in direct counsels, in 
the pattern of work, a noble influence. Mallarmé’s quiet, laborious 
life was for some of them the only counterpoise to the Bohemian 
example of the d’Harcourt or the Taverne, where art is loved, but 
with something of haste, in a very changing devotion. It was im- 
possible to come away from Mallarmé’s without some tranquilising 
influence from that quiet place, some impersonal ambition towards 
excellence, the resolve, at least, to write a sonnet, a page of prose, 
that should be in its own way as perfect as one could make it, worthy 
of Mallarmé. 


II. 

“ Poetry,” said Mallarmé, “is the language of a state of crisis ”’ ; 
and all his poems are the evocation of a passing ecstasy, arrested in 
mid-flight. This ecstasy is never the mere instinctive ery of the 
heart, the simple human joy or sorrow, which, lik cne Parnassians, 
but for not quite the same reason, he did not admit in poetry. It is 
a mental transposition of emotion or sensation, veiled with atmos- 
phere, and becoming, as it becomes a poem, pure beauty. Here, for 
instance, in a poem which I have translated line for line, and almost 
word for word, a delicate emotion, a figure vaguely divined, a land- 
scape magically evoked, blend in a single effect. 


‘SIGH. 

** My soul, calm sister, towards thy brow, whereon scarce grieves 
An autumn strewn already with its russet leaves, 
And towards the wandering sky of thine angelic eyes, 
Mounts, as in melancholy gardens may arise 
Some faithful fountain sighing whitely towards the blue! 
—Towards the blue pale and pure that sad October knew, 
When, in those depths, it mirrored languors infinite, 
And agonising leaves upon the waters white, 
Windily drifting, traced a furrow cold and dun, 
Where, in one long last ray, lingered the yellow sun.” 


Another poem comes a little closer to nature, but with what exqui- 


site precautions, and with what surprising novelty in its unhesitating 
touch on actual things ! 


‘ Sea-WIND. 


‘‘ The flesh is sad, alas! and all the books are read. 
Flight, only flight! I feel that birds are wild to tread 
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The fluor of unknown foam, and to attain the skies! 
Nought, neither ancient gardens mirrored in the eyes, 
Shall hold this heart that bathes in waters its delight, 
O nights! nor yet my waking lamp, whose lonely light 
Shadows the vacant paper, whiteness profits best, 

Nor the young wife who rocks her baby on her breast. 
I will depart. O steamer, swaying rope and spar, 

Lift anchor for exotic lands that lie afar ! 

A weariness, outworn by cruel hopes, still clings 

To the last: farewell handkerchief’s last beckonings ! 
And are not these, the masts inviting storms, not these 
That an awakening wind bends over wrecking seas, 
Lost, not a sail, a sail, a flowering isle, ere long ! 

But, O my heart, hear thou, hear thou the sailors’ sony!” 


These (need I say?) belong to the earlier period, in which Mal- 
larmé had not yet withdrawn his light into the cloud; and to the 
same period belong the prose-poems, one of which, perhaps the most 
exquisite, I will translate here. 


‘* AUTUMN LAMENT. 

Ever since Maria left me, for another star—which !? Orion, Altair, or thou, 
green Venus !—I have always cherished solitude. How many long days I have 
passed, alone with my cat! By alone, I mean without a material being, and my cat 
is a mystical companion, a spirit. I may say, then, that I have passed long days 
alone with my cat, and alone, with one of the last writers of the Roman decadence ; 
for since the white creature is no more, strangely and singularly, | have loved all 
that may be summed up in the word: fall. Thus, in the year, my favourite 
season is during those Jast languid summer days which come just before the 
autumn ; and, in the day, the hour when I take my walk is the hour when the 
sun lingers before fading, with rays of copper-yellow on the grey walls, and of 
copper-red on the window-panes. And just so the literature from which my soul 
demands delight must be the poetry dying out of the last moments of Rome, 
provided, nevertheless, that it breathes nothing of the rejuvenating approach ot 
the Barbarians, and does not stammer the infantile Latin of the first Christian 
prose. 

‘T read, then, one of those beloved poems (whose streaks of rouge have more 
charm for me than the fresh cheek of youth), and buried my hand in the fur of 
the pure animal, when a barrel-organ began to sing, languishingly and melan- 
choly, under my window. It played in the long alley of poplars, whose leaves 
seem mournful to me even in spring, since Maria passed that way with the tapers, 
for the last time. Yes, sad people’s instrument, truly: the piano glitters, the 
violin brings one’s torn fibres to the light, but the barrel-organ, in the twilight 
of memory, has set me despairingly dreaming. While it murmured a gaily vulgar 
air, such as puts mirth into the heart of the suburbs, an old-iashioned, an empty 
air, how came it that its refrain went to my very soul, and made me weep like a 
romantic ballad? I drank it in, and I did not throw a penny out of the window, 
for fear of disturbing my own impression, and of perceiving that the instrument 
was not singing by itself.” 


Between these characteristic, clear, and beautiful poems, in verse 
and in prose, and the opaque darkness of the later writings, come one 
or two poems, perhaps the finest of all, in which already clearness is 
“a secondary grace,” but in which a subtle rapture finds ineom- 
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parable expression. L’ Aprés-midi @un Faune and Heérodiade have 
already been introduced, in different ways, to English readers: the 
former by Mr. Gosse, in a detailed analysis; the second I have 
translated in the last number of the Savoy. In these two poems I 
find Mallarmé at the moment when his own desire achieves itself; 
every word is a jewel, scattering and recapturing sudden fire, every 
image is a symbol, and the whole poem is visible music. After this 
point began that fatal “ last period ” which comes to most artists who 
have thought too curiously, or dreamed too remote dreams, or fol- 
lowed a too wandering beauty. Mallarmé had long been only too 
conscious that all publication is “ almost a speculation, on one’s 
modesty, for one’s silence ;” that “to unclench the fists, breaking 
one’s sedentary dream, for a ruffling face to face with the idea,” was 
after all unnecessary to his own conception of himself, a mere way of 
convincing the public that one exists; and having achieved, as he 
thought, “ the right to‘abstain from doing anything exceptional,” he 
devoted himself, doubly, to silence. Seldom condescending to write, 
he wrote now only for himself, and in a manner which certainly 
saved him from intrusion. Some of Mr. Meredith’s poems, and 
occasional passages of his prose, can alone give in English some faint 
idea of the later prose and verse of Mallarmé. The verse could not, 
I think, be translated; of the prose, in which an extreme lucidity of 
thought comes to us but glimmeringly through the entanglements of 
a construction, part Latin, part English, I shall endeavour to trans- 
late some fragments, in speaking of the theoretic writings, contained 
in the two volumes of Vers et Prose and Divagations. 


ILL. 


It is the distinction of Mallarmé to have aspired after an impos- 
sible liberation of the soul of literature from what is fretting and 
constraining in “the body of that death,’ which is the mere literature 
of words. Words, he has realised, are of value only as notation of 
the free breath of the spirit; words, therefore, must be employed 
with an extreme care, in their choice and adjustment, in setting them 
to reflect and chime upon one another ; yet least of all for their own 
sake, for what they can never, except by suggestion, express. “ Every 
soul is a melody,” he has said, “ which needs to be readjusted ; and 
for that are the flute or viol of each.’ The word, treated indeed 
with a kind of “adoration,” as he says, is so regarded in a mag- 
nificent sense, in which it is apprehended as a living thing, itself the 
vision rather than the reality ; at least the philtre of the evocation. 
The word, chosen as he chooses it, is for him a liberating principle, 
by which the spirit is extracted from matter; takes form, perhaps 
assumes immortality. Thus an artificiality, even, in the use of 
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words, that seeming artificiality which comes from using words as if 
they had never been used before, that chimerical search after the 
virginity of language, is but the paradoxical outward sign of an 
extreme discontent with even the best of their service. Writers who 
use words fluently, seeming to disregard their importance, do so fron 
an unconscious confidence in their expressiveness, which the scrupu- 
lous thinker, the precise dreamer, can never place in the most carefully 
chosen among them. To evoke, by some elaborate, instantaneous 
magic of language, without the formality of an after all impossible 
description; to be, rather than to express: that is what Mallarmé 
has consistently, and from the first, sought in verse and prose. And 
he has sought this wandering, illusive, beckoning butterfly, the soul 
of dreams, over more and more entangled ground; and it has led 
him into the depths of many forests, far from the sunlight. To say 
that he has found what he sought is impossible ; but (is it possible to 
avoid saying ?) how heroie a search, and what marvellous discoveries 
by the way! 

I think I understand, though I cannot claim his own authority 
for my supposition, the way in which Mallarmé wrote verse, and the 
reason why it became more and more abstruse, more and more unintel- 
ligible. Remember his principle: that to name is to destroy, to 
suggest is to create. Note, further, that he condemns the inclusion 
in verse of anything but “ for example, the horror of the forest, or the 
silent thunder afloat in the leaves; not the intrinsic, dense wood of 
the trees.” He has received, then, a mental sensation: let it be the 
horror of the forest. This sensation begins to form in his brain, at 
first probably no more than a rhythm, absolutely without words. 
Gradually thought begins to concentrate itself (but with an extreme 
care, lest it should break the tension on which all depends) upon the 
sensation, already struggling to find its own consciousness. Deli- 
cately, stealthily, with infinitely timid precaution, words present 
themselves, at first in silence. Every word seems like a desecration, 
seems, the clearer it is, to throw back the original sensation farther 
and farther into the darkness. But, guided always by the rhythm, 
which is the executive soul (as, in Aristotle’s definition, the soul is 
the form of the body), words come slowly, one by one, shaping the 
message. Imagine the poem already written down, at least composed. 
In its very imperfection, it is clear, it shows the links by which it has 
been riveted together; the whole process of its construction can be 
studied. Now most writers would be content; but with Mallarmé 
the work has only begun. In the final result there must be no sign 
of the making, there must be only the thing made. He works over 
it, word by word, changing a word here, for its colour, which is not 
precisely the colour required, a word there, for the break it makes in 
the music. A new image occurs to him, rarer, subtler, than the one 
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he has used; the image is transferred. By the time the poem 
has reached, as it seems to him, a flawless unity, the steps of 
‘ the progress have been only too effectually effaced; and while the 
poet, who has seen the thing from the beginning, still sees the 
relation of point to point, the reader, who comes to it only in 
its final stage, finds himself in a not unnatural bewilderment. 
Pursue this manner of writing to its ultimate development; start 
with an enigma, and then withdraw the key of the enigma; and 
you arrive, easily, at the frozen impenetrability of those latest son- 
nets, in which the absence of all punctuation is scarcely a recognizable 
hindrance. 

That, I fancy to myself, was his actual way of writing; here, in 
what I prefer to give as a corollary, is the theory. ‘ Symbolist, 
Decadent, or Mystic, the schools thus called by themselves, or thus 
hastily labelled by our information-press, adopt, for meeting-place, 
the point of an Idealism which (similarly as in fugues, in sonatas) 
rejects the ‘natural’ materials, and, as brutal, a direct thought 
ordering them; to retain no more than suggestion. To be in- 
stituted, a relation between images, exact; and that therefrom 
should detach itself a third aspect, fusible and clear, offered to 
the divination. Abolished, the pretension, wsthetically an error, 
despite its dominion over almost all the masterpieces, to enclose 
within the subtle paper other than, for example, the horror of the 
forest, or the silent thunder afloat in the leaves; not the intrinsic, 
dense wood of the trees. Some few bursts of personal pride, veri- 
dically trumpeted, awaken the architecture of the palace, alone habit- 
able; not of stone, on which the pages would close but ill.” For 
example (it is his own): “I say: a flower! and out of the oblivion 
to which my voice consigns every contour, so far as anything save 
the known calyx, musically arises, idea, and exquisite, the one flower 
absent from all bouquets.’ “ The pure work,” then, “ implies the 
elocutionary disappearance of the poet, who yields place to the words, 
immobilised by the shock of their inequality; they take light from 
mutual reflection, like an actual trail of fire over precious stones, 
replacing the old lyric afflatus or the enthusiastic personal direction of 
the phrase.” “The verse which out of many vocables remakes an 
entire word, new, unknown to the language, and as if magical, attains 
this isolation of speech.” Whence, it being “musie which rejoins 
verse, to form, since Wagner, Poetry,” the final conclusion: “ That 
we are now precisely at the moment of seeking, before that breaking 
up of the large rhythms of literature, and their scattering in articu- 
late, almost instrumental, nervous waves, an art which shall complete 
the transposition, into the Book, of the symphony, or simply recapture 
our own: for, it is not in elementary sonorities of brain, strings, 
wood, unquestionably, but in the intellectual word at its utmost, 
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that, fully and evidently, we should find, drawing to itself all the 
correspondences of the universe, the supreme Music.” 

Here, literally translated, in exactly the arrangement of the 
original, are some passages out of the theoretic writings, which I 
have brought together, to indicate what seem to me the main lines of 
Mallarmé’s doctrine. It is the doctrine which, as I have already 
pointed out in these pages (ForrnicgurLy Review, January, 1898), 
had been divined by Gérard de Nerval; but what, in Gérard, was 
pure vision, becomes in Mallarmé a logical sequence of meditation. 
Mallarmé was not a mystic, to whom anything came unconsciously : 
he was a thinker, in whom an extraordinary subtlety of mind was 
exercised on always explicit, though by no means the common, pro- 
blems. “ A seeker after something in the world, that is there in no 
satisfying measure, or not at all,” he pursued his search with un- 
wearying persistence, with a sharp mental division of dream and idea, 
certainly very lucid to himself, however he may have failed to render 
his expression clear to others. And I, for one, cannot doubt that he 
was, for the most part, entirely right in his statement and analysis of 
the new conditions under which we are now privileged or condemned 
to write. His obscurity was partly his failure to carry out the spirit 
of his own directions; but, apart from obscurity, which we may all 
be fortunate enough to escape, is it possible fora writer, at the present 
day, to be quite simple, with the old, objective simplicity, in either 
thought or expression? ‘To be naif, to be archaic, is not to be either 
natural or simple; I affirm that is not natural to be what is called 
“natural”? any longer. We have no longer the mental attitude of 
those to whom a story was but a story, and all stories good; we have 
realised, since it was proved to us by Poe, not merely that the age of 
epics is past, but that no long poem was ever written ; the finest long 
poem in the world being but a series of short poems linked together 
by prose. And, naturally, we can no longer write what we can no 
longer accept. Symbolism, implicit in all literature from the begin- 
ning, as it is implicit in the very words we use, comes to us now, at 
last quite coascious of itself, offering us the only escape from our many 
imprisonments. We find a new, an older, sense in the so worn out 
forms of things; the world, which we can no longer believe in as the 
satisfying material object it was to our grand-parents, becomes trans- 
figured with a new light; words, which long usage had darkened 
almost out of recognition, take fresh lustre. And it is on the lines of 
that spiritualising of the word, that perfecting of form in its capacity 
for allusion and suggestion, that confidence in the eternal correspond- 
ences between the visible and the invisible universe, which Mallarmé 
taught, and too intermittently practised, that literature must now 
move, if it is in any sense to move forward. 

Arriur Symons, 








THE THEOLOGICAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 


You will excuse my addressing you once again upon the subject of 
our theological difficulties in India. I am plagued by the inveterate 
habit of regarding all sublunary matters from the religious point of 
view. Politics I cannot help regarding as the superficial aspect of 
deeper problems; and for progress, that latest incarnation of Euro- 
pean materialism, I have an incurable distrust. I am well aware 
that philosophers will never be kings, but I fear that rulers who 
despise philosophy are very apt to neglect or undervalue certain pro- 
foundly important relations between ideas and institutions; and I 
am very sure that a religion without any philosophy at all is no 
more stable than a house built on the edge of a great Indian river, 
which cuts away its banks or changes its course periodically. 

Now, as I have said before, the point on which I desire to lay 
stress is that your political dominion is changing the current of our 
religious thought; it is inevitably threatening the ancient beliefs 
which form the base of our Indian society. In regard to these things 
your attitude is strictly neutral, but your administrative methods 
point towards this necessary consequence. You have organized, for 
the first time in Asia, an all powerful government on ayowedly non- 
religious principles; you are disturbing the habitual simplicity of a 
people whose wants have been few in a short life for which they cared 
little; you are stimulating their unruly affections and sharpening 
their appetites for civilised luxuries. And your system of public 
instruction is directly intended to spread abroad among all classes a 
middle-class European education, and thereby to materialize their 
habits of mind. But I do not find that the English Government, 
which is extremely able, though intensely utilitarian, has ever troubled 
itself to look much below the surface of Hindu life, or to examine 
the present state, prospect, and tendencies of the situation which has 
thus been created. 

Yet the ancient city in which I dwell might be regarded by a con- 
templative Englishman (if such persons exist) as exhibiting in its 
outward appearance the figures and representations of contending 
ideas and intellectual change. Here you may see, by the side of a 
sacred river, priests and ascetics, temples and shrines, mysterious 
doctrines, and multiform ritual—the whole apparatus of higher and 
lower Hinduism—side by side with schools that offer a sound English 
education in all elementary subjects, with a flourishing State College, 
with a school of medicine, and with various Christian churches. I my- 
self have little commerce with your Department of Public Instruction ; 
I do not admire a system of teaching which deals chiefly with 
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phantasms and idols of the market. But I have this point of contact 
with the Anglo-Indian school-inspector, who is always intelligent— 
that he is usually discontented with the methods that he has to 
practise, and dissatisfied with the religion in which he has been 
brought up. So I consulted one of them upon the distressing plati- 
tudes contained in the ordinary missionary books, which I have been 
glancing through in search of some help toward my guesses at Truth : 
and I said that I had the most unfeigned admiration of Christianity 
as a moral system, but that I was looking for some deeper and wider 
explanation of its origin. Whereupon he placed in my hands the 
translated writings of a person called Renan, whom I take to be 
some kind of empirical philosopher ; and in them I did find a subtle 
and imaginative treatment of the facts of religious history which is 
undoubtedly attractive. For the handbooks supplied to your colleges 
are usually mere chronicles of war and dynastic changes, of the 
increase of national wealth or poverty, laying much stress on Econo- 
mics and Statecraft, with a varnish of utilitarian morality. They 
give sketches of ecclesiastical history; but in regard to the perma- 
nent relations between religion and politics they explain very little 
indeed. 

That history may be likened to an old almanac is, I believe, an 
English saying. If its meaning is that the same events and modes 
of thought recur, though at different seasons and in a changed order, 
[ am inclined to think that the saying isin a manner true, for in 
these things some recurrent similarity may in truth be occasionally 
perceived. And so, perhaps, one may venture to compare some 
features of the religious situation in India at the present day with 
the condition of Western Asia when Christianity first took hold of it. 
Now Renan works like a scientific naturalist in the field of religious 
ideas. He stands apart, studies the interaction of religion and polities, 
and botanizes for specimens that illustrate the natural growth and 
correlation of ideas and institutions under certain environments. He 
observes, for example, that the religious inferiority of the Greeks 
and Romans was the consequence of their political and intellectual 
superiority. If, he says, they had had a priesthood, severe theologic 
creeds, and a highly organised church, they could not have created the 
Etat laique, or inaugurated the conception of a national society, founded 
on simple human needs and convenience. On the other hand, it was 
an advantage, he tells us, for Christianity to have been established 
at a time when political life had been suppressed along the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; because the earlier republics would have rejected a 
cosmopolitan faith as a danger to their civic existence. I presume that 
this view of the causes which favoured early Catholicism may derive 
some corroboration from the fact that one reason why the English 
threw off, in the sixteenth century, a Church with cosmopolitan claims, 
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was that it appeared to affect their national autonomy. However 
this may be, it seems to me that the conception which you are im- 
porting into India is that of the Atat /aique; nor, indeed, do I see 
how you could have founded your political supremacy upon any other 
system; for in the eighteenth century, when you first made good 
your foothold in this country, you had nothing but a rationalistic 
Anglicanism to import, and it is clear that your success in acquiring 
temporal dominion was facilitated by your indifferent attitude 
towards things spiritual. Herein may be detected a certain analogy 
between your easy success in India and the causes and circumstances 
that smoothed the path of Roman conquest; the loose, desultory 
condition of the old world’s paganism, its unpractical theosophies, the 
weakness of petty states and semi-barbarous rulerships, compared 
with the tolerant, well-organized, and strictly utilitarian statesman- 
ship of the Empire. 

One great and important point in the connection between temporal 
and spiritual dominion has often been noticed: it is that the Roman 
conquest made a wide breach, which lay open for several centuries, 
in the immemorial barriers between Europe and Asia. A mighty gap 
in them had been made by the trampling of the Macedonian horsemen 
through Asiatic lands from the Hellespont to the ILyphasis; when 
Alexander, like some traveller exploring the sources of a great river, 
reached in India the fountain-head of all the higher and deeper 
religious ideas which have always flowed into Europe from the East. 
Nevertheless, it was not, I imagine, until Alexandria and Antioch 
passed under the Imperial dominion of Rome, that these cities became 
cosmopolitan centres and marts, not only for material commerce 
between Asia and Europe, but also for the barter and exchange of 
the fine and subtly-woven tissues which clothe the Oriental concep- 
tion of divinity. But while it is from Asia that Europe has drawn 
whatever is profound, philosophical, and transcendental in your 
Western creeds, the organisation of religion by creeds and articles, 
sanctioned and upheld by the union between Church and State, seems 
to me to have been perfected in Europe only. Without this political 
union no dominant faith has established itself firmly over any exten- 
sive region, or has been able to subdue the insubordinate energies of 
the free human intellect, that is ever rebelling against fixed ecclesias- 
tical laws and a finite authority. It was from this strong position 
that Christianity, having won a great spiritual dominion, proceeded to 
consolidate it by issuing the decrees of her Councils, making war upon 
heresies, breaking down the temples of polytheism, and formulating 
dogmas, until she finally built up in Western lands the Catholic 
Church Universal, which survived the Roman Empire and seated 
herself on its ruins. Jam told that the process of demolition and con- 
struction lasted at least six centuries, and that during the first half of 
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this period her serious difficulties or dangers lay not so much with the 
dying paganism, whose rites became gradually transformed and wl ose 
divinities were transfigured, as with the strange theosophies and 
cosmogonies that had poured in from Asia. So far as I can urder- 
stand what I read about that confused time, the mystic doctr nes, 
blending with the intellectualism of Greek philosophic schools, had 
spread abroad in Western Asia a kind of restless speculative activity 
that long retarded the consolidation of positive dogmatic Christianity. 

This, then, is the period which should be, I think, of peculiar 
interest to the reflective Hindu at the present time ; because it illus- 
trates the far-seeing and clear-headed polity of your Christian sages. 
They held fast to the great vivifying principle, unknown to the 
ancient world, that Theology is in the main a scheme for the moral 
redemption of mankind, an instrument of universal reformation. But 
for this purpose they had not only to inculeate upon the masses 
practical piety and a pure ritual; they had also to contend against a 
very subtle form of Rationalism, which demanded a logical explana- 
tion of existence, to be necessarily based upon some ultimate idea of 
the nature of the Supreme Being from whom all things proceed. 
Accepting the external facts of the sacred narratives, your Asiatic and 
Alexandrian heresiarchs sought for the inward spiritual meaning ; 
their minds were so constituted that a religion without a metaphysical 
basis was unthinkable. No lower conception than that of an Absolute 
and Infinite Divinity could satisfy the indomitable Reason, yet 
how could such a Being be brought into relation with Matter ? and if 
perfect goodness be His attribute, whence then came sin into the 
world? Into this labyrinth of insoluble, obstinate questionings the 
professors of the Divine Science plunged deep ; they detached the 
Act of Creation from the Absolute Being, whom they could not 
conceive as unconditioned and yet operating upon matter; they ex- 
panded the notion of the Divine Idea hypostatized; they invented 
the Demiurge or secondary creative agent—they bridged over the 
gulf between the Intelligible and the Phenomenal by various logical 
formulas and a series of graduated Abstractions. They personified 
the Divine attributes; they allotted efficient powers to metaphysical 
or allegorical figures ; they treated all visible appearances as symbols 
and shadows of the ideal; and in order to avoid Dualism by main- 
taining one Secondless Reality (as we call it), some of them did not 
shrink from declaring the whole sensible universe to be illusory. It 
might, indeed, be allowed to exist after a fashion, conventionally, for 
the transaction of ordinary business; but in certain schools of the 
Gnosis phenomena had no more real meaning than we Hindus 
assign to the theory of gravitation, as taught in the English colleges, 
which we take to be merely an illusory apparatus to occupy our mental 
ingenuity, like a problem of pure mathematics figured out on a board 
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before school-children. All reasoning requires this kind of figuration, 
and it would be pedantic to haggle over the assumption that the world 
of sense has some degree of practical existence. But in the judgment 
of these mystical teachers the delusive apprehension of things 
apparent had gradually settled down like a dark cloud over true 
knowledge, until simple folk had been misled into believing the reality 
of their sensations; and in this manner the absolute had given birth to 
the relative. Nothing then remained, some said, but the vague longing 
after a lost truth, glimpses of veiled and forgotten secrets, which have 
kept alive the deeper intuitions in a few penetrative minds. They 
held that mankind could only be rescued out of this prison-house by 
the gradual recognition of the truth that material existence is a 
transient blot on the perfection of the Absolute, that sin is mainly 
nescience, and that only by slow purification and enlightenment is it 
possible to attain spiritual emancipation. 

It is easy for a Hindu to comprehend how all this ontological 
speculation, flowing in from the East upon countries that were under- 
going great intellectual and political changes, threatened for the time 
to confuse and disconcert the plain message brought by the Christian 

tevelation. The abstractions, personifications, and secondary powers 
of the heretical philosophers were the ladders which they set up in 
their attempts to scale the heights of the Divine Science, and which 
landed them among cloudy allegories. Nevertheless, the reason why 
orthodox Christianity triumphed is clear enough to a Hindu, who 
may fancy that in the state of Western Asia some sixteen centuries 
agone he can discern the main lineaments of a picture to be seen at 
the present day in India, and nowhere else. On the one hand, the 
antique paganism was too incoherent, too immoral and irrational, to 
withstand a powerful movement of ethical and social reform, pro- 
pelled by devout enthusiasm and directed by clear-headed leaders 
towards definite ends. On the other hand, the theosophies could take 
no hold upon the multitude, they stirred up no emotion, they en- 
couraged doubt by provoking endless discussion, they merely repre- 
sented the esoteric doctrines which in Asia always lie behind positive 
formulas of belief and worship. Thus far, I think, we have in 
outline and colour the Indian landscape ; we have the paganism and 
we have the philosophies; but I can carry the historic parallel no 
further. For I can see that in the time of the Roman Empire there 
stepped in between the subjective theorist and the objective wor- 
shipper a well-disciplined fearless Church militant, with all the 
momentum of a cause for which men might fight and die. For the 
first time in the world’s annals, a great religion proclaimed itself on a 
distinct historical basis, on supernatural incidents attested by writings 
and witnesses, by signs and scripture, on sublime moral teaching, 
and a promise of salvation for all believers. The doctrines of the 
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Resurrection, of the after-life with pains and penalties which have in 
all ages haunted man’s imagination, of the dim underworld and the 
soul’s survival, were now at last stated plainly, confidently, as sure 
grounds of hope and fear. After long metaphysical controversies, 
the Church settled dogmatically the limits of the Divine Science, the 
essential objects of faith, the mysteries that are to be accepted as 
necessary truths, independent of human reason. But the next great 
epoch in the history of Western Asia is marked by the inrush of 
Islam, the Faith incorporate with Force, which did its work so 
thoroughly that of all the creeds, controversies, and sublime specu- 
lations whose birthplace and seminary had been in that region, no 
vestiges have remained except a few obscure and persecuted sects. 
But the conquest of India by the Mahomedan religion has been 
very partial and incomplete; while the temporal sovereignty has 
fallen into the hands of a civilised law-making nation from the Far 
West. Here one may venture to take up again the historic parallel, 
if it be no mere hallucination for an Indian to imagine that he may 
now survey his own people in a religious condition not unlike that of 
Western Asia, when it was under the supreme dominion of the 
Roman State, though not yet of the Catholic Church. Our whole 
country is within the realm of a powerful empire, governing impar- 
tially by codes which embody the customary Gentile laws, and sedu- 
lously abstaining from interference with religion, so long as religion 
does not meddle with politics. The masses have preserved their 
immemorial polytheisia; they worship innumerable gods directly by 
prayer and sacrifice ; the middle class adores the great gods of the 
Hindu pantheon as the signs and figures of ubiquitous divinity. The 
superior minds among the sacred castes and the students of orthodox 
Hinduism are still engaged in discussing the same problems, the 
same difficulties, the same metaphysical solutions, as those which were 
current in Antioch, Ephesus, and Alexandria some sixteen centuries 
ago. We are still outside the pale of Islam and Christianity; we 
cannot accept religion within a ring fence ; we are still professors of 
the Divine Science, searching incessantly for the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, One without a Second. We admit, provisionally, 
the conventional world of appearances ; we quarrel with no form of 
worship, with no miracles, with no sacred history ; we recognise the 
moral significance and disciplinary influence of Faith in authoritative 
creeds. But we are nevertheless incapable, intellectually, of under- 
standing how such things can be conceived as imposing finality, how 
spirit can be brought into relation with matter, and how the persist- 
ence of evil is to be explained ; and these problems are debated, not 
as mere subjects for academical inquiry, but as the necessary founda- 
tions of satisfactory religious conviction. How can the Unconditioned 
be regarded as actively creative, without entangling Him in the 
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chain of causality ; and how can any motive be imagined in such a 
Being that would produce the creative Purpose? I notice that in a 
contemporary Hindu magazine of articles devoted (of course) to 
metaphysical investigation, a learned Jesuit missionary presses upon 
us, with much ability, the well-known argument that the universe 
shows everywhere proof of Design. But all our Polytheism is no 
more than a rudimentary application of that forcible argument, for 
the polytheist merely infers Divine activity from the processes of 
Nature; though to him many agencies seem more probable than 
One, and capricious interference a more plausible induction than 
uniformity of plan. At best, if you press closely the analogy from 
human art, you have a supreme Architect; and here again you 
fall far short of finality, for whence came the materials? So the 
philosophic inquirer is driven back, like the Gnostic of old, upon the 
Demiurge, the efficient without the material cause, whose own causal 
relation to something beyond has yet to be explained. And the 
visible prevalence of injustice and suffering has long since brought 
our earlier teachers to the expedient of attributing it to the operation 
of merit and demerit, an automatous evolutionary process connected 
with the original qualities of created souls, for which the Creator is 
in some way irresponsible. We all know that this is now a funda- 
mental and powerfully operative doctrine of popular Hinduism. 

But has this visible universe any reality, except as a provisional 
concession to the necessities of sensual existence? If it has not, the 
perplexities vanish ; and the student may be gradually educated up to 
a recognition of the unqualified and unrelated being of Brahma, in 
whom power, wisdom, design, creative energies, are vested by the 
fallacious expedient of Illusory Attributism. To this gnosis, to the 
beatific vision, to the apprehension of absolute unity, he may attain by 
a long course of ascetic functions and severe concentration of thought ; 
and although many cannot reach the clear air of these altitudes, yet 
very few will be found among reflective and contemplative Hindus who 
«lo not find their best consolation for the disorder and perplexities of 
the material world around them in a deep sense of its unsubstantiality. 

I need not endeavour to lead you deeper into the tangled jungle 
of Hindu theosophy. The schools of Hinduism are as various as were 
the Gnostic heresies; the same currents of ideas still cireulate in 
India, though their Western channels have been dry for ages. I hope 
I may have said enough to suggest the situation in outline—the 
correspondence between esoteric devotion and exoteric worship, between 
Pantheism, which identifies everything with God, and Polytheism, 
which dissipates and breaks up the same conception into a multitude 
of images and symbols, between the soul and the material body of 
our religion. A coarse and fantastic popular superstition is inces- 
santly undergoing the refining influence of the higher intelligence ; 
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and by an inverse process a philosophic generalisation is invariably 
redistributed into a multiplicity of palpable forms. The more fabulous 
or extravagant is the myth or miracle, the greater becomes the scope 
for the mystie’s ingenuity of interpretation. He must pretend to 
accept and make room for the play of fancy and credulity; but he 
reserves for our closer circle the hidden meaning, the spiritual light 
which illumines for him a map of queer rites and indecorous cere- 
monies. He brings metaphysics to bear on mythology; he transmutes 
natural deities and their history into allegories that satisfy the more 
inquisitive minds and the moral feeling; he promotes the divinised 
hero or saint into a fresh incarnation of the superior gods. Mean- 
while he inculeates upon his disciples that great principle of Reserve 
in the communication of divine knowledge, which has been, I think, 
the inner policy of all powerful priesthoods elsewhere. You may 
take for an example of the moralising process the doctrine universally 
held by all Hindus, that the human soul, the vessel which contains a 
particle of the divine spirit, is constantly born again and re-incarnate. 
The basis of all primitive religion, from the lowest to the highest, is 
that the vital spark in man is inextinguishable; but what awaits us 
beyond the gate of death? Whither depart the souls of men slain in 
fierce battle, of those whom we love, hate, and fear? Out of this 
ever pressing mystery spring the innumerable phantoms which beset 
the wild folk of our woodlands by day and night, asleep or awake ; a 
troublesome and disorderly multitude of vagrant ghosts and familiar 
demons. How far these reappearances may possess actuality, it matters 
nothing ; I myself am not concerned to differentiate them from all the 
other evanescent phenomena of sense. But as the people settle down 
into orderly habits it becomes necessary to introduce some kind of 
order, regularity, and ethical significance among their incoherent 
beliefs. And so all these hints and dim glimpses of life after death 
that are given by trances, dreams, and spectral visions, this tracking 
of the wandering soul’s passage into animals, plants, or stones—are 
strung together on the long line of perpetual transmigration, and 
interpreted as the upward striving of the soul through myriad stages 
towards higher existence, until it becomes purified for absorption into 
Infinity. To those who prove themselves fit for higher initiation 
something more is disclosed; they discover that all nature is the 
illusive wonder-play of the divine magician, that the visible world is 
a cipher by which those who have the key may read a secret message ; 
that the flowing garb of appearances is but the embroidered veil which 
clothes ultimate Reality, the goal and resting-place of pure intellectual 
apperception. 

Let me venture to assure you that this is in true outline the actual 
condition of contemporary Hinduism; varied, of course, by many 
divergent schools, sects, and reformatory tendencies. It has a sublime 
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morality of its own; and for raising our population gradually out of 
the depths of superstitious ignorance it is not ineffectual; but it 
suffers from external mutability and a certain indefinite vastness. It 
is nevertheless changing, like everything else (except the climate) 
in India, under the great moral and material transformation that we 
have been undergoing during this nineteenth century of your Christian 
era. The difficulty is to forecast the line of its organic development. 
Is it possible, then, to find in the theological history of your Western 
world, in the relation between politic ‘al and philosophical ideas, or in the 
growing influence of physical science and rationalism, any precedents 
or illustrations that may aid us in shaping, or, at least, in conjecturing 
our own religious future ¥ In Europe, as I understand, your churches 
have long ago closed the era of unlimited metaphysical speculation, 
retaining only certain mysterious dogmata that are authoritatively 
prese ribed as facts—that are not philosophical discoveries, but are 
declarations of revealed truth. You have drawn up your creeds; you 
have settled finally all essential beliefs in future records and punish- 
ments, in man’s redemption from sin and resurrection, and, above all, 
in a Divine Personality. You have numbered and ended the list of 
your sacred books; you look for no fresh revelation ; you have regu- 
lated by ordinances the rites and ceremonies which unite the 
worshippers and divide the Churches. And you send out missionaries 
to expound in India their ecclesiastical systems of faith and morals, 
which, with certain internal differences that seem to me immaterial, 
I admit to be of substantial ethical value and efficacy, eminently 
suited for man’s spiritual government, for controlling his unruly 
affections, and expediting his civilisation. But I want you to under- 
stand that we are still wandering in the metaphysic wilderness, and 
that Christianity, returning at last to Asia after an interval of so 
many centuries, finds us still engaged on the same problems as those 
which occupied the schools of Antioch and Alexandria, and the secret 
professors of the Jewish Kabbala. We have never yet set limits, 
either by philosophic criticism or by ecclesiastic ordinance, to the range 
of free inquiry or to the thinking faculty ; we cannot submit to the 
restrictions placed by faith upon inquiry into mysteries ; we are driven 
by our mental constitution to overleap the bounds of sentient experi- 
ence, and to construct, like your ancient heretics, some intelligible 
theory of the unconditioned. We are incapable of apprehending a 
Personality, except in the sense of something that masks or represents 
an incomprehensible notion ; and dogmatic systems are to us no more 
than the formal envelopes of spiritual truth. In short, for us 
Salvation comes, not by righteousness, but by knowledge ; not by the 
casting out of sin, though we long to be delivered from it, but by 
emerging out of ignorance. Of the two trees which stood in your 
Garden of Eden, we Hindus should have chosen the tree of Life, 
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which has been mystically understood to symbolise the wisdom which 
apprehends reality ; whereas by eating the fruit which gave discern- 
ment of good and evil, Adam fell down into the region of earthly pains 
and pleasures, of will and desire. Undoubtedly the multitude of his 
descendants in India are still in the lower state ; to escape calamity and 
obtain benefits they make prayers and oblations ; they bow down before 
the shrines of awful divinities. And verily they have in this visible 
existence the fruits of worship, but these are transient and perishable 
like the hopes and fears of the worshipper. Some intimation of the 
inner truth is to be found in the words of one of your ancient prophets 
—* Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but mine ears hast thou 
opened”; for infinite beatitude comes only to those whose faculties 
have been attuned to the hearing of the unspeakable word. 

It may appear to Europeans astonishing that these speculations are 
still of intense spiritual interest to millions in India, when almost every- 
where else in the civilised world they have been authoritatively dis- 
carded as incompatible with practically operative beliefs. In all civilised 
countries the real basis of religion is no longer metaphysical, but moral ; 
the rules of faith have been codified; the lines of communication 
between earth and heaven have been laid down. But all this firm 
ground of belief and conduct becomes submerged in the vague 
fluctuating intellectualism of the Hindus. Vainly you prove to us 
that the conception of an impersonal, unapproachable Being is in- 
effectual and ethically pernicious ; we recognise the moral danger, but 
it does not stop us, for we are like mariners whom some magnetic 
attraction draws ever further beyond all havens into a boundless sea. 

If, now, you rely upon Western education, upon the spread of 
positive information and methodical classification of facts, to control 
and subdue these inveterate tendencies, I think you are mistaken. 
The effect of such schooling, as it is universally disseminated through 
our society by your system of Public Instruction, is to disintegrate 
the immemorial paganism: it explains second causes, and diminishes 
the credibility of prodigies and miracles as evidence of direct super- 
natural intervention. The picture of a tortoise supporting the earth 
on its back, at which your philosophers have pointed the finger of 
scorn, can in this manner be rightly interpreted to be emblematic of 
demonstrable sustaining forces; but how the tortoise finds a footing 
will still remain a perplexity; nor has the ancient riddle been yet 
solved by those who ridicule it. And in proportion as the people 
become disposed to look deeper for a more reasonable religion they will 
continue to find it, as they are doing already, by large recourse to 
the doctrines and interpretations contained in their own sacred books. 
The concrete images will become signs of the indwelling spirit ; the 
words of the miraculous stories will become metaphoric ; and to the 
spiritually-minded Hindu the substitution of scientific laws for 
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supernatural agencies will only throw the underlying Pantheism a 
little further back. I have noticed in some of your recent apologists 
the tendency to set up against the encroachments cf Rationalism a 
kind of universal Scepticism. All scientific propositions, it is main- 
tained, are in their ultimate analysis no less incapable of verification 
than theological dogmas; the idea of force, for example, will be 
found on scrutiny to be as indistinct as the doctrine of Grace; you 
can only recognise its operations. The logical result of this argu- 
ment is to confirm the Hindu in his conviction of the illusory nature 
of all phenomena, and to strengthen him in meeting the new learning 
with the mysticism of his ancient schools. Nor will he care to con- 
test the authenticity, in an objective and apparitional sense, of 
historical religions; he will only place these things, like the Gnostics 
of old, in the category of secondary manifestations; he will rely 
upon the inward illumination for seeing through and beyond all 
formal beliefs and empirical philosophies. 

I must say that although these habits of thought have their 
obvious practical drawbacks, I value them as a strong antidote against 
the fatal disease of materialism. Moreover, the transcendental posi- 
tion has other advantages. In the first place, it lies beyond the 
range of the erudite literary criticism which every historic religion 
has to face. Secondly, it avoids the immobility which is one danger 
of fixed creeds and articles, for it allows free scope for religious 
speculation among the higher intelligences; while it facilitates the 
gradual adaptation of the popular beliefs to changes of the moral and 
mental level. The contemplative Hindu, surveying the vast field of 
miscellaneous rites and worships presented by his country, says in his 
heart that these things are neither credible nor creditable; but he 
does not therefore proclaim a crusade against the vulgar Polytheism. 
If any one inquires of him regarding these practises, he turns to the 
sacred books, or to some contemporary master of divinity, for an in- 
telligible and spiritual explanation. Or, if the longing to see further 
through the outer husk of the phenomenal world overpowers and 
enthrals him, he may clarify the ordinary sense perceptions by ascetic 
exercises, which give the power of discerning subtle evolutes of 
matter and spirit. I have heard that certain rudimentary indications 
of this latent faculty, which has, of course, been known to us for cen- 
turies, have latterly attracted notice in England, where some sort of 
group or sect of initiates has been formed for necromantic experi- 
ments. But it is said that, in accordance with the utilitarian com- 
plexion taken by all modern research, the chief object of this sect is to 
communicate with the ghosts of dead kinsfolk or national celebrities. 
In our country the cultivation of such abnormal faculties is the 
stock-in-trade of wizards and other wonder-workers, whom I by 
no means brand as impostors; though they take a very low degree 
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in the occult science, and the true spiritualist rather disdains their 
acquaintance. It is at best a naturalistic art, directed towards the 
extension of our bodily faculties into a new region of experimental 
discovery; but we are no more disposed than are the Christian 
Churches to find any solace within the confines of sensational ex- 
perience ; for to accept such conclusions would be a confession of 
spiritual ignorance, the dishonouring servitude out of which we are 
perpetually striving to escape. 

On the other hand, I am very keenly conscious of the objections 
against a system of religious thought that has its citadel in trans- 
eendental idealism. It is administratively ineffectual; it provides 
no firm ground for the highest ethical injunctions; because it 
may regard even the moral law as a provisional ordinance devised 
for satisfying the finite intelligence with a semblance of Order and 
Purpose in human affairs, with the illusory but indispensable notion 
of Free Will, and with a lofty standard of human life and labour. Your 
theologians will object, forcibly, that although they are ready to 


‘make use of pure reason as an ally, they will not accept it as an 


arbiter. They will join hands with us in holding that the essential 
truths of religion are inaccessible to the ordinary understanding, and 
can be divined only by intuition and inspiration ; that the Eternal is 
non-apparent and unverifiable. Nevertheless, they maintain, if I am 
not wrong, that subjective beliefs alone give no abiding place, and 
that religion must stand upon definite facts to be accepted faithfully. 
And so they insist upon the Christian dogmas es necessary truths and 
fundamental axioms, from which is to be deduced the logical syn- 
thesis of orthodox Christianity. Such beliefs, they hold, are as 
independent of philosophic analysis as of scientific demonstration, or 
even of moral significance; they are facts revealed absolutely, not 
relatively or provisionally ; they are the primary and essential objects 
of faith. And for the unwavering acceptance of these truths the 
Churches promise great rewards, far nearer and more tangible than 
the liberation to be attained by contemplative thought ; while modern 
Positivism can hold out to its votaries no futurity at all. 

I agree that this is a reasonable system of authoritative theology, 
having for its cardinal articles the sure and undoubting belief in a 
Personal God, in resurrection and the soul’s immortality; while its 
instrumental mainspring is the doctrine of moral consequences. The 
loose, indefinite notions of divinity are seen to be administratively 
useless; they need to be stamped upon the human imagination as 
tremendous and inevitable facts, as powerful motives for conduct. 
And since the only universal medium for the interchange of mental 
conceptions is to be found in the forms of the material world, in 
figures which may be seen, or words which are the signs of things, the 
Churches have therefore built up the external fabric of religion, each 
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after its own fashion, upon rituals, rubrics, and liturgies, authorita- 
tively prescribed and determined. All this we understand clearly, 
and would willingly adopt into Hinduism ; but at no period in the 
history of India has there occurred that combination of ecclesiastical 
and temporal authority which enabled your Churches, after a pro- 
longed confusion, to lay down and enforce plain rules of faith and 
worship. It is possible that the Buddhistic heresy, when at the 
climax of its extension in Northern India, may have approached this 
degree of power and predominance; but we may guess that with the 
fall of the great Buddhist dynasties the whole hierarchical system 
was overwhelmed by a returning flood of polytheism. However this 
may be, we can now look for no help from a religion which intensifies 
the fundamental weakness of Hinduism, its incapacity to stop at 
any given point in the causal chain, or to be content with penulti- 
mate ‘idena, or to conceive any stage of being, earthly or heavenly, 
to be permanent. The Buddhist is not even satisfied with the 
soul’s absorption, as a drop in the ocean, into the divine essence ; 
he can rest only when some indefinite conception of nonentity . 
permits him to relinquish as inconceivable any further pursuit of the 
soul’s interminable flight, in its striving to escape beyond the possi- 
bilities of sensation. 

In India, therefore, you may behold at this moment an immense 
and intelligent society much given to dreamy meditation over in- 
soluble problems, and practically unanimous in rejecting any solution 
that stops short of Pantheism. If you offer us a definite Religion 
which cireumscribes and controls rationalistic speculation, and includes 
a moral system that is admirably adapted to human needs and circum- 
stances, we must reply that this would be invaluable if we could only 
accept and assimilate it intellectually. But unluckily this very 
quality of appropriateness raises in the Hindu mind a suspicion of 
anthropomorphism, of human inventiveness ; while even your highest 
doctrines contain something that may be felt to be transient and 
terminable. Two cardinal ideas run through our deeper religious 
thought. One is the Maya or cosmic illusion, which cuts the knot of any 
difficulty touching the relation between Spirit and Matter, and pro- 
duces Unity, by exhibiting the visible universe as a shadow projected 
upon the white radiance of eternity ; the other is the notion of the soul’s 
deliverance by long travail from existence in any stage or shape. So 
long as these ideas are ineradicable from our intellectual beliefs, I 
fear that our religious anarchy will resist any attempt to organize our 
theology as you have organized our political government. We may 
agree that it is reasonable to admit the moral necessity of a Supreme 
personal Divinity, even though such a Being cannot be demonstrated 
from experience or by ontological argument. If such a concept is 
required as the rational explanation of what we all feel and acknow- 
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ledge to be duty, then one may be entitled to adopt Theism as a 
belief, founded on moral certainty, that is of enormous importance 
and benefit to mankind. I am aware that among some of my most 
thoughtful and high-minded fellow-countrymen there is a tendency 
to settle upon this conclusion, towards clothing with attributes the 
permanent Reality that resides, as we all acknowledge, behind ap- 
pearances. Yet to the majority, who are still entangled in the Indian 
Gmmosticism, the conception is humanistic; it resembles the demand 
for a settled constitution and a proper sanction for necessary legisla- 
tion; it is tinged with a kind of enlightened utilitarianism. 

In short, we have a religion, but no theology ; we have cosmologies 
and theosophies, but no dogmatic rulings upon such questions as are 
settled by the Christian creeds; and since we have passed no ecclesiastical 
laws, we cannot require any man’s implicit obedience to our teachings. 
Above all, we have never been able so to bend and adjust our metaphysics 
that it might support and fit in with some far-reaching policy and 
practical end. I do not say that Hinduism is no more than a mis- 
cellany of speculative theories and devotional rhapsodies. In the 
ascetic desire to be rid of the flesh, to extinguish worldly thought, and 
above all, in the longing to escape illusion, change, and the pain 
which is the malignant curse of sensitive existence, there is a dominant 
strain of morality ; and the doctrine of the metempsychosis may be 
well insisted upon as inculeating the penalties for sin and the way of 
ascending into salvation. But we have never succeeded, as Christianity 
has done, in so limiting and formulating our notions upon divine 
things, as to bring out of them a system of unified beliefs that are 
infallible rules of faith, and that can also be explained as moral 
ordinances. The Fathers of your Church had, like ourselves, to fight 
with pure rationalism on the one hand, and on the other hand with 
the ineradicable polytheism of the masses. They did so by settling, 
after desperate controversies, the Christian creeds, which determine 
authoritatively the metaphysical questions, and by gradually trans- 
forming the worship of many gods into a qualified monotheism, with 
a ritual that superseded and absorbed the pagan worships. The 
background of the creeds they declared to be mystery; the im- 
moralities and indecencies of paganism were eliminated by slow 
purgation. The dogmatic propositions became fixed as the super- 
natural instruction of an infallible teacher; the State lent its aid to 
enforce obedience, to punish divergent opinions, and “ to maintain 
truth.” Undoubtedly, this system of religion established by law «id 
logically produce much cruel persecution of a kind that has never 
stained Hinduism ; but then it has also bred martyrs, who have died 
both for the Catholic faith and also in the cause of intellectual 
freedom ; whereas a tolerant and even sceptical religion, unsupported 
by the temporal power, neither deserves nor desires such sacrifice. 
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Indeed, the earlier Christian martyrdoms are said to have been 
suffered under persecution by an intolerant State ; and we also should 
in like cirewnstances willingly suffer death, which has little terror for 
any of us. 

On the whole, therefore, we may envy the strength and consistency 
of your organized faiths; they can insist on ultimate truths from the 
standpoint of dogmatic certitude ; they can declare that the moral 
law has been positively ordained by a divine legislature, from which 
there is ne appeal. Yet the stereotyping of your formulas has had 
the effect of hardening both your sacred history and your dogmas into 
a perilous condition of immobility, which becomes more and more 
disadvantageous as the intellectual atmosphere clears and widens. 
There is ample evidence in your creeds to indicate that they were 
evolved out of unlimited reasoning upon spiritual problems, at a period 
when the most imaginative theories and the most abstract conceptions, 
such as still engage our meditations, were discussed, as we still discuss 
them, by the acutest and most daring philosophic intelligences of 
the time. And I make out that the Church often won by sheer force 
of argument. Now that you have closed the scholastic arena, the 
inevitable result is that you have rationalism arrayed against you. 
For since you allow no tampering with the facts on your sacred record 
by allegory or any other such process as we should use in India, they are 
losing credibility ; and the mysteries, though originally the outcome 
of reason, are becoming irrational. According to your divine rulings 
a doctrine of faith is not a philosophical discovery, it is a declaration 
of the Church ; and the Scriptures give plain authentic narratives of 
things that were done and events that occurred. The sure con- 
sequence has been that both philosophy and physical science find 
themselves at issue with theology, being unable to submit to any 
limitation of free criticism or enquiry ; while a fixed ritual brings on 
a revolt against formalism. I agree that this antagonism must be 
accepted by any Church that takes up a position and fights for it ; 
for we know too well that an inconclusive religion is comparatively 
ineffectual, and that the decisive points must be drawn somewhere. 
A show of perfect methodical knowledge may provoke demur ; but it 
has also, as one of your sages has said, a strong tendency to generate 
acquiescence; and it relieves many perplexed consciences from in- 
security and indecision. Moreover, your western Christianity has the 
great quality of bringing the Supreme Divinity into close relation 
with living and suffering humanity ; whereas our philosophic teachers 
can only show us the first cause across a wide abyss, which they 
bridge over as they can, like the Gnostics, by the framework of 
arbitrary hypotheses. And we Brahmins can thoroughly appreciate 
the importance of settling authoritatively and finally the rites and 
ceremonies which are the mystical depositories of those spiritual truths 
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that can only be signified to the people by external observances. 
I have, therefore, little doubt that the advantages of a systematic and 
disciplined religion probably counterbalance its drawbacks ; just as 
the British Government of India, with its legislatures and law courts, 
may on the whole be preferred by a majority of peaceful and com- 
fortable citizens to the free fighting and the uncertainty which it 
extinguished. Nevertheless, although your Empire has given us a 
political settlement after the high Roman fashion, I do not yet see 
what aid it is likely to give us towards any kind of religious unity. 
It does not, indeed, profess to give any, for your Government takes 
its stand on religious neutrality, and attempts, as the Romans did at 
first, to treat the religious question with indifference. I by no means 
object to that neutral attitude, for there is nothing else to be done by 
the rulers of a country where Hinduism is indefinitely divided, and 
where Islam has great strength and vitality. But you will have 
already discovered that the pacification of a vast territory, which 
inevitably produces some degree of political stagnation, rather stirs up 
than silences religious activities, by facilitating the interchange of 
ideas, of correspondence, and the combination of rival sects against 
each other all over the country. Nor can you have failed to notice 
very recently in Western India the bearing upon politics of Brah- 
manical revivalism, or to mark the sympathetic connexion between 
increasing devotion to the god Siva, and open commemoration of the 
Maratta chief Sivaji, who raised the standard of Hindu revolt against 
a foreign domination. And it does not strike me as probable that any 
fresh expansion of religious zeal will develop a cordial understanding 
with secular education and the new learning. These are, however, 
matters for those who rule; and your undeniable political instinct 
ought to have saved you from the error of supposing that, because 
you are neutral, you are therefore entitled to be unconcerned about 
them. 

In the religious situation of India lies my whole interest, and also 
my excuse for troubling you, I fear unprofitably, with our difficulties 
and dilemmas. You offer us your creeds; we cannot accept them 
with implicit faith; we are such unconvertible rationalists that we 
should find scope for argument in every metaphysical proposition ; we 
should fall back again into barren dialectic. You are instructing us 
in your physical science with its useful discoveries and mechanical 
appliances, which train men to dissect the articulated organism of 
nature, and to make this earth more comfortably habitable. Detween 
your orthodox creeds and your scientific studies the old-world pursuit 
of knowledge to the uttermost bounds of human reason has gone out 
of fashion and has become irrational. To a large number of the 
half-taught youths whom your colleges send out into our antique 
society, which they have learnt to despise, this smattering of empiri- 
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cal information is sufficient. They take their ease upon the soil out 
of which they were formed and among the vegetables to which they 
are content to belong. But to the higher minds among us, physical 
science is entirely inconclusive, unless indeed it is read as a symbolical 
Janguage shadowing forth the divine truths of our own philosophy— 


‘ What man that sees the ever-whirling wheel 
Of change, the which all mortal things doth sway, 
But that thereby doth find and plainly feel 
How Mutability in them doth play 
Her cruel sports to many men’s decay ?” 


So said one of your poets, looking forward to the time “ when no 
more change shall be, but steadfast rest of all things firmly stayed 
upon the pillars of Eternity.”” And three hundred years later one of 
your philosophers, whose name we curiously note to be the same as 
the poet’s, has declared Metamorphosis to be the universal law, 
exemplified throughout the heavens and the earth ; but for mutability 
he substituted the dynamic idea of Evolution. Thus the conclusions of 
the poet and the philosopher are, as they shou]ld be, much the same. 
The intervening mechanical processes are more accurately investigated 
by the latter, who nevertheless takes the dynamic prime mover to be 
neither God, nor nature, but some unknowable power. All speculation, 
in whatever stage, theologic, metaphysic, or scientific, has indeed long 
ago reached similar conclusions, with the exception that on the vital 
point whether the force or forces are known or knowable, there has 
been very little agreement. The simple folk believe that all pheno- 
mena are,so to speak, hand-made, produced by gods and demons 
who preside over the machinery and fling about blessings or curses: 
as if a great river were worked by a hand-pump, and a disease were 
like vitriol malignantly thrown in your face. The superior polytheist 
sees that the distribution of natural forces and influences is on a loftier 
scale, he is so far impressed by their potency and regularity that he 
treats them as mighty divinities; the philosophic monotheist argues 
from invariable laws, moral and material, to one great Legislator. 
And all the highest religions have been at one in their anxiety to lift 
the human soul clear above the region of changes, and to bring it 
into some beatific state of finally unbreakable Rest. 


Vamapro SHAstri. 
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A siocrapuy of the late Mr. Henry Reeve, for some forty years editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, has long been in preparation; it is now 
published, and abounds in good reading as well as in conscientious 
workmanship; the subject of the book does not, except in the 
engraved portrait, indeed, stand forth in his person and in his habit 
as he lived, worked, and, as his acquaintances so well remember him, 
with the lifelikeness which Mr. Laughton’s abundant materials might 
have led one to expect. In the eyes of Reeve himself that would 
not have seemed a failure, but a positive merit. Fora robust character 
such as the great Edinburgh editor, his dislike of all that bordered on 
personality seemed at times morbid, and almost recalled the superfine 
delicacy of the matron who concealed the legs of her chairs in muslin 
drapery. The extraordinary opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
and of influencing opinion possessed during the greater part of his 
lifetime by Henry Reeve, the very strongly defined personality—the 
type of an era not more than the attribute of an individual—associated 
with the man, make the book one of extraordinary interest. His 
known work under Reeve in the Edinburgh Review, and his services 
to the Navy records, qualified Mr. Laughton for the task, and had 
already raised the highest expectations among the very many people 
who knew Mr. Reeve personally, or were acquainted with his unique 
reputation, his very interesting and important environment. To have 
edited the buff and yellow during the years when the names of 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Macaulay, had not passed from forces into tradi- 
tions, and long before Disraeli’s famous comparison of quarterly 
periodicals to “ boots at the Red Lion, and chambermaid at the Blue 
Boar,” robbed of their occupation by the march of railways could 
have had any practical point, must have made an important personage 
of a less remarkable man than Henry Reeve. 

Apart from his position and experiences as controller of the great 
quarterly organ of Whiggism, as editor of the Greville Papers and 
intimate friend of their writer, Mr. Reeve, before the present century 
was fifty years old, began his memorable.connection with The Times 
newspaper. During more than two decades he was not only deep in 
the confidence of the famous editor of that journal; he may be 
described as having been the only very intimate friend of Delane— 
certainly in most foreign and in some domestic affairs the one man 
whom Delane joyfully accepted for his philosopher and guide. Mr. 
Reeve’s biographer could scarcely fail to furnish material which will 


(1) Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, C.P., by John Knox Laugh- 
ton, M.A., D.C.L. Longmans & Co. 
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render more striking and close the parallel that is already obvious 
between these two notable men. Both Delane and Reeve seem 
by their birth to have been destined for the positions which they 
afterwards occupied. The father of John Thaddeus Delane had been 
connected with the administration of Printing House Square ; him- 
self a Berkshire man, he knew his official chief as private friend and 
country neighbour. Long before the chair of Barnes fell vacant, the 
shrewd judgment of the elder Walter had fixed upon the younger 
Delane as his successor. 

The father of the future Edinburgh editor was in like manner an 
Edinburgh Reviewer. The same sort of cultivated provincial colony 
to which the Delanes belonged in Berkshire, existed for the Reeves in 
Eastern Anglia. Jew country towns in any part of England have 
surrendered their local distinction more tardily to the pressure of 
metropolitan rivalry than the great social centres in that part of the 
kingdom. Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, enjoys to this day the 
same sort of social ascendancy which the course of fashion, the virtue 
of its waters, and the favour of the faculty, have of late revived for 
Bath. Norwich, where Henry Reeve was born, in 1813, possessed 
in those days a resident society that, in any part of London, and at 
any period would have attracted attention. The Austins, Taylors, 
Martineaus, and Opies, belonged to the little group of which Dr. 
Reeve was a centre. If originally the Austins came from the neigh- 
bouring Suffolk, while much of the life of the most famous member of 
the family, the jurist, was passed in London, John Austin married 
a Norfolk lady, the aunt of Henry Reeve, who became the mother of 
the future Lady Duff-Gordon. This relative, in the year of the 
Queen's accession, secured for Henry Reeve a start in the Privy 
Council Office, where he began as clerk of the Appeals depart- 
ment. Unlike his friend Delane, who, at Magdaien Hall, Oxford, 
learnt more of human nature and horses than of books, Reeve went 
through no form of studying at an English university. His earlier 
education, both as to place and conditions, rather recalls that of the 
historian Gibbon. But, before being established at Geneva, he had 
passed some years at Munich, and had so thoroughly mastered the 
German language as to be able, in his own phrase, to sow his journal- 
istic wild oats by several paying contributions to Bavarian news- 
papers. Neeve’s Genevan sojourn abounds in details brimming over 
with the intensest human interest. On that traditional meeting-ground 
of the antagonistic influences which have gone to the formation of 
national faith, or of personal character, the determining bias was given 
to his religious and political opinions. At Geneva, Gibbon trifled suc- 
cessfully with Catholicism and Protestantism : finally to settle down 
into the “solemn sneer” of the agnostic philosopher. Here, too, 
with the echoes of revolutionary France rollirg in upon him, Gibbon. 
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finally gave himself to that form of Toryism which was the historian’s 
equivalent for the eclectic. Whiggism of Edmund Burke. 

Neither at Geneva nor elsewhere did Reeve know anything of 
these struggles of thought or vicissitudes of opinion. There can 
never have been a time when the translator and friend of De Tocqueville 
was anything but a convinced, sincere Christian, a loyal Church of 
England man, and a determined enemy of avoidable change of every 
sort and in every sphere. ‘Two things, however, he probably brought 
away with him from his stay by the historic lake. In the first place, 
a competent, and, for that day, exceptionally good and serviceable 
knowledge of French, as well as a loathing, partly constitutional, but 
much intensified by experience, of whatever bordered on the vague in 
expression, or verged upon violence in partizanship and thought. 
Switzerland was still the asylum of the expropriated agitators of 
Kurope, for whom their own country had ceased to be a home; apart 
from this, the place was interesting, in the days he was still a learner, 
to Hlenry Reeve for other reasons. How the genius and wisdom of 
Marnix of St. Aldegonde had failed to form into a political whole the 
jarring elements of race and religion in the Low Countries; how, 
even under the fiery breath of Spanish persecution, these had refused 
to be annealed, the conscientious young student had read in history. 
How a not dissimilar problem had found a solution in another part 
of Europe, Reeve must have seen daily during his stay in Switzer- 
land. Geneva was then, as it long continued to be, in Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff’s description, one of the most curious places on the 
Continent, ‘“‘a sort of representation in miniature of the polities of 
the globe, and the headquarters of the most extreme political oppo- 
sites. You may spend your morning with the reddest of Red 
Republicans, and your evening with people who are as like an Eldonian 
Tory as anything now to be found in real life.’’* If it be said that 
Swiss agitations are teacup storms, the contagion of whose unrest 
spreads not beyond the Alps, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff would ask 
his objector to reconsider Swiss events, 1846-7, and say whether these 
were without influence on the fall of the July monarchy, and the 
troubles that shook so many thrones in the year of revolutions. 
Further, Switzerland is tri-lingual. Any movement which power- 
fully excites the social, religious, or political passions of her people is 
carried into France through Geneva, into Italy through Lugano, into 
Germany through Zurich and Basle. If these words of the former 
member for the Elgin Burghs, more lately the Governor of Madras, 
faithfully describe the Switzerland of 1868, still truer were they of the 
Switzerland of those years during which Mr. Reeve was pursuing his 
studies, political and literary, at Geneva. 


(1) Brief Comments on Passing Events, 1858—81. Grant Duff. Privately printed. 
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The influences of his stay here coloured in some way or other the 
whole of his after life; he went abroad a raw British provincial ; he 
returned to England a man of the world, as well as a considerable 
personage in Continental society. He had not only made the ac- 
quaintance of, but become intimate with, Victor Cousin, Circourt, 
Guizot,and Guizot’s Minister of Public Instruction, Villemain—the last 
a Professor at the Sorbonne during the first two decades of the century 
as well as Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, and a writer 
who did more than most of his countrymen to diffuse a knowledge of 
French literature throughout Europe, but especially in England. 
Reeve’s great friend was, however, always the French political phil- 
osopher, De Tocqueville. Few men could have more resembled each 
other in taste, in temper, in studies, in literary and political idiosyncrasies 
than the author of Democracy in America, and its translator into 
English. It is one of the most remarkable friendships recorded in 
the history of literature, of any period. The letters interchanged 
between De Tocqueville and Reeve during a large part of their life- 
time would fill a moderate-sized room; they must have constituted 
the piéce de résistance of any biographer. Even those samples of this 
correspondence to be found at the end of De Tocqueville’s published 
works had enabled one to form an idea of the whole. Glancing 
through the Reeve-Tocqueville letters already before the world, one 
perceives them to be nothing less than the French writer’s private 
annotations on his best-known works, penned for the benefit of his 
greatest friend, and, through him, for that of the European public. 
They are rich in hints not less of the inner life of Reeve than of De 
Tocqueville himself, and show the striking resemblance of the opinions 
held by each. 

On everything connected with religion, whether as to the truth of 
the Christian revelation, or its practical usefulness to the daily life 
not less of the world as well as to that of the Church, the two men were 
in complete agreement. Beneath a manner always formal, sometimes 
a little pompous, and often reserved, Henry Reeve concealed a kindly 
and not altogether unsympathetic nature. Loyalty to the central 
truths of his country’s faith in their scriptural garb, prevented Reeve, 
as to some extent it prevented De Tocqueville too, from extending to 
the men of genius outside his own school the appreciation that was 
intellectually their due. In this Reeve and De Tocqueville were more 
than orthodox, for, as the Cardinal says in Lothaii, “The Church has 
always been the friend of Science,” and the little affair of Giordano 
Bruno has been more than atoned for by the acceptance at the hands 
of Mr. St. George Mivart and the faithful generally, of the leading 
principles of the doctrine of evolution according to Darwin. In these 
matters, following, as in all things he did, his own conscience, Henry 
Reeve was a law to himself. To know, as from Professor Laughton’s 
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book we may, how in these matters precisely Mr. Reeve thought and 
spoke, will give us the secret of the convictions of Alexis de Toeque- 
ville on the same points. 

If, therefore, a translator should be a continuation of the author, 
Reeve was the ideal person for rendering into English Democracy in 
America. The French thinker had a full sense of his obligations to 
his English friend. There is nothing that is not transparently 
sincere in the several letters in which De Tocqueville expresses the 
gratitude of himself and his family for that version by Mr. Reeve, 
which thirty years ago had made the Democracy in America a supple- 
mentary text-book to Aristotle’s Politics in the Oxford schools. Such 
diversities of opinion on public matters as separated the two friends 
are, in many of his letters, especially in those written to different 
persons in 1835, indicated by the French writer himself. Even when 
De Tocqueville is writing, not directly to, or primarily about, Reeve, 
one may notice an undercurrent of implied reference to him, ¢.y., in 
De Tocqueville’s definition of his own place as a political philosopher. 
““My recommendations,” he said, “tend towards the progressive 
development of democracy ”’ ; the dangers to which democracy exposes 
men are pointed out, the teacher expressly and repeatedly disclaims 
the imputation of holding that baneful tendencies of popular rule 
cannot, if taken in time, be resisted, or its worst dangers when foreseen 
be averted. The great fault of Republicans is generally held by 
De Tocqueville to be a failure to see either the full good or evil of the 
condition into which they wish to bring Society—these are the two 
professed morals in Democracy in America—* so that we may look our 
enemies in the face,and know what we have to fight.” This qualified 
optimism seemed to De Tocqueville to place him “in a category quite 
different from Jouffroy ” ; it also distinguishes him from Reeve. Are 
the perils of democracy inevitable? The answer given to that question 
decides the school, whether that of De Tocqueville or Reeve, to which 
the thinker belongs. If the reply be in the affirmative, all one can do 
is to keep off democracy as long as possible; when it and its terrors 
arrive to cover one’s head with one’s cloak and submit to one’s fate. 
De Tocqueville’s reply is essentially a counsel of courage and hope. 
Admitting the reality of democratic perils, he wishes Society to 
confront them like a strong man knowing danger is before him, and 
must be met if he is to reach his object; facing, therefore, the risk 
without repining as a necessary part of his undertaking, and alarmed 
only when he cannot see the dimensions of the danger. The hiding 
of the head with the cloak and the submission to fate, sum up the 
counsel of despair; they do not greatly caricature the attitude to which 
temperament and conviction alike inclined Mr. Henry Reeve. 

Properly to understand the cause of this, one must do more than 
coldly analyse the intellectual crasis of Reeve or examine his intel- 
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lectual environment alone. All Reeve’s manhood was practically 
lived in London, in the best, the most exclusive, and not the least 
prejudiced, society which the England of his time possessed. This 
was the age, not of the large and varied public that exists to-day, 
but of the patron ; not, indeed, the fine noblemen, like him in whose 
vestibule Samuel Johnson, kept waiting, cursed to himself the places 
where his lines had fallen; but a condition of things under which 
the controllers of the intellectual life or the literary society of the 
kingdom were very enlightened and accomplished men, not, indeed, 
entirely illiberal in their ideas, but still, above all things, of the 
aristocratic caste. The great authority for the era now spoken of is 
the autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, to which may be added, 
perhaps, that of Sir Archibald Alison. Among the most eminent of 
the noble families, those of Lansdowne and Stanhope divided between 
them the social supremacy of intellectual England, if not of Europe. 
No stranger from the provinces or from beyond the Atlantic could 
hope to see the best mind of the kingdom at work or at play without 
letters to Lord Mahon, whose parties in Grosvenor Place preceded in 
time and prestige the Albany or Belgravian breakfasts of Monckton 
Milnes. Bulwer Lytton, by his journalistic acquaintance and thea- 
trical tastes, did something towards infusing a democratic leaven 
into this always patrician and seldom expansive organization. Without 
Bulwer’s help Antonio Gallenga, the great Times leader writer and 
correspondent as he afterwards became, would scarcely have found 
admission to Printing House Square or have been welcomed in the 
parlours of those old-world West End publishers, most of whom Mr. 
Colburn’s successors almost alone survive. When Henry Taylor set 
out to push his fortunes in London, he had already graduated as a 
Quarterly Reviewer. Yet for his success he trusted less to that intro- 
duction than to the interest taken in him by the father of the present 
Lord Knutsford, the Sir Henry Holland who had as his patients and 
friends all the statesmen of England and most of the crowned heads 
of the world. 

During the years before his succession as Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Reeve had indeed 
been a newspaper writer. Neither the subjects of his articles nor the 
conditions of their composition brought him into touch with the news- 
paper public as that phrase is understood to-day. Sometimes indeed, 
as Mr. Laughton describes, Reeve wrote leaders under great pressure 
while the boy was waiting. But more often it was a species of polite 
and leisurely pamphleteering rather than journalism. The capitals of 
Europe had yet to be mutually connected by a network of telegraphic 
and telephonic wires. Mr. Reeve’s discourses on foreign policy in 
The Times usually appeared on the Tuesday ; they were written not 
on the spur of the moment, and with the “flimsy ” handed in by 
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a telegraph clerk as their text, but after the deliberate interchange of 
letters with distinguished foreigners, after consultation with the best- 
informed of contemporary statesmen in or out of office, especially 
with Reeve’s great friend and inspirer, the then Lord Clarendon, the 
erewhile I‘oreign Secretary as well as Irish Viceroy. ‘The puissant, 
grave, courtly, and augustly-placed Reeve might therefore have 
repelled the imputation of being a newspaper writer as justly as of 
being a “ penny-a-liner.”” He should be recollected, as by those who 
knew him well he is, and as his biographer cireumstantially shows him 
to have been, a very considerable critic of statesmen and policy, fre- 
quently narrow, always intelligent and powerful, combining in his 
own person unusual knowledge, and prejudices not less strong than 
his intellect was vigorous and keen. 

The entire confidences of Printing House Square might have made 
the life of Henry Reeve the history of The Times newspaper during 
its most memorable years as well. No one who did not serve con- 
fidentially and importantly behind the scenes under the réyime of 
Walter, Delane, and Dasent, in other words no person probably now 
living can state the truth about the motives determining the attitude 
of the newspaper, towards Prussia in the earlier days of its struggle 
for German hegemony, towards Denmark in 1864, and towards the 
two Teutonic rivals in the deadly and decisive campaign for the first 
place known as the Seven Days’ War, decided on the field of Sadowa 
in the summer of 1866. Throughout these great events it is an open 
secret that Henry Reeve’s influence with a great newspaper and a 
great editor was exercised consistently on the side opposite to that 
generally taken by the enlightened Liberals of the period, of whom 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff is to-day about the only surviving type. 
Having frowned down the idea of British help towards Denmark in 
1864, Reeve loftily waived aside the pretensions which, two years 
later, Prussia made good by force of arms. The truth is, Reeve’s 
personal sympathies were a legacy from the days of the Holy Alliance, 
and set naturally towards autocrats and absolutism. 

Before Henry Reeve became, in the manner just seen, a great 
politico-journalistie force, he had been promoted (184%) from his 
clerkship in the Appeal department to the Registrarship of the 
Privy Council. Here it was that his acquaintance with the clerk of 
the Council, Charles Greville, ripened into friendship, close, and in its 
nature, confidential, as well as eventful and entertaining in its results 
The “ horrid friends’ of whom his hostess, the then Lady Granville, 
used humorously to complain as visiting Charles Greville at her house 
in Bruton Street, were varied by a caller whom no person could have 
mistaken for a turfite. This was Greville’s Registrar at the Privy 
Council Office, the sedate and stately Reeve himself. The famous 
journals were destined, in the first place, for inspection by another 
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friend of their writer, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who died before 
the diarist himself. By consequence, Reeve, who in 1855 had 
succeeded Lewis in the Edinburgh Review, followed him also four 
years later as editor-elect of the Greville Papers. Differing much 
in their pleasures and pursuits, Greville and Reeve were, on most 
really important matters, in reciprocal sympathy not less close than 
Reeve and Delane. As aman of the world, which of the most con- 
summate sort above all things he was, Greville had comparatively 
little in common with George Selwyn, so distinguished in the mundane 
métier of the eighteenth century ; for Greville’s worldliness was intol- 
erant of triflers (the turf to him being an interest of the most 
serious kind). Both the diarist and his editor looked upon politics 
as a patrician game: its pleasure and profit depend on the players 
belonging to the best social sets. 

These, however, important as they were, formed only a few of the 
educational influences by which the earlier manhood of Henry Reeve 
was surrounded. Of his position in the choicest society of his native 
land it might be enough to say that successively he became not only a 
member, but the secretary, of the Literary Society, 1857, and of The 
Club, 1861 (that which, founded by Dr. Johnson in 1763, has con- 
tinuously to the present day numbered among its members the most 
illustrious Englishmen of the age in every department). The 
highest honours that the intellectual world of France could bestow 
also fell to the Edinburgh editor. The French Institute first elected 
him correspondent ; then some years later nominated him, in succes- 
sion to Sir Henry Maine, an Associated Member. That was the period 
when there existed a solidarity between French and English thought 
and letters, and their representatives, such as the Victorian age has not 
often seen. On the other side of the Channel, Alexis de Tocqueville 
seems always to have been the foremost and an inspiring figure in 
this intercourse. The Englishmen most prominently associated with 
him were, after Henry Reeve himself, George Grote, the historian of 
Greece, W. R. Greg, and John Stuart Mill. Richard Cobden may 
deserve the description of him by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff as 
the great international man of the century. But the Britons that 
more than any others established a close continuity between the 
England whose London centre is the Athenzeum Club, and the Paris 
whose wits used to meet at houses long improved off the earth, at 
cafés and clubs of which the very names are forgotten, were the men 
among whom Reeve pre-eminently stands out. The associations, 
therefore, if not all the actual text of Professor Laughton’s book, are 
of international interest. 

That these two stout volumes have been in parts anticipated is 
inseparable from their subject matter, and in no way discreditable to 
their author. De Tocqueville’s thoughtful and luminous letters, long 
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since published, reflect the most salient, bright and _ instructive 
angles of Reeve’s cosmopolitan existence. On that rich and early 
store another draft may now be made. Little indeed remained to be 
written which could deepen the impression of the intensely Conser- 
vative qualities of the intellectual atmosphere breathed by Reeve, 
quite as much when with his foreign philosophers and friends as 
when in his own study or in his room at the Privy Council office in 
London. Reeve himself was, as has been seen, constitutionally predis- 
posed to gloomier views of the future undera Liberal Régime than De 
Tocqueville thought it necessary to take. Yet some of his French 
friends’ letters to him on this subject might have served to reassure 
Reeve, or at least suggest to him that the organic difference of 
social conditions in England and France might reasonably relieve 
him of certain apprehensions drawn from French experiences. More 
than half a century ago, at the request of the then Lord Radnor, 
whom he knew through Reeve, De Tocqueville drew up for his Eng- 
lish friends a remarkable statement about the Church in France. This 
document should have dispelled some of Reeve’s worst fears. French 
irreligion or unbelief seemed to De Tocqueville and his friends to 
grow out of the position of the Church before and since the revolution 
of 1830. Napoleon I., when re-establishing Catholicism, reduced the 
clergy from proprietors to pensioners, The restored Bourbons practi- 
cally did not disturb that arrangement. The priests consequently 
became a department of State ; they were the first object of attack to 
every faction opposing the Government of the day. Involuntarily 
the Church identified itself with Royalty, with Conservatism, or with 
some form of reactionism. The Liberal Party—the great majority of 
the nation—became irreligious on political grounds. Impiety was a 
form of opposition. Excellent men were furious when religion was 
mentioned. Others notoriously immoral talked of restoring altars, 
and of inculeating reverence towards God. Yet even thus De Tocque- 
ville, in 1835, was constrained to confess the practical disappearance 
of any anti-religious sentiment in France. He did not know of one 
irreligious publication ; religion and priests had entirely vanished from 
the caricatures. Mr. Reeve himself seems to have agreed with De 
Tocqueville that nothing like the French antagonism to religion, and 
little like the indifferentism, prevailed among English Liberals. In 
view, therefore, of man being essentially a religious creature, Mr. 
Reeve might have safely exorcised the phantom of a creedless, godless 
democracy on the Thames, trampling alike on altar and throne. 

More profitable and more interesting than speculations on the 
French or English political and religious future will be the views 
not merely of Reeve himself, but of the very able Englishmen with 
whom he had to do, notably Charles Buller, as to the future distribu- 
tion of political forces in England. It is in 1898 rather more than a 
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century since the old Whig Party was shattered by the secession of 
the Fitzwilliam and Portland sections to Pitt. Even so far back as 
1845-6, the political philosophers with whom Reeve consorted on both 
sides of the Channel were speculating upon a solution of the then per- 
plexities by a fusion of Whigs and Tories and the formation of a new 
party. The idea is only suggested to be rejected as impracticable, 
and likely to become increasingly so as years rolled on. Most of 
those who formed this little Anglo-French coterie were as thoughtful 
and cultivated as they were earnest and honest. They were not, how- 
ever, prophets. The democratic evolution which as a sort of cataclysm 
they expected in England came, if it came at all, silently and imper- 
ceptibly, with no organic change in our social or political structure. 
The legitimist Orleanist restoration, which they were agreed in antici- 
pating as ultimately inevitable in France, never arrived at all; though 
it is likely enough that up to the close of his life Mr. Reeve, who 
passed his eightieth birthday at Chantilly, never said good-bye to the 
Due D’Aumale after a dinner at The Club without a sense of the 
possibility of his next meeting that accomplished prince as the occu- 
pant of the French throne. 

In relation to France the literary and social value of the new 
Reeve memorials will probably be found greater than their 
political. This is what might have been anticipated from the Reeve- 
Tocqueville, letters already before the world. The two men talked 
and wrote on these subjects without constraint, with full and exact 
knowledge. ‘They agreed in praising the past time as best, and 
“the latter part of the seventeenth century as the golden age of 
French letters.” In the eighteenth century it had become difficult 
to become original by matter, so men tried to strike by style; were 
ornamental and grotesque just as Norman architecture gradually 
became florid, and ultimately flamboyant. De Tocqueville sums up 
this matter by saying that “ Rousseau lived twenty years, then begat 
Chateaubriand ; that Chateaubriand begat Victor Hugo; and that 
Victor Hugo, being tempted of the devil, is begetting every day.” 
These pointed sentences may remind one that, like most of the men 
with whom he lived intimately, De Tocqueville’s intellectual deve- 
lopment and sympathies, having reached their maturity, summarily 
and permanently stopped. So, too, was it in the case of Henry 
Reeve. In politics Mr. Reeve never moved beyond the point gained 
by him when what was called the Liberal Party had as its master 
spirits men like Lord Clarendon, Lord John Russell, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. In philosophy it was for Reeve as if the stream of 
European thought had ceased to rise beyond the high-water mark 
of Kant or Victor Cousin. This is but to say that, like many others, 
Henry Reeve never emancipated himself from the organized prejudices 
against unlicensed progress in letters, politics, thought of all kinds, 
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wherein he, and his contemporaries, had been educated. That fact 
will rather increase, than detract from, the historic value and interest 
of this noticeable biography. With the late Lord Granville Mr. 
Reeve shares the distinction of having spoken French better than any 
among his native contemporaries. Unlike Lord Granville, but 
resembling in this respect the object of his political dread, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Reeve never became completely at home in the social 
fusion which is the characteristic of our intercourse to-day, which 
Lord Beaconsfield, like Lord Granville, enjoyed, but which Mr. 
Gladstone did not appreciate. 

At Lord Salisbury’s installation as Chancellor, 1870, on the same 
day in the Sheldonian Theatre, Dr. W. Smith, of the Quarterly, and 
Mr. Reeve, of the Edinburgh, received the honorary D.C.L. In 
both cases the compliment was thoroughly deserved. Each man was 
a great editor of the old school. The best traditions of their business, 
those which they had received, on the one side from Macvey Napier, 
the predecessor of Sir G. C. Lewis in the Edinburgh, and from Gifford 
or Lockhart on the other, both men ably, as faithfully, carried on. 
Reeve’s own translation of De Tocqueville’s famous book was praised 
by the author’s wife as “clear, sober, and simple’’—just what it 
ought to be for a book on political philosophy. The description 
exactly fits, not only all which this editor wrote himself, but, so far as 
in him lay, all of which he was the cause of others writing for him. 
No editor pruned off so conscientiously and diligently whatever 
struck him as an individual excrescence, whether of thought or lan- 
guage on the part of the contributor. For in the days in which 
Reeve had been trained the idea of a great periodical being a plat- 
form for an individual, or anything but the organ of a party, would 
have been deemed an abomination. To-day, perhaps, even so strong 
a man as Reeve might not have been able to control exactly opposite 
tendencies. Nor into those severe pages, in deference to popular 
taste, might he have refused to admit, without complaining, more 
of that purely personal talk at which, though when coming from 
Abraham Hayward, he shied, as well as lighter compositions tinged 
by a humour that personally he might have disapproved. A 
larger sense of humour would have made Reeve a greater man 
than he was. It was his very moderate endowment with that 
quality which prevented him from appreciating Carlyle. For 
though we of to-day see in this famous Scot chiefly the historian- 
philosopher, it was more especially his powers as a humourist which 
chiefly or at first impressed his contemporaries in letters who were 
alive when the Sartor Resartus series had prepared the way for the 
epical humour of The French Revolution. But for these limitations 
of his qualities, however, it is scarcely likely that Mr. Reeve would 
have stood so high in the confidence of Delane, or would in most 
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foreign matters, during more than twenty years, have appreciably 
affected the policy of Tie Times newspaper. In a few lines addressed 
to the present writer in 1895 Mr. Reeve spoke of the mischief done 
on both sides by Disraeli and Gladstone as irremediable. The minute 
and fresh demonstrations of the ground on which this opinion rested, 
now supplied by Mr. Laughton, place his book at the head of all 
writings of the sort since the Greville papers. It was the sobriety, 
as well as force of intellect, which attracted Delane so powerfully in 
Reeve. All that the great editor detested and distrusted in jour- 
nalism he himself was apt to sum up in the word “ plunging.” 
Because at every point Reeve was the exact opposite of the literary 
or newspaper plunger, he became one of the contracting parties in 
the most remarkable and fruitful friendship which newspaper annals 
ean record. This fact, far more than his editorship of the Hdinburgh 
Review, makes the chief interest of his industrious, prolonged, useful, 
blameless, and dignified career. Bulwer Lytton’s biographical 
criticism on Paul Louis Courier first appeared in The New Monthly 
Magazine for March, 1833; but even before this Henry Reeve had 
acted as pioneer to the English public of the best French thought 
and letters of the period. This alone gives him a notable place in 
the literary relations of the two countries. It will commend these 
welcome memoirs to the thoughtful public, not only of England, but 
of Europe. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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Monday, 27th June.—They say that 4,000 men have arrived at 
Palma Soriano from Manzanillo, but I don’t know if it is true. There 
was some firing Aguadores way yesterday, and last night, or rather 
at 2.30 a.m. this morning, the Spaniards destroyed part of the Jura- 
gua bridge, so that trains cannot pass. The Vesuvius pitched in her 
usual two shells before daybreak, this time on to the Socapa battery, 
and wounded another three men of the Mercedes. No one can under- 
stand what the American forces are waiting for, but it is said that 
eleven more steamers had appeared at Berracos (the others had gone 
away), and they probably are awaiting artillery or more men. I don’t 
think they have landed more than 12,000 to 15,000 men. 

Tuesday, 28th June.—The troops have not yet been heard of at 
Palma Soriano. Flour has been sold at sixty-eight dollars gold per 
barrel, and anyone who has any now asks 100 dollars per barrel for 
it. Eggs are fifteen cents each, and a big biscuit sells for twenty 
cents when it is to be had. To-day I spoke very seriously to General 
Toral about the American prisoners, and insisted on them being 
removed from where they are. He promised me to attend to it. I 
went to see them all this afternoon, and found that one, Montague, 
has been now ill for three days with intermittent fever, and another, 
Kelly, has fallen sick to-day. This evening, therefore, I have been 
again to Toral, and found that he has given orders for their removal, 
sick and well ones, to a room in the Military Hospital, which is large 
and well ventilated, and they are to be removed there to-morrow. 
I shall then go and inspect it, but without exercise they are sure to 
fall sick. Hobson proposed their being sent to the American Hospital 
ship under parole of the Admiral, but Toral did not seem to see that. 
From the barracks I could see the condensation of the atmosphere 
caused by the American camp at Sevilla, which is only eight miles 
by the road, and their scouts reach up to the Spanish outposts near 
town. Caney still belongs to the Spaniards and so does Aguadores. 
They say that they are waiting for reinforcements before attacking, 
and that those are to arrive the day after to-morrow. The Vesuvius 
was quiet last night, but during the day there have been occasional 
shots fired at Aguadores. Among the Americans there is a French 
staff officer watching operations. 

Wednesday, 29th June—Nothing particular has occurred to-day, 
and they say the Americans are awaiting reinforcements. 


(1) Copyrighted in 1898 in U.S.A. by the 8. 8. McClure Company. 
(Continued from the October number.) 
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Thursday, 80th Junec.—This afternoon a balloon, captive, was seen 
rising from the American camp and called great attention. Also a 
vessel was chased and caught by the fleet outside. They say she is 
a black steamer like the Amethyst, afterwards Santiago de Cuba, and 
was coming up from leeward and was getting well away from a vessel 
chasing her, but two ships from here went out and cut her off. The 
Spaniards continue to mount guns and prepare earthworks, and have, 
I believe, now about forty guns. 

Friday, 1st July—This morning at seven we began to hear 
cannonading in the direction of Caney and Sevilla, or nearer here, 
and at eight I went up to the high part of San Basilie Street, where 
it looks out on the Caney plain, and found they had artillery on the 
little hill just to the north of Begon&, Campana is the place. The 
balloon was about Tamari, and some more cannon were near Miguel 

todriguez’ place, or near where those two men had their kitchen garden 
on the road to Juragua. The first-named cannon were firing towards 
Caney, and the distance of the other battery to where I stood was 
three miles, to judge by the time the report took to arrive. It was 
evident that they were going to take Caney and not be outflanked, 
and then it was natural they should advance on this town. About 
eleven o’clock they came nearer and began to fire on the trincheras, 
and at the same time the American fleet began to throw shells into 
town from in front of Aguadores. The first fell in the Barracones 
Street, just behind Schumann’s store; the next went into the Carmen 
church in St. Thomas Street, and then I thought it time to go up to 
breakfast, but looked on my way in at Louis Brooks, who was up but 
very far from well. While there another shell fell some five hundred 
yards from his azotea on the Veguita side, and after breakfast they 
began to get hotter, and it seemed to me that this house was just in 
the line of fire, especially when one fell and burst not a hundred and 
fifty yards from this house, between here and the Veguita house, 
where Castillo started his clinic. I thought then I would send the 
women and children down to the store as being safer, but Mason tele- 
phoned me that shells were also falling in that neighbourhood, and 
that one had just fallen close to Valiente’s shop. [Therefore I sent 
them to your grandmother’s, and after my wife had gone I could not 
find my revolver, which I thought I might want, as the firing of 
musketry and gatlings was terrific and getting nearer. I therefore 
sent Martinez after it, that is, to ask your mother where it was, and 
just as he left a shell passed over our heads in the direction of the house 
they had gone, and therefore I told Martinez to tell them to come 
back, as I expected the Americans every moment to be in the town, 
and I preferred the women to be here for that. That shell actually 
fell in the Albernis house in the callejon alongside your grandmother's, 
so there is not much choice of a situation. For one moment, when 
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that shell burst so near and the children began to cry, your mother 
was frightened, but immediately recovered herself.] I sent for the 
other Consuls and we had a meeting as to protesting to Admiral 
Sampson against his throwing shells in this way on defenceless folk, 
without a word of previous advice, and we signed a letter which will 
go to him to-morrow morning if the Governor allows a flag of truce 
to go out, which I doubt. Several more shells have fallen in different 
houses and streets of the town, but I have not yet particulars. Until 
2 p.m. the continuous reports of gatlings, musketry, and cannon were 
terrific. Then came a lull, and they began again, advancing. After 
an hour or so another lull and then another attack, and now when I 
began to write this they were firing again as hard as they could,’ 
5.30 p.m. A short time ago, say 6.30, they stopped, and we shall 
now see if they will allow us to sleep, or if they will rush the town 
with the moon. General Vara del Rey and his two aides were killed this 
morning on taking Caney, also Colonel Vaquero, and Bustamante, 
the Admiral’s chief of staff, who was commanding the men from the 
fleet in the trenches, has been badly wounded in the groin and is not 
expected to live. Colonel Ordonez of the artillery is shot through 
two legs, and they say the colonel of engineers is also wounded, and 
there are other officers killed. God knows who will go to-morrow. 
We hear that four ships were bombarding Manzanillo yesterday after- 
noon, and to-day our direct cable communication with Cienfuegos 
appears to be cut. Now, at nightfall, the Americans are in possession 
of San Juan, close by where the Caney and Juragua roads divide, 
and here on the south side of the town they are nearer, say just before 
Station Ursula. On the other side they are between Sueno and 
Roberts Veguita. Linares was brought in this afternoon wounded 
in the left arm. He has delivered over the command to General 
Toral. 

Eleven at night.—Toral tells me they tried to land at Aguadores 
to-day but failed, and that they were throwing shell there. I am 
now informed that the Americans since four o’clock this afternoon are 
extending towards Cuavitas and the Matadero sides, so as to surround 
the town. We shall probably be attacked from all sides to-morrow. 
All told there are about 6,000 men of arms, in the town and in the 
neighbourhood, say nearly 4,000 troops, 1,000 from the ships, and 
1,000 volunteers, but some are at the Cruz, others at Morro, San 
Miguel de Paradas. Therefore there are certainly not more than 
5,000 opposed to the Americans. I should say “ were,” for any 
quantity on both sides must have died to-day. The men from the 
ships are good, but the troops are half-starved, sick, and dispirited, 
and not of much use. Again they have been bombarding Manzanillo 
to-day. It is supposed that Pando is on his way with troops from 
Manzanillo, they say 8,000 men. If so, after the Americans take 
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this place, we may yet have another attack from Pando’s people, to 
say nothing of the Spanish squadron in port. 

Saturday, 2nd July.—At daybreak, five o’clock, the firing of cannon 
and rifles began, and was hot until eight o’clock, when it ceased until 
twelve. The ships outside also began at six o’clock, and kept it up 
without intermission until eight. They were firing at the Morro, and 
shell fell in the bay. There were also some shell in town in the early 
morning, but I believe these proceeded from the artillery of the land 
attack. These shells were whistling just over our heads, and I hurried 
the women and children downstairs. We made sure they would have 
rushed the town then, but they did not. At noon they began again, 
and though at times the firing was very hot it has not been so much 
so as yesterday, but more continuous. This morning Capriles, at the 
head of a party of marines or sailors, retook the San Juan Fort, 
capturing two American cannons and recapturing the Spanish cannon 
taken by them there the previous day. At nightfall the firing ceased, 
but at a quarter to ten at night it began again furiously for half an 
hour, and now, midnight, I have just persuaded the people to go to 
bed. I have the house full cf people. At ten to-day the French 
Consul showed me a reply he had received from the Spanish Admiral 
to a communication he had sent him the day before, asking if it was 
true that they would bombard the town if the Americans took it, and 
in such case to let us know. The Admiral replied that immediately 
on the Americans taking possession he would commence hostilities 
against the place, and to take that letter as advice. The Consul 
immediately sent around to all the Frenchmen to advise them to go 
off with him to the country, but as the Americans had taken Cuavitas 
the night before the Government would allow no train to go out. 
They left at one o’clock with a few carts and horses, but mostly on 
foot, and they say they were fired at on their way to Cuavitas, but I 
don’t know. The panic was something terrific, and I was besieged by 
people who wanted to know what to do, and they would not leave me 
a moment in which to send a telegram or anything. I saw the Civil 
Governor, and told him about the Admiral’s reply. He went to see 
Toral, who was at the front, and also the Admiral. The latter said 
that if they took the town, and the army and the inhabitants abandoned 
it, he certainly should fire at the Americans, but this was very 
different from his despatch to the French Consul, which the latter has 
carried off with him to the country. Louis Brooks and family went 
down to the store at midday, so as to be on hand near the train with 
their bundles, but no train went. Rice and beans the only things for 
breakfast that day, as it was difficult to cook with the bullets and rush 
and panic, and we did not get much to eat either. My women folk 
took it all very quietly. Yesterday the Americans made no head- 
way ; on the contrary, they lost San Juan Fort, but they have now 
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extended themselves all round the town, that is, from in front of the 
Beneficencia or Station Ursula to the Matadero, and the American 
flag was flying in San Pedro. The troops have been called in from 
the west side of the bay, Cobre has been abandoned, and the forts on 
the hills behind, where they had the heliographs, were burning last 
night. They say to-night that the Manzanillo reinforcements, some 
4,000 men, are at San Luis, and will be here to-morrow. It seems 
incredible that the Americans, with their large force, have not yet 
taken this place. The defence of the Spaniards has been really heroic, 
the more so when you consider they are half-starved and sick. It 
was affirmed to-day that the squadron would leave this evening, but 
they have not done so, though the pilots are on board. I will believe 
it when I see them get out, and I wish they would. If they do they 
will fare badly outside. Had the American troops followed up their 
advantage of yesterday, and rushed the town, they would have 
carried it. To-day the spirit of the defenders has recovered. 

Sunday, 3rd July._-At 9.30 Spanish squadron got under weigh, 
and soon after we heard the guns outside, counting 2,545 shots in 
sixty-five minutes, after which we heard no more. Mason went to the 
vigia, reported they had rounded Cape Cabrera, followed by five 
American ships, and it was thought they had made good their escape. 
At 2.30 p.m. General Toral sent me a message to see him, and then 
he showed me a letter from General Shafter, saying he had deter- 
mined to shell the town next day at 10 a.m., and gave the notice so 
that the women and children might be got out before that hour. I 
advised the other Consuls, saw the Civil Governor, and cabled the 
Commodore to send a ship if there was time; and at about half-past 
four I went with R. Mason, Ysidoro Agostini, Modesto Ros, and 
Willie, part of the way in a carriage and rest on foot, to the American 
lines. We first found Colonel Dorst, who took us to General Kent 
and General Wheeler behind San Juan. The latter sent a message 
to General Shafter, at the Pozo, and he conceded twenty-four hours 
more. We explained to them what a frightful act they were about 
to commit, and that, while doing no harm whatever to the Spanish 
army, they would drive out to a barren country and starvation some 
20,000 women and children, and destroy their homes. The villages 
of Caney and Cuavitas and Dos Bocas were designated as places to 
which the people might go, the former being in the hands of the 
Americans and the latter in those of the Cubans; but, of course, there 
was no food at either, and little shelter, and the country round was 
barren, in consequence of the three years’ war. On my return I 
found telegrams from the Commodore saying that the A/ert would be 
off the port to-morrow at daylight, and the Pu//as at nine o’clock. 
General Toral absolutely refused to allow either to come in, although 
the torpedoes had not yet been put down again after the squadron’s 
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departure. I was up the whole night at public meetings, fixing 
matters with the authorities, and arranging for getting people out of 
town and deciding where they should go to. 

Monday, 4th July.—Agostini and Ros again went to see General 
Wheeler, by appointment, but their visit did not alter matters. 
Shafter cabled Washington in view of what we had told him of the 
suffering, &c., of innocent people, and expected a reply that same 
afternoon. At eight in the morning I went off with the tugboat 
Esmeralda, having been since 5 a.m. getting permits for her, c., 
between Captain of Port and Military Governor, to the A/ert, and 
met Captain Savile in his boat just outside the Morro. He sent word 
to get their boats and those of the Pa//as in, and came up to town 
with me. I advised British and foreigners to be down at wharf 
by 2 p.m., and was engaged all morning answering questions, 
making lists of them, and refusing Spaniards, ke. At two we started 
in the Esmeralda, with a lighter in tow carrying the luggage, the 
Brooks and Douglas families going in the Pa//as’s boats. A frightful 
sea on outside. Tried to get out with the lighter, broke her tow-rope 
and had to come back to Cayo Schmidt. I then told passengers that 
those who wished to go without their luggage should remain on 
board the Esmeralda, and that the rest should step into the lighter 
and await our return, as it was impossible to get off with the lighter. 
Of course the usual discontent, especially among the so-called 
American citizens—Cubans. The two Brooks, my girls and grand- 
children, a cable clerk, and a few more went off again, and then we 
had a terrible time. On getting alongside the A/ert, more than a 
mile outside, the tugboat with every sea smashed up against her, our 
chimney smashing a boat of the A/ert on its davits, and the tugboat’s 
bulwarks and wooden deck-roof and chimney breaking up. 

I thought we should have sunk alongside, but we bundled or threw 
the women through the gangway of the A/ert, as she rose with each 
sea, and the two vessels smashed against each other with a tremendous 
crash, and were also able to get a few small pieces of luggage on 
board, and shoved off again as quickly as possible. Owing to the 
damage to the tug’s smoke box, we only got to town by dark, with 
the lighter and other passengers. Got out the luggage and stored it 
in our store, and then went to see Toral, and found a bando had been 
published telling people to leave town between five and nine, but no 
carts or animals allowed. I exacted from Toral a pass for two carts 
for myself, and finally got home at 8.30, dead beat ; but still people 
incessantly calling at my house with all sorts of stupid questions, 
until finally I had the street door closed, and paid no more attention 
to them once I had got the house empty. Then for the first time 
could I talk to my wife and settle as to what we should do. We 
packed up a few provisions and other things, and that Indian tent 
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that Willie sent me, sufficient for a few days, and just as we finished 
at midnight cannonading from the fleet outside at the Morro began. 
We feared this might be interpreted as a breach of the truce, and 
that shelling might begin before the people could get out in the 
morning. At two in the morning I went out to look for Toral and 
the Civil Governor, but both their houses were closely shut, and I lay 
down at 2.30 and slept until 4 a.m., for the first time in three nights. 

Tuesday, 5th Tuly.—At 5.30 a.m. I started with two carts which 
Willie had found, provisions and people, for Caney, with flag. 
Three and a half hours on the road. The scene was terrible ; people 
flocking out, sick carried in chairs or as they could, children getting 
lost by the way, &c. Through a son of Diego Moyas in the American 
army I obtained a room—such a one—in a house just chuck full of 
niggers, and put my wife’s mother and sisters in there, while Willie 
pitched our tent in an empty piece of ground where a house had 
stood, and also had managed to obtain a small room in a house close 
alongside. The entrance to Caney stinking with half-buried corpses 
of men and horses, as three days before there had been a tremendous 
battle there. 

Wednesday, 6th July.—Visited by war correspondents of papers, 
&e. About 18,000 to 20,000 in Caney ; houses, of which there are 
300, full of people, in most of them not leaving room enough to lie 
on the floor, but having to pass night in a sitting posture. I wrote to 
General Shafter about provisions for the British subjects, of which I 
have thirty odd on the list. 

Thursday, 7th July.—Akers and other correspondents arrived. He 
has no horse. I received 100 pounds of flour from General Shafter 
for Britishers, and had it made into bread, which they brought to my 
tent at midnight, and made me get up to cool it down and put away 
till morning. General Toral wrote me asking me to send in the 
English cable clerks if I could, and I sent in poor Cavanagh, Frume, 
and Bonney. Toral said he had important telegrams for Madrid, 
and I know it was with regard to capitulation. Musgrave, corre- 
spondent of Dai/y Chronicle, turned up, and was very kind. I wrote 
by him to my girls at Jamaica and to commodore, having also done 
so two days before. (This of Musgrave was Friday, not Thursday.) 
Captain Arthur Lee of Royal Artillery and Military Attaché 
turned up. 

Friday, 8th July.—More correspondents, &c. Distributed biscuits, 
or rather bread, I had made. Got Edwards to take charge of dis- 
tributing provisions for British subjects. The people are starving. The 
Red Cross Society cannot get provisions up in time owing to want of 
means of transportation, nor canthearmy. Thepeoplethinking they had 
come out for but a couple of days, and not being allowed to bring animals 
of burden with them, have now no provisions left, and round here the 
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only things obtainable are mangoes, of which there isa profusion. The 
streets are filled with the remains of those thrown down by the people, 
and they are in a state of ferment; the place is one big pigsty, and 
soon there must be a frightful epidemic, with the people bathing and 
washing dirty clothes in the river from which the drinking water is 
obtained, and to which any quantity of filth and refuse finds its way. 
In some houses you will find fifty in a small room, and among them 
one dying of fever, another with diarrhoa, and perhaps a woman in 
the throes of childbirth, and all that with not a chair to sit on, or a 
utensil of any kind, and all in want of food. You cannot buy any- 
thing for money, though I know one man lucky enough to buy five 
biscuits of about two ounces each for a five-dollar piece, and another 
who bought a small chicken for seven dollars, but he did not take 
it right off, and the bargain was refused. People will exchange 
mangoes or other things for food, such as rice, biscuits, or pork, the 
things mostly looked after. Twenty-five good-sized biscuits were 
paid for three small chickens by the Red Cross man. The country is 
absolutely bare, and money will buy nothing, and it is useless. 
Children dying for want of food; in fact, the situation is inde- 
scribable. We now hear that the bombardment has been postponed 
until Saturday, 9th, at noon. Elwell turned up in the afternoon ; 
had been in Kingston, Jamaica, the previous day, and had seen the 
Brooks and Douglas families at the hotel, and said that my people 
had also reached safely, though he had not seen them. Elwell is boss 
of Miss Clara Barton’s Red Cross business, and prevailed on Willie 
to take charge to run the distribution, in place of poor old Bangs, 
who works like a mule. Captain Finlay had arrived the day before, 
and went off to-day. Major Alien also arrived, and two waggons 
of food. 

Saturday, 9th July.—I insisted on Willie giving up the distribu- 
tion business, as 1 foresaw what was bound to happen with no 
provisions to distribute, and I might want him at any time to clear 
out, as indeed did happen. Lieutenant Noble came. People starving. 
Major Allen turned up, and Captain Lewis appointed Governor of 
Caney. Captain Mendoza arrived with a letter from Andreini, and 
a cow from General Lawton, which cow I made over to old Bangs to 
make soup with, which he did. Mendoza told me that Linares had 
offered to surrender the town if the troops were allowed to go with 
arms. Shafter cabled Washington about this. Wor/d and Harper's 
Weekly correspondent turned up; also Rawson Rhea, of Journal, 
returned and was very kind. At 6 p.m. Mendoza came with an aide 
of General Shafter, saying Americans would enter town to-morrow, 
and all would be back there in forty-eight hours. Great rejoicings. 
I wrote to General Shafter to know if families of officers would be 
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allowed to go in before their husbands left, &c. General Ludlow sent 
me a cow, which I made over as before. 

Sunday, 10th July.—Went round for distribution of provisions 
just arrived. The whole afternoon with people begging sugar or 
milk or rice or something to keep them from starving, or a sick child 
or a person from dying. I have now very little left, having been giving 
away what I could. Obtained soup for Barruecos family. At 5 p.m. 
Americans began to cannonade from field and siege batteries, with a 
few from fleet, until dark. F rightful scenes; children crying for 
food and nothing to give them; a few provisions arrived this after- 
noon, but not one-twentieth enough. 

The weather so far had been fine, but this afternoon it began to 
rain, thus adding misery to people without shelter; 300 houses in 
town, without counting ranches run up with branches and leaves and 
sheets. Rough census taken estimates population at 18,000 to 20,000. 
At Cuavitas, Dos Bocas, Siboney, and Firmena there are also people, 
and probably 35,000 have left Santiago. 

Monday, 11th July.—American shore batteries and fleet cannonad- 
ing town until midday, also with some rifle fire. One shell burst here 
in Caney. Busy all day with Major Allen, dividing up the few pro- 
visions. Misery increasing. Americans put flag of truce at noon to 
see if town would surrender. Rained heavily, and at 11 p.m. a 
terrific thunderstorm and rain. 

Tuesday, 12th July.—Rained heavily nearly all night and until 
noon to-day. ‘Truce continued. Americans offer to convey troops to 
Spain with arms, and now await Blanco’s answer. They say 5,000 
men are now on way from Holquin. General Miles has landed with 
more troops and six batteries of artillery, and comes to the front this 
afternoon. They placed a lot more siege guns to-day. The town is 
now surrounded except on the Guao side. People continue to starve, 
and fevers are taking hold after the rains. Small-pox was reported to 
me last night, but on investigation I found that it was only chicken- 
pox. Cavanagh, who returned from Santiago on Saturday, is com- 
pletely off his head, and I much fear for him. To-day I got hold of 
a chair, and find it a luxury. Several ladies wanted permission to 
return to Santiago, preferring to die at once by shells rather than 
slowly by starvation. Siboney burned owing to some cases of yellow 
fever there. 

Wednesday, 13th July.—Conferences yesterday between lines with 
American generals and Toral about capitulation. Archbishop told 
Akers, who interpreted, that several houses in town had been damaged, 
but no one killed. "Wanted to send nuns out, but refused. General 
Lawton was ordered to take Caney on the first day, and then proceed 
with the rest to Santiago, but he found it a tougher job than expected, 
though only defended by 500 men, and only got through with artil- 
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lery by four in afternoon. Americans lost 436 men at Caney, in- 
cluded in the 1,800. Starvation and sickness increasing. Willie 
gone to Siboney to try for food. Rained at intervals, and everything 
awfully damp and muddy. Cavanagh is very bad with bilious fever, 
and no medicine to be had. I fear he will die. A purge might save 
him, but it is not to be had. I don’t feel at all well. When rain 
began we moved at night toa small room Willie managed to get, a 
filthy place. 

Yesterday, 14th Ju/y.—Cavanagh died at 2.15 this morning, and I 
have been ill with sore throat, chest oppression, and fever all night, and 
have to remain in bed, or rather hammock. Got a coffin for Ca- 
vanagh, and buried him in afternoon. I could not go. In afternoon 
Sir Brien Leighton turned up and gave me two pastilles of Kaggis 
consommé, which came in well in my state. He told me capitulation 
had been agreed upon. Spanish troops here and 8,000 more under 
Toral’s command to be shipped to Spain, and Cuba, Guantanamo, 
and Baracoa to be included in capitulation. Ladies made memorial to 
General Shafter to be allowed to go to town, preferring death by 
bomb to starvation. Willie returned from Siboney without pro- 
visions, but got a little sugar on the road from a Cuban. I wrote 
Shafter, asking when we could go in. 

Friday, 15th July.—Passed a bad night. At 9 a.m. round came 
Major Allen with a note from General Shafter asking me to go 
in, as there were some difficulties which he hoped my influence would 
fix, as otherwise there might still be more fighting. I was still in 
bed but got up, packed, and started. Was detained at Spanish lines 
till I could get a note to Toral, and I found that he and generals 
were between lines negotiating. Therefore, being nearly 2 p.o., 
went on home. The city was like a deserted place, and with soldiers 
on the outskirts and trenches, no one in the streets. Some houses 
gutted and pillaged, others hurt by shell, not a shop of any kind 
open, trenches and barricades in the streets down to Plaz de Dolores, 
made since I left. Found my house intact. Changed and went to 
see Toral, who was in his hammock done up, just returned from con- 
ference. He told me everything had been arranged, and pre- 
liminary bases signed, and Madrid approval to capitulation, asked 
for three days previous, wanting, but said if not approved he would 
capitulate even if court-martialled after. Bob Mason has been run- 
ning it, and is one of the commissioners who signed the articles. 
Eulogio brought us a piece of meat and some bread, his share of 
rations, for nothing can be bought. Moran and Espejo also came, 
and Barruecos. <A shell burst in latter’s house, twenty yards from 
mine, and fragments came on my roof. Did a lot of damage. Several 
fell around store, and one bursting in front broke roof tiles. It is 
said fifty-nine houses have been damaged, including three utterly 
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demolished. <A large piece in my drawing-room knocked down and 
some bric-i-brac broken. No one killed. Linares’ wound has been 
painful, affected the radial nerve, but not dangerous. 

Saturday, 16th July.—I was writing until half. -past two, and then 
could not sleep, and was up at 4.30. Some families have come in 
to-day, and this afternoon everything has been finally settled, without 
Madrid, and to-morrow at nine the City, Guantanamo, and Baracoa 
will be handed over. Thank God; but the Americans will find that 
the Cubans will give them trouble in the future, if I mistake not. 
17,500 troops surrendered, and will be sent to Spain. I have not 
had a moment all day long and am done up and sick, and shall now 
try and get a little sleep, but I have a frightful lot of work before me. 

Santiago de Cuba has made an heroic defence and the Americans have 
learned to admire the pluck of the Spaniards. On the first attack 
there were, including 1,000 men from the squadron, 3,500 men of all 
arms, with volunteers. Aldea had a column of 600 on the other side 
of the Bay, and there were about 200 more between Morro, etec., and 
Aguadones. From Manzanillo 3,500 men arrived after the attack and 
helped to replace the killed and wounded. At Caney there were 500 
men. There are now here and along the railway, &c., 10,500 men, 
at Guantanamo 5,000, and Baracoa and others scattered 2,000, 
making a total of 17,000. Santiago had no defences, but they ran 
up some earthworks, mounted some good-for-nothing old-fashioned 
guns, and made trenches after the fleet began to blockade and the 
U.S. Army to besiege them. The Spanish soldiers are half-starved, 
have very little ammunition left, and are sick. Linares would 
have surrendered the place a week ago had he been in command, 
but Toral has been delaying, ete., while Blanco and Madrid were 
against it. 

Sunday, 17th July.—The American generals came in this morning 
and have taken formal possession, and the troops are being marched 
out to encamp somewhere round San Juan until the ships come to 
take them off to Spain. The Red Cross*boat Zexras has come in and 
also Sampson in a yacht. I saw Shafter and all the American 
generals this morning, but went off home with a strong fever, and I 
feel bad. 

Monday, 18th July.—Fever of thirty-eight odd degrees and sweated 
during the night; took quinine, but still bad. Obtained a cart to 
bring me up home and to-bed to-day, no carriage obtainable. Several 
American ships now in port. If Cubans are not kept down with 
strong hand, there will be trouble when they get into town. 

[Here the diary ends shortly before the writer’s death. | 

Freperick W. Ramspen, 


Late British Consul for the Province 
of Santiago de Cuba. 








MR. LANG ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
a. 


Iv is Mr. Lang's peculiar felicity to make all topics interesting, and 
so to win new students of a catholic type for studies which, to begin 
with, are apt to be in the hands of one-idea’d enthusiasts. Perhaps 
it is his very gift of vitalising things that sets him upon some very 
unpromising pursuits, such as the lavendering of the grave-linen of 
the forgotten Forty-Five. But when it puts him upon handling 
themes of permanent or present interest, such as those of anthro- 
pology and culture-origins, it becomes a means of intellectual grace 
for which all lovers of knowledge should be grateful. 

That the gift of arousing and holding interest, however, is not 
always fully matched by the gift of satisfying judgment, is the 
excuse for the following criticism of Mr. Lang’s recent work on The 
Making of Religion, « book which not only contains staggering diffi- 
culties of its own, but creates others still greater when read with 
recollection of his earlier treatise on Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
recently defended by him in his volume entitled Modern Mythology, 
and his essay’ on what he declined to call Hebrew Mythology. 
Concerning the Hebrews Mr. Lang argued, in his character of 
mythological expert, that even their quasi-mythology was clearly 
super-normal, or at least abnormal; mythology in general being, as 
he had already shown in his book, the trivial and irrational product 
of the child-like mind of the savage. In Mr. Lang’s latest book, the 
said savage is in turn raised, in respect of his “mediums” and other 
occultists, to the status of the super-normal. In the earlier treatise, 
it will be remembered, the absurdity and indecency of myths were 
constantly accounted for as being simply normal phenomena of 
savagery. The old idea that the myths were often primarily ethical 
and philosophical allegories—an idea already in large part dropped 
from scientific mythology—was there treated as doubly discredited 
in the light of the lore of evolution and anthropology. That savages, 
though capable of a sort of spasmodic monotheism or higher theism, 
are irrational, indecent, and absurd in their speculative thinking, was 
the constant—the really too constant—burden of Mr. Lang’s ex- 
position. And now, without a word of recantation, or more than a 
passing avowal of new points of view, we get from Mr. Lang, in The 
Making of Religion, a no less explicit and no less reiterated assurance 
that these same savages have a quite philosophic idea of a Supreme 
Being ;? that they are practically as much monotheists as almost any 


(1) New Review, vol. i., 1889. (2) Pp. 57, 183, 208. 
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of the civilised races;' that they have special powers of telepathy ;* 
that their idea of a Supreme Being seems to be at least as old as 
their fetishism or their totemism;* and that their ethical doctrine is 
often high—so high that they are in some cases entitled to regard 
Christians as corrupting their neophytes by evil communications.‘ 
One’s first reaction takes the form of a puzzled query: Are we then 
to think better of the mythology because of the religion—vere the 
absurd and indecent myths after all the allegories of moral-minded 
monotheists—or is the Theism now to be recognised as intellectually 
on all fours with the Mythology ? 

Pursuing the problem, we note that Mr. Lang claims to recon- 
cile this view of savage religious life with the principle of evolu- 
tion, to which he swore allegiance in his work on mythology, and 
to which he still professes to be faithful. His theory is, in brief, 
that savages do not, and did not, get their God-idea by way of their 
ghost-idea ; that they seem rather to have a God-idea before they 
have ghost-ideas; that they probably got it by way of their “ super- 
normal” perceptions; and that what has happened in respect of 
their spiritism in general is a process of intellectual and moral de- 
generation, though somehow the higher theistic and moral ideas 
subsist alongside of the degenerate ones—this survival being, in fact, 
the ground for the surmise of pristine elevation. 

It will be at once seen that this theorem cannot be sustained with- 
out a change in the general colouring of the picture of savage lore 
presented in Myth, Ritual, and Religion. The most that was there 
urged for the religion of the lower races was that ‘‘ in a certain sense, 
probably any race of men may be called monotheistic;”’ that “in 
moments of truly religious thought, even the lowest tribes turn their 
minds towards a guardian, a higher power ;”’ that whenever man thus 
turns towards such a guardian he is “ for the moment a theist and 
often a monotheist ;”° but that all the same the student must “ beware 
of supposing that the Australians believe in a Creator in our sense, 
because the Narringeri, for example, say that Nurundere ‘made 
everything.’ Nurundere is but an idealised wizard and hunter, with a 
rival of his species.”® We are there told further, on the one hand, 
that “ The Australians have been somewhat childishly represented as 
believing ina Trinity, Brewin, Bullumdut, and Bankan. Brewin is 
really a baddish spirit, a familiar of sorcerers. Bullumdut and 
Bankan ‘ are not so bad as Brewin;’’’’ and on the other hand that 
“ the conception of Brewin is about as near as the Kurnai get to the 
idea of a God; their conferring of his name on a powerful sorcerer is 


(1) Pp. 180, mote, 181. (2) Pp. 61, 65, 76, 78, &e. 
(3) Pp. 175, 186, 206, 207, &c. (4) P. 195. 

(5) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii., 42-44. (6) Id., i., 168. 

(7) Zd., ii., 8. 
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1 It is of these same 


therefore a point of importance and interest.” 
Kurnai that Mr. Lang now tells us, fo//owing the same authorities, that 
their ‘* mysteries and ethical teaching are under the sanction of their 
Supreme Being,” and that “the religion patronised by the (sic) 
Australian Supreme Being, and inculcated in his mysteries, is actually 
used to counteract the immoral character which natives acquire by 
associating with Anglo-Saxon Christians.”* Yet again, concern- 
ing the Australian god Baiame, of whom “a pleasing view” was 
communicated in the earlier book, we were told that he was called “ the 
great master”? who “ destroys the bad,” and who made the world 
and man; but that “though ‘ immortal, powerful, and good,’ Baiame 
assists at the initiatory mysteries, about which the less said the 
better.”* It is of the mysteries of the relatively baddish God 
Brewin, or at least of a God to whom Brewin closely approximates, 
that Mr. Lang now thinks it well to say as much in praise as some 
of his Christian readers will care to stand, though he again admits in 
a footnote that other Australian mysteries “are neither moral nor 
theistic.” It is fair to note, too, that he finally avows of the Kurnai 
Supreme Being, ‘“‘ Meanwhile the mythology of the God is a kind of 
joke, with no sacredness about it.”’ * 

Now the study of these avowed anomalies might serve, for one 
thing, to give pause to Mr. Lang in his habit of pronouncing all 
groups of mythological interpretations worthless which give different 
views of a given God. If he ever finds that two mythologists re- 
spectively explain a given deity as standing for lightning and dawn, 
or sun and storm, he straightway decides that one must be wrong, 
and that in the meantime neither is entitled to credit. His dis- 
missals of many interpretations in this fashion are among the most 
unconvincing passages of his earlier book. To any considerate 
student it is clear that most Gods combined incongruous attributes, 
that the worshippers’ habit of mind was syncretic or rather muddling, 
and that to decide which of a God’s attributes came first is always a 
difficult, and apt to be an idle, undertaking. The essential fact is 
rather the combination than the point of priority. And the fact of 
the combination might be supposed to be intelligible enough toa 
student who notes how savages to-day muddle up the attributes of 
their Gods, and combine good ethical doctrine with pre-ethical 
practice. But Mr. Lang for his own part, in his new theorem of the 
origin of religion, sets up a species of contradiction that is not 
merely ostensible but vital, a clashing of hypotheses which, though 
he claims to have unified them, are fundamentally destructive of each 
other. If self-contradiction is ever fatal to a theory it is so now 
in his. 

(1) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i., 106. (2) The Making of Religion, p. 195. 
(3) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii., 8. (4) The Making of Religion, p. 197. 
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II 


The crux of Mr. Lang’s new theory, which I propose to examine 
on its merits, is its alleged conformity to the theory of evolution, a 
certification which he holds to be lacking to the ofdinary rationalistic 
conception of the origin of religion, though that was expressly 
framed in terms of the evolutionary view. The anthropologist, Mr. 
Lang thinks, has not answered the plain man’s question: “ Having 
got your idea of spirit into the savage’s mind, how does he develop 
out of it what I call God?” It will be seen that the plain man here 
is himself a bit of an anthropologist, and he is rather anthropological 
than plain in Mr. Lang’s paraphrase :— 


“God cannot be a reflection from human kings where there are no kings; nor 
a president elected out of a polytheistic society of Gods where there is as yet no 
polytheism ; nor an ideal first ancestor where men do not worship their ancestors ; 
while, again, the spirit of a man who died, real or ideal, does not answer to the 
usual savage conception of the Creator” (p. 186). 


But here, as it happens, the anthropology is of a kind which the 
plain man who is also open-minded can confute as fallacious, Mr. 
Lang promises evidence for the assumptions in the passage quoted ; 
but he does not, and in the nature of the case he cannot, produce real 
evidence. Even if he could prove, which he certainly does not, that 
his new “ monotheistic” savage is not all the while a polytheist,’ he 
cannot possibly prove that the savage’s ancestors were not polytheists, 
or that they did not select a head-God out of many. And this is so 
far the turning point of the problem. The vigilant anthropologist 
and the thoughtful plain man alike will at once see in the same way 
that the phrase “ where there ae no kings” is beside the main point. 
To have any argumentative weight, the proposition should run 
“where there are and have been no kings.” Mr. Lang might as well tell 
us that the institution of the presidency in the United States “ cannot 
be a reflection from human kings where there are no kings.” We 
know that it is such a reflection, and that there were similar phenomena 
in ancient Rome. And in a savage tribe with no records, and living 
under conditions of degeneration, kings or chiefs might exist and 
pass away and leave “reflections” in theology when no historical 
memory or trace of them remained. In point of fact Mr. Lang, in 
his Appendix D., admits that his great authority, Mr. Howitt, in his 
tract on “ The Organisation of Australian Races,” attaches more of 
the idea of power to “ head-men ” than do other inquirers. That is 
to say, Mr. Lang has perhaps been proceeding on wrong premises even 

(1) The actual wording of Mr. Lang’s promise of evidence is: ‘‘ All this will become 
much more obvious as we study in detail the highest gods of the lowest races.’’ That 


is, he admits the polytheism of those very races to whom he has just denied it by 
implication. 
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as regards existing Australians. And as nearly all anthropologists 
have seen in the Australians a degenerating phase of savagery, the 
presumption of an anterior and more energetic stage, with many of 
the normal phenomena of savagery, is not only reasonable; it is ad 
interim compulsory. On this view, the question of ancestor-worship 
goes the same way. Not that we are at all committed in hierology 
to the assumption that the God-idea is reached by way of the con- 
ception of an ideal first ancestor. In the reaction against solarist 
mythology, the theories of Mr. Spencer have had somewhat undue 
prominence ; and some of us are satisfied that the process of God- 
making was much more complex than it appears in the simpliste 
formulas of the “ Ghost” school. As Mr. Lang notes,’ it is open to 
anyone to argue with M. Reville that instead of a first ancestor being 
promoted to Godhood, the otherwise evolved God was figured as the 
first ancestor. But either way, there is nothing to disprove the 
hypothesis that ancestor-worship entered into the framing of the God- 
idea of any of the Australians, even if they have no ancestor-worship 
at present. Again, on Mr. Lang’s remark that “the spirit of a man 
who died . . . . does not answer to the usual savage con- 
ception of the Creator,” it may suffice for the present to point to 
his own unrepudiated words, above cited, as to the Gods Nurundere 
and Brewin. 

Here, however, Mr. Lang’s argument answers that the Australian 
ethical concepts with which it goes on to deal are not low but high, 
higher than those of savages who are in a more energetic stage, with 
chiefs and ancestor-worship ; and that we are accordingly driven to 
infer some other source for them than one of such normal savagery. 
We cannot, he implies, posit at once tribal social degeneration and, 
per contra, an ethical advance. If the Australian got his God-idea 
through adaptation of tribal phenomena and ancestor-worship, whence 
could he get an ethic of unselfishness which transcends and censures 
ordinary Christian practice? The answer here, though simple, in- 
volves a further analysis. 

In leading up to his position concerning savage ethics, Mr. Lang 
cites? from Darwin’s Journal the case of the Fuegian York, who, 
when his brother killed an enemy that was poaching, said: “ Rain 
come down; snow come down; hail come down; wind blow, blow, 
very much blow. Very bad to kill man. Big man in woods no like 
it, he very angry.” On which Mr. Lang comments: “ Here be 
ethics in savage religion. The Sixth Commandment is in force. The 
Being also prohibits the slaying of flappers before they can fly. 
‘Very bad to shoot little duck; come wind, come rain, blow, very 
much blow.’” On these data Mr. Lang preliminarily observes that 
the “ethical judge of perhaps the lowest savages ‘makes for righteous- 


(1) P. 320. (2) P. 188. 
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ness, and searches the heart. His morality is so much above the 
ordinary savage standard, that he regards the slaying of a stranger 
and an enemy, caught red-handed, as a sin.” One cannot but see 
here an odd confusion, and cannot but suspect that the confusion is 
the basis of Mr. Lang’s new theory. 

To begin with, the particular savage under notice expounds his 
ethic in his own person, not as a precept laid down for him and 
remotely obeyed, but as his own conviction. What, then, is meant 
by his “ ordinary” morality ? If it be meant that in other cases the 
same savage would kill young ducks and poachers, or that he would 
kill other people under other circumstances, is it implied that in 
those cases he has no ethical notions at. all? If so, what is the solu- 
tion? There is none. Mr. Lang’s argument leaves us to the be- 
wildering view that the lowest savage has an ideal ethical judge 
who condemns some murders and does not condemn worse murders ; 
who may condone theft, but not the killing of ducks before they can 
fly. This Mr. Lang takes to be evidence of an ethical development 
so high as to need “ supernormal ”’ explanations. Now, the true expla- 
nation of the matter, so strangely missed by Mr. Lang, is perfectly 
simple. The very story he cites is a proof that York’s theistic ethics 
were no higher than his “ordinary standard”; that, in fact, his 
standards were all of a piece. What York did, was not to condemn 
a given murder in terms of an 4 priori theistic ethic, but to infer that 
the God condemned it because much rain and wind followed on the 
act. He put the killing of the poacher and the killing of the young 
duck on exactly the same level, because he had seen the same pheno- 
mena follow in the two cases. As the story stands, we are entitled 
to infer that but for the ensuing storms he would have seen no harm 
in either case. Mr. Lang’s “ Sixth Commandment”’ is pure fancy. 
On his method of interpretation, the sailors in the Ancient Mariner 
were at the height of ethical development when they averred that 
the slayer of the albatross had “killed the bird that made the breeze 
to blow,” and penalised him accordingly ; though they were capable 
of praising him for the same act when they saw cause to suppose 
that the albatross had “ brought the fog and mist.” 

Mr. Lang’s ethical Fuegian being found thus delusive, we are put 
somewhat on our guard as to his ethical Australian. But, remem- 
bering that savages do vary greatly in their ethical practice, and that 
such variation is in terms of the variations of organism and environ- 
ment, we are in no way perplexed by the evidence he proceeds 
adduce, to the effect that the Australians connect a teaching of 
unselfishness with their God-idea. In this connection Mr. Lang 
censures Mr. Huxley, justly enough, for the assertion that among 
these savages “ theology is wholly independent of ethics.” Unfortu- 
nately that assertion is on all fours with Mr. Lang’s own former 
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thesis, that “religion in its true guise” is something essentially 
different from “ the re/igio, which is a tissue of barbarous fears, mis- 
givings, and apprehensions,” the two things coming in contact only 
“‘ by accident.” ! 

Mr. Huxley, of course, as a professed naturalist, ought to have 
known better; but Mr. Lang’s sudden change from the attitude of 
denial of the normal connection of savage ethic and savage theology 
to the affirmation of it, raises the unappeasable suspicion that he has 
been willing to see the fact only when it appeared to him to give hima 
new weapon against the naturalists. Yet when all is said he does but 
obtrude certain phenomena which other naturalists have repeatedly 
dwelt upon. 

The phenomena chiefly insisted on by Mr. Lang as proving a high 
ethical development among savages, are the practical unselfishness 
of the Australian blacks in their domestic life, and their inculcation 
of an unselfish ethic on the young as part of their religious mysteries. 
Here, probably, the phenomena are not misinterpreted, so far as they 
go; the error lies in Mr. Lang’s unwarrantable assumption that they 
point to some “supernormal ” origin—an assumption made in terms 
of an empirical or traditional notion as to ethical evolution. By 
substituting induction for arbitrary deduction, we dispose of both 
the assumption and the problem. It is unfortunately the fact that 
races in the stage of vigorous and progressive savagery, as well as 
races in the stage of high industrial civilization, are ipso facto apt to 
be individually much more selfish than races which are either degene- 
rating or kept at a fixed point of development by their environment. 
This is the explanation of that superiority of savage conduct at 
certain points to Christian conduct, so often insisted on by Mr. 
Spencer as against Mr. Lang’s school in morals and religion. Savages 
like the Esquimaux, so placed as to be almost necessarily commu- 
nistic if they are to live at all, and absolutely unable to live the 
life of self-seeking and individualistic accumulation which arises 
ander more propitious conditions, are found to exhibit a high degree 
ef mutuality in their every-day life. The same law is seen in the 
altruistic and other ethical phases of the life of many primitive 
peoples, such as the Inoits, among whom, on the other hand, feeble 
old people are invited to consent to being put to death, and the sociable 
and truthful Khonds, who had a ritual of annual theanthropic 
sacrifice. 

The same law explains the domestic unselfishness of the Australians. 
Whatever we decide as to the degree or the direction of the civilization 
from which they have degenerated, they were clearly degenerating, 
or stagnating, when discovered by the whites. Possessing “ neither 





(1) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii., 129, 165, 
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metals, bows, pottery, agriculture, nor fixed habitations,’”’ they were in 
an incurably precarious relation to their environment,and had no means 
of securing the first condition of advance, fixity or increase of sub- 
sistence. Of tribes so placed, only those practising community of 
subsistence could survive; and for them the ethic of unselfishness 
was as “ normal ”’ a development as any other in the moral history of 
mankind. Individuals and even families practising an individual- 
istic life would run much the greater risks of extinction; and in all 
probability many such types have been extinguished. That the older 
men should religiously inculcate the tribal rule on the younger, and 
this particularly when in contact with white civilisation, is trans- 
parently intelligible. The existence of the older men increasingly 
depends on the unselfishness of the younger; and it is the ugly fact 
that for the younger men at this moment the shortest way to a 
higher state of comfort and material civilisation, albeit with an 
ethical standard at some points lower, would be an abandonment of 
their grey barbarian kindred, and a resort to the competitive and 
accumulative industrial or commercial life of the white man. Where 
Mr. Lang sees supernormal ethics and a marvellous invocation of divine 
sanctions supernormally ascertained, dispassionate science sees a 
pathetic play of the normal instinct of self- and race-preservation 
under the pitiless regimen of natural law. And the perfect normality 
of it all may perhaps be brought home more clearly to the student 
when we recall the fact, ignored by Mr. Lang, that these unselfish 
aborigines will readily enough waylay and murder a stray white or 
a black or blacks of another tribe.? Mr. Lang gravely remarks that 
he “ need not say that selflessness is the very essence of goodness, and 
the central moral doctrine of Christianity.” The latter part of the pro- 
position is inaccurate. The central moral doctrine of Christianity 
is that only the Divine blood sacrifice can atone for human sin; and 
Christianity assumes and inculcates an eager desire for such salvation. 
But the reflection brings out very well the peculiar nugatoriness of 
“supernormal” ethics everywhere as a machinery to transcend 
natural bias. The Divine Being, in Mr. Lang’s theory, taught the 
Australian blacks to be unselfish, but did not suggest to them the 
expediency of agriculture, and did not supply them with the tame 
or tamable animals which have enabled white men to build up civi- 
lisation where the unaided blacks failed. The Divine Being, in short, 
revealed to the blacks exactly what they found out for themselves, 
no more, and no less. The ethical guidance, and the ethical sanction, 

(1) Making of Religion. p. 189. 

(2) One very curious item in the ethics of some of the Australian blacks is the pro- 
cedur2 of the father who, when his child has hurt itself, will beat his innocent neigh- 


bours by way of distributing the pain among them. See this slightly discussed in Dr. 
Westermarck’s paper on “ ‘The Essence of Revenge,” in Mind, July, 1898. 
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stop short exactly where a higher level of intelligence would inno- 
vate, noting that domestic unselfishness was for the blacks only the 
necessary minimum of ethics, and that goodwill towards those out- 
side the tribe is necessary to realise selflessness, to say nothing of 
its being a possible aid to the betterment of the tribe’s lot, if the 
tribe could only see it. No less normal than all this is the civilised 
code of Mr. Lang, who, talking throughout his book of “ Our Lord,” 
and thus implying that he stands by the alleged ethic of “ selfless- 
ness,” is yet as absolutely hostile to any movement in the direction 
of communism for competitive Christendom as he is to the propa- 
ganda of peace among professedly Christian nations. Without any 
resort to “the supernormal,” we can very well account for the pro- 
cedure and the doctrine of Mr. Lang; why then should we resor‘ to 
it in order to explain the Australians ? 


Ill 


The most extravagant part of Mr. Lang’s thesis, with the exception 
perhaps of his astonishing assertion that modern science verifies the 
Gospel miracles—an assertion which calls for a separate criticism— 
is his unhesitating assumption that whereas the ordinary evolutionary 
view of religious origins does not, as he thinks, square with the sort 
of facts above discussed, his theory of supernormal knowledge among 
the lowest savages does square at once with the special facts and 
with the evolution theory. ‘ Nothing,” he says,’ “excites my own 
suspicion of my provisional hypothesis more than its symmetry. It 
really seems to me to fit the facts, as they appear to me, too neatly.” 
Mr. Lang seems to me to labour under a groundless apprehension. 
The apparent prodigy of neatness which arouses his misgivings is 
obtained, I think, by leaving out of account the majority of the facts 
that require to be taken into account, and in particular by ignoring 
nine-tenths of the implications of the law of evolution, which he 
professes to accept. His theory, in his own words,’ “ exhibits 
religion as probably beginning in a kind of theism, which is then 
superseded in some degree, or even corrupted, by Animism in all its 
varieties. Finally, the exclusive theism of Israel receives its com- 
plement in a purified Animism, and emerges as Christianity.” This 
view Mr. Lang claims to differentiate from the “old degeneration 
theory,” inasmuch as his hypothesis, he says,® “ makes no assumptions 
at all.” But this claim turns out to mean only that Mr. Lang thinks 
that the statements he makes express the observed facts, and that his 
hypothesis is a fair inference from them. Now, we have seen that 
his main statements either distort the facts or draw from them a 
quite unwarrantable conclusion, and the final proposition that religion 

(1) P. 330. (2) P. 334. (3) P. 278. 
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begins in a kind of theism is obviously as much of an assumption as was 
made by the old degeneration theory—is indeed an assumption of the 
same nature. It is formally reached, and illogically at that, by way 
of other assumptions. Mr. Lang expressly argues,’ that ‘7 a tribe set 
out with a relatively high and ethical monotheism, and then, /afer, 
developed ancestor-worship with its propitiatory sacrifices and 
ceremonies, ancestor-worship, as the newest evolved and infinitely the 
most practical form of cult, would gradually “thrust the higher belief 
into the shade.” “ The ghost-cult would inevitably crowd out the 
God-cult.” We need say nothing here of the family trait of 
nugatoriness about the supernormal cult, which seems to be always 
contrived to fail in practice— 


‘* As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 


The immediate issue is the hardihood of Mr. Lang’s assumption. 
His argument is that the ancestral spirit can be “squared” in the 
family interest, while “the equal Father of all men cannot be 
‘ squared,’ and declines (till corrupted by the bad example of ancestral 
ghosts) to make himself useful to one man rather than to another.” 
If Mr. Lang were to bottom this argument on a thesis that the horde 
or tribe, with tribal Gods, must have preceded the family with its an- 
cestral or family God, it would have a symmetry in no way sinister. 
The only difficulties about it would be (1) that of demonstrating that 
there were hordes and horde-Gods before the family and the ghost- 
cult existed ; and (2) that even the horde-God or tribal God at the 
best represents a merely tribal and often fallacious ethic—a circum- 
stance rather fatal to Mr. Lang’s vocabulary of characterization— 
while in its most primitive stages it would on this view have all the 
characteristics of the semi-human animal. But it is of course argu- 
able that the tribal God preceded the family-God. Only, it does not 
in the least follow either that the family-God or ghost-cult when 
evolved must drive out the other, or that the other to begin with was 
not reached by way of the ghost-idea. On the contrary, the most 
plausible and economical scientific hypothesis would be that the early 
horde believed in many ghost-spirits ; that it specialised one or more 
as tribal God or Gods; and that the family-God was simply a 
specialization for family purposes of the same process. The 
“‘ squaring ” of the family-God, again, would simply be a variant of 
previous “squaring” of the tribe-God, who was not the “equal 
Father of all men,” since he was special to the tribe, and who must 
have been held “ squarable”” by the more cunning in the primitive 
period, just as he was and is in civilised periods. To this day the 
Christian who is prevented going by the train which gets smashed 
(1) P. 224. 
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regards the episode as a “special Providence’; and a thousand 
phenomena of current religion, among the higher and the lower 
races alike, imply that individual acts are held to win special favour 
from the “equal Father.” It is extremely arbitrary to assume that 
the same instincts did not operate among primeval savages. 

Mr. Lang unduly ignores the phenomena of current religion— 
when he is not unduly assuming its truth. Nothing can be more 
inconsistent with observed facts than his proposition,’ that “if the 
idea of a universal Father and Maker came last in evolution, as a 
refinement, then of course it ought to be the newest, and therefore 
the most fashionable and potent” of the cults of the given society. The 
last is certainly the newest, without any “ought”; but the rest of 
the “ought” is simply preposterous. Does Mr. Lang really find 
that the new idea invariably, or often—or indeed ever—becomes at 
once more potent than the old? Does he, on this score, expect his 
new theory to supersede all others? It is hard to guess what he is 
thinking of; and it must suffice to point out that whereas for modern 
Christendom, as a whole, Unitarianism or simple Theism is certainly 
the later evolved doctrine, coming ‘as a refinement,” it was not 
at its first propagation and is not now “the most fashionable and 
potent ” cult; that on the contrary it is at this moment less fashion- 
able and socially less potent than the cult which purposely goes back 
to the far more primitive thought and practice of the early Church. 

The logical synthesis of all the phenomena seems to be just this: 
(1) that a tribal cult which inculcates tribal fraternity may conceiv- 
ably precede a set of family cults which check tribal fraternity just as 
the tribal cult checks inter-tribal or racial fraternity ; (2) that the rise 
of family cults (if thus secondary) is to be understood as resulting 
from changed conditions which favour family development and partial 
tribal disintegration ; (3) that the tribal cult may all the while, and 
usually does, co-exist with the family cults; (4) that a really high or 
consistent ethic is not predicable of either species of cult; (5) that 
the development of a comparatively consistent monotheism ‘s usually, 
if not always, an intellectual refinement? reached in a more civilized 
stage ; and (6) that variations in standards of conduct are the out- 
come, as regards both savage and civilized societies, of the external 
conditions and the culture conditions—the latter being, in the terms 
of the case, more and not less important in the civilized state. On 
Mr. Lang’s view—that it is a supernormal perception that gives the 
savage his communistic ethic, and that this teaching all the same gets 
fatally “corrupted,” save among the very lowest grades of savage, by 


(1) P. 224, 

(2) In the case of the Hebrews, a policy of sacerdotal centralization may have been 
ihe proximate causal force, but there is good reason to infer a stimulus from foreign 
monotheistic or ‘‘ henotheistic ”’ thought. 
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Animism, and even by Christian Animism—it is hard to see how the 
religionist can get comfort any more than he gets logic. The supposed 
lift given by the supernormal knowledge is doomed after a little 
while to come to nothing, until after ages there comes for some peoples 
another lift, which in turn is frustrated, and finally there is no fresh 
lift at all; for Mr. Lang, as it happens, sees no prospect of any fresh 
ethical development, and does not even believe in the carefully- 
watched performances of Mrs. Piper, though he is disposed to be 
severe on anybody who will not believe his favourite stories of the 
second-sight of savages. Is it not just as comforting, besides being 
so much more scientific, to recognise that the savage’s ethic is just the 
expression of his ethical needs as perceptible by his intelligence ; and 
that the ethical fall that in some respects and for a time comes of 
some forms of social progress, is also the outcome of the special con- 
ditions which a fuller knowledge may enable us to modify ? 


IV. 


However that may be, it becomes painfully clear that the sinister 
symmetry of Mr. Lang’s theory consists in its standing, as it were, 
upon one leg. Whatever comfort it may yield him, or anyone else, 
it will not square with the evolution theory. That theory requires 
the hypothesis that the human species was developed during a neces- 
sarily vast space of time, from a lower species, and that again from a 
still lower species, and so on till the mind has regressed ‘to the first 
forms of life. The theory may or may not be true; but that is what 
it means, as regards human life. Now, Mr. Lang’s theory of a 
beginning of religion through supernormal faculty in savages is a 
mere upsetting of the evolution principle. How was the assumed 
supernormal power evolved? Is it to be conceived as a sudden and 
quasi-supernatural attainment? If so, what becomes of evolution ? 
If not, how can a “ beginning” be set in what is ex hypothesi a late 
stage of savage evolution—late, that is, from the point of view of the 
growth of the species? Mr. Lang, in effect, attributes to savages 
higher supernormal powers than those of the civilised world; is he 
not then bound to surmise still higher supernormal powers among the 
earlier semi-human species, and powers higher still among the pre- 
human species? Such notions do in some degree prevail among 
savages themselves, and even among semi-civilised peoples—witness 
some of the Welsh legends in the Mabinogion. Either the super- 
normal insight founded on was gradually evolved—in which case its 
earlier forms would be relatively crude, and the “ beginning” of 
religion would be thrown back to them—or it was suddenly 
attained, yet attained only to be stultified, on Mr. Lang’s theory, by 
the corrupting tendencies of the stupider but later evolved Animism. 
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On the latter view, there were long ages in which primeval man, albeit 
distinctly human and living in society, had no religion whatever, 
neither Animism nor the supernormally attained insight into the 
existence of an ethical Father. That is, man lived for ages in very 
much such savagery as we find still subsisting, yet without some of 
the main psychological attributes of the known savage—realising 
exactly the proposition that Mr. Lang and Dr. Max Miiller agree in 
repelling, as against Mr. Spencer and Sir John Lubbock. Mr. Lang 
and Dr. Miiller insist that no savages known to us are really known 
to be religionless. Yet Mr. Lang’s dazzlingly “symmetrical” theory 
commits him logically to just such a conception as regards immense 
periods of savage evolution. The “ pre-supernormal ” savage, as we 
are fain to call him, must be presumed to have had dreams, since even 
dogs seem to have dreams; but from his dreams he developed no 
ghost-idea. And it was on this cultless, superstitionless, mythless, 
guessless savage that there came all of a sudden—so Mr. Lang’s 
theory implies—either a supernormal power full grown, yielding him 
at once a cosmical, an ethical, and a physical second-sight, or a power 
of the first two kinds supervening on a. physical second-sight which 
had been possessed by the race for an indefinite period without giving 
rise to any sort of religious idea. It is only the phenomenon of a 
bulky and painstaking treatise from Mr. Lang that can bring home 
to an evolutionist the possibility of such an extravagance being put 
forth in the name of the evolution theory by a competent thinker. 

It will be of no avail to argue on Mr. Lang’s side, as some dis- 
putants might, that various faculties appear at various stages of 
human evolution—that the faculty of writing, for instance, only begins, 
practically speaking, when writing has been invented, and that its 
invention may be conceived as a play of supernormal faculty. Grant- 
ing that in all concrete advances of power and knowledge there is a 
certain untraceable element, a new phase of energy, every such 
advance is none the less the outcome of combinations of previous pro- 
cesses, and must be so conceived by evolutionists. Before there was 
writing there were signs, gestural and graphic, and it is inconceivable 
that in a society without any idea of significant gestures or marks 
there should be suddenly produced a superior system of writing. If 
a savage of genius so placed cow/d invent such a thing, his comrades 
could not receive it. The case is roughly the same with religion. 
Even Mr. Lang does not suppose that supernormal faculty is, so to 
speak, normal among savages. He regards it as a rare specialty. Then, 
supposing it so to exist, its sudden revelations could not conceivably set 
up a universal belief among normal people who, in the terms of the 
case, had no sort of religious standing ground whatever. Getting 
savages in tropical plains to believe in the unseen phenomena of the 
freezing-over of lakes and rivers would be a trifle compared with the 
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inculeation of a belief in an Ethical God upon a world of savages who 
had no sort of God-idea to proceed upon. Given, however, the 
indispensable standing-ground, we have already the “ beginning ” of 
religion, or rather an already ancient form of religious belief on 
which another religion may be superinduced. And that ancient form 
itself will have to be accounted for in terms of evolution. 

To this position, as it happens, Mr. Lang is himself finally forced in 
terms of his own doctrine as to mythology. The great scientific flaw 
of his earlier treatise was its arbitrary separation of mythology from 
religion ; and that flaw isnow made logically ruinous by his attempt to 
present primitive religion without mythology. In his present work 
he repeatedly alludes to “that strangely neglected chapter, that 
essential chapter, the Higher beliefs of the Lowest savages,’ blaming 
the anthropologists for the neglect in question. If any one is thus 
blamable, it is surely the mythological anthropologist who deliber- 
ately excluded “ religion” from his purview in a work entitled “ Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion.” In the end, of course, these unscientific separa- 
tions bring their logical punishment. In Mr. Lang’s case, it is the 
destruction of his own theory at his own hands. After declaring as 
mythologist that any connection between mythology and higher 
religion is merely accidental,” he is obliged as a religionist to describe 
mythology as “ the worst side of religion.” ? And in the very act of 
arguing that what he calls the better side of religion is prior to what 
he virtually represents as another “ worse side of religion,” to wit, 
Animism, he is obliged to make the fatal admission, concerning his 
religion and his mythology,‘ that “ both elements are found co-existing 
in almost all races, and nobody, in our total lack of historical infor- 
mation about the beginnings, can say which, if either, element is the 
earlier, or which, if either, is derived from the other.” Well, if nobody 
can say it, Mr. Lang has achieved the impossible. For it is Mr. Lang 
who has very plainly told us that the ancient Greek myths were 
retained by worshippers whose religion had developed beyond the 
myth stage, but who were afraid of “ changing the luck.”° There is 
no question here of “ Christian Animism ” or Judaism having arisen 
and been lapsed from. Thus stands the case, then: Mr. Lang argues that 
Animism is not earlier but later than superior ethical monotheism. 
Yet he is driven to admit that mythology in general, which implies 
God-ideas, seems at least as old as his superior monotheism ; and in 
his earlier treatise he had virtually argued that it is much older. And 
so, in fact, he must finally regard it, unless he is to maintain in so 
many words that the supernormally attained monotheism of the pure 
and pristine savage was not only corrupted by Animism, but corrupted 

(1) P. 183, (2) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii., 129. 


(3) The Making of Religion, p. 199. (4) Id. 
(5) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii., 165. 
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into the mass of mostly absurd and indecent anecdotes of which he 
has declared mythology to consist, and this because it comes from the 
pristine savage. And even if he took up that position, which would 
seem to be a sort of Waterloo for the supernormalists, he would still 
have to explain the previous rise to monotheism from the animal stage, 
as well as the lapse from monotheism to mythology, in terms of the 
evolution principle. 

Mr. Lang’s new theory, then, is simply a process of self-contradic- 
tion—demonstrably so whatever view we may take of any of his sub- 
sidiary propositions. I have not encumbered this enquiry with a 
discussion of the gratuitous verbal difficulty he has raised by arguing 
that certain savages do not regard their Gods, or some of their Gods, 
as “ spirits ’’—a proposition which might be maintained as to Christians 
on similar grounds. Nor have I here followed any of the numerous 
cross-scents so vivaciously set up by Mr. Lang in his manifold anim- 
adversions on science and men of science, the credibility of the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels, the credulity of unbelievers, and the 
dogmatism of sceptics, though these too are worth following once in a 
way. I do not even raise in this connection the issue of the credibility 
of the scandalously ill-certified stories of savage second-sight which 
Mr. Lang scatters through his pages. But one may without irrelevance 
suggest, in a general way, that a critic who without apparent mis- 
giving tells us of a crystal-gazer who “ sees ” in the glass ball a lady 
“about forty, but ooking thirty-five,’ had need consider whether his 
own psychological processes do not require checking. 


Joux M. Ronertson. 





A REPLY. 


Mr. Joun M. Roserrson’s critique of my recent book, The Making 
of Religion, rests chiefly on his own unconscious misreadings, mis- 
conceptions, and misstatements. This can be demonstrated after a 
very brief sketch of my argument. In the first part of my book, I 
examine the processes by which, according to Mr. E. B. Tylor, man- 
kind attained to their conception of “ spirit,” to their philosophy and 
religion of Animism, or spirit-worship. I entirely agree with my friend, 
Mr. Tylor, that Animism was probably a theory based on certain 
normal, and certain alleged supernormal, psychological experiences. 
I only differ from Mr. Tylor in trying to ascertain what amount of 
evidence exists for these alleged supernormal faculties in man, 
whether savage, barbarous, or civilised. That question he does not 
discuss, but I do. 


(1) Mating of Re ligion, P- 105. 
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The second half of my book deals with the question: having 
got the idea of spsrit, how did man advance to the idea of a moral 
Father and Judge—in fact, of God? Now, the ordinary anthropo- 
logical writers deny that very low savages have this conception at all ; 
and when they find it among higher races, the ordinary anthropo- 
logical writers regard it either as borrowed, or as the result of a series 
of processes by which an ancestral ghost was elevated into a God. In 
answer to this I prove, by recent evidence, that “the God-idea,” 
sanctioning an unselfish morality, is ost powerful, while the “Spirit- 
idea,” or worship of ghosts, is /east powerful among certain of tke 
lowest-known savages, where the borrowing of the idea is nearly or 
wholly impossible. If, then, the higher savages have evolved their 
notions from the lower stage, they have, in that process, subordinated 
the God to the ghost, Theism to Animism, and morality to ritual. Of 
course, this is fatal to the current theory, by which ghost-worship, 
without any sanction of morality, comes earliest in religion; and 
God-worship, sanctioning morality, comes later, in the upward process 
of culture. I argue, on the other hand, that Animism comes from 
one source, Theism from quite another ; and that the history of religion 
has been the history of the relations between the ghost-idea and the God- 
idea. How the God-idea arose I do not pretend to know—Z disclaim 
any theory. Nor can I say, historically, whether the ghost-idea or 
the God-idea came first. I propound, however, the hypothesis, merely 
to see how it works out, that the God-idea came before the ghost-idea. 
Applying this provisional hypothesis, merely by way of experiment, 
to the phenomena of religious culture, I find that it fits them very 
well. The anthropological hypothesis (equally conjectural and unbased 
on actual knowledge) that the ghost-idea came first, does not fit the 
known facts at all, as I demonstrate. 

Such, in miniature, is my book, and what are Mr. Robertson’s 
objections? I take his most surprising misconception first, as it 
seems most important. My critic says: “The Divine Being, in Mr. 
Lang’s theory, taught the Australian blacks to be unselfish.” Again, 
“On Mr. Lang’s view, it is the supernormal perception that gives the 
savage his communistic ethic.” Once more, Mr. Robertson writes 
about my theory of “a supernormally acquired monotheism,” and 
‘Mr. Lang’s unwarrantable assumption that the phenomena point 
to some supernatural origin.” Yet again, Mr. Robertson avers that, 
in my opinion, “ savages probably got their God-idea by way of their 
supernormal perceptions.” Finally, “Mr. Lang’s theory of a beginning 
of religion through supernormal faculty in savages is a mere upsetting 
of the evolution principle.” 

Will the reader easily believe that all these statements are quite 
baseless inventions of Mr. Robertson’s? He gives no reference to my 


(1) Compare The Making of Religion, pp. 179, 208, 208, 293, 315, 331. 
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book for any one of them, because there is no reference to give. He 
neglects my repeated disavowal of any theory, supernormal or normal, 
as to the origin of a belief in God, and he attributes to me a theory 
which is not to be found in my book. There may be supernormal 
elements at work in evolving the belief in Animism, but then I regard 
the original form of Theism and the God-idea as distinct from 
Animism in origin. I have no notion of a supernormal origin of 
Theism. Mr. Robertson might have been warned off his errors by a 
passage in which, after confuting the current theory, I remark that, 
people may say, “ What then? if faith was not attained as in the 
current theory, doubtless it was got at in some other natural way.””* 
To which I reply that we are at least reminded not to accept without 
scrutiny the hypotheses of science. I do not say that the origin was 
supernormal. Here I might leave a critic so far from competent. 

I shall be brief. I am accused of inconsistency with a work of 
mine long out of print, Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887). In that 
book I maintained that the origin of belief in God is unknown: 
that remains my opinion. I maintained, as I still do, that (in 
Mr. Robertson’s words) “savages, though capable ofa sort of spas- 
modic Monotheism, or higher Theism, are irrational, indecent, and 
absurd, in [much of] their speculative thinking.” Such are the 
attested facts, let Mr. Robertson attack them. If I am to explain the 
facts, itis by supposing that man, when thinkingef his Maker in a 
religious spirit, is in one frame of mind ; and is often in quite another 
frame of mind when spinning yarns with the same Being for hero. 
Surely, this is a commonplace fact in all religions; look at popular 
Christian mythology in Marchen. 

On this point I cite a passage of Mr. Robertson’s, which I cannot 
understand, though he thinks it very telling. 


“ And in the very act of arguing that what he calls the better side of religion is 
prior to what he virtually represents as another ‘worse side of religion,’ to wit, 
Animism, he is obliged to make the fatal admission, concerning his religion and 
his mythology, that ‘ both elements are found co-existing in almost all races, and 
nobody, in our total lack of historical information about the beginnings, can say 
which, if either, element is the earlier, or which, if either, is derived from the 
other.’ Well, if nobody can say it, Mr. Lang has achieved the impossible. For 
it is Mr. Lang who has very plainly told us that the ancient Greek myths were 
retained by worshippers whose religion had developed beyond the myth stage, 
but who were afraid of ‘changing the luck.’ There is no question here of 
‘Christian Animism’ or Judaism having arisen and been lapsed from. Thus 
stands the case, then : Mr. Lang argues that Animism is not earlier but later than 
superior ethical monotheism. Yet he is driven to admit that mythology in general, 
which implies God-ideas, seems at least as old as his superior monotheism ; and 
in his earlier treatise he had virtually argued that it is much older. And so, in 
fact, he must finally regard it, unless he is to maintain in so many words that the 
supernormally attained monotheism of the pure and pristine savage was not only 


(1) Cf. pp. 208, 209. 
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corrupted by Animism, but corrupted into the mass of mostly absurd and indecent 
anecdotes of which he has declared mythology to consist, and this because it comes 
from the pristine savage. And even if he took up that position, which would 
seem to be a sort of Waterloo for the supernormalists, he would still have to 
explain the previous rise to monotheism from the animal stage, as well as the 
lapse from monotheism to mythology, in terms of the evolution principle.” 


I can make no sense out of all this. No mortal knows, historically, 
whether Animism or Theism, Mythology’ or religion, came first. 
We can only aim at probable opinion, as I do. What has Greece to 
make in the matter? If the savage ancestors of Greece began with 
Theism and a relatively pure faith, that faith was riddled (in my 
hypothesis) by Animism and myth. Advanced culture, philosophic 
reflection, brought a purer faith again, but neither priests nor people 
cared to change the luck by abandoning popular myths and rites of 
what (in my hypothesis) was, perhaps, the second stage of belief. 
Where is the difficulty ? 

As to details, I am accused, in italics, of following the same authorities 
—in the case of the Kurnai—to discordant results. Necessarily I do, 
because the chief authority, Mr. Howitt, has been initiated into the 
sacred mysteries since he wrote Kumilaroi and Kurnai,on which 
T relied in my earlier book. My belief, avowed in my recent 
work, is that our knowledge does not yet suffice for more than a 
provisional hypothesis. I now know a great deal that was not known 
to me when I wrote Myth, Ritual, and Religion. As far as the new 
facts contradict my old opinions, I withdraw my old opinions 
explicitly ; for instance, in the case of the Bushman deity, Cagn. 

Another detail—the Australian race have no kings, and, as Mr. 
Howitt says, no chiefs like Chingachgook, or Fergus Maclvor. They 
have “ head-men,” but do not worship their ghosts. Their God, then, 
is not a reflection of the unworshipped spirit of the chief or king whom 
they do not know. But, argues Mr. Robertson, they may once have 
had kings or chiefs, as “ nearly all anthropologists have seen in the 
Australians a degenerating phase of savagery.’” What anthropologists? 
I am not aware that so much as a single potsherd, a proof of form 
culture, has been found in the soil of Australia; while, in the 
matter of institutions, I understand that certain tribes were already 
advancing from female to male kinship. But here I speak under 
correction. The hypothesis of Australian degeneracy may be useful 
to “nearly all anthropologists’? in the present circumstances, but 
evidence for their opinion is desirable. By the way, does Mr. Robert- 
son really think that the “ Esquimaux” are one people, and the 
* Tnoits ’ another people ? 

As to the unselfish ethics of certain low savages, Mr. Robertson 
may consult Mr. Huxley’s celebrated Romanes Lecture. Mr. Huxley 


(1) Compare Making of Religion, p. 198, with Myth, Ritual, and Religion, pp. 307, 308, 
in the French translation. I have not the original book. 
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did not know all the facts, but he was, apparently, not a little puzzled 
by man’s ethical opposition to the cosmical principle. Mr. Robertson’s 
theory is, of course, familiar to me, but it is not convincing, for reasons. 
The case of the Fuegians, Mr. Robertson appears to me to misunder- 
stand. As to the tribal God, “ who must have been held squarable,” 
I have only to say that what I call “ the relatively supreme God of 
savages,” is found not to be “ squared,” or in receipt of sacrifice, in the 
immense majority of cases, and with the very rarest exceptions, over 
a very large area of the world. It is a mere question of facts, which 
I give. I do not know where Mr. Robertson got his knowledge of 
my private attitude towards “the propaganda of peace,” and the 
improvement of ethics in our own society. I do not know where I 
have said that “ modern science verifies the Gospel miracles.”” What 
I have really said on that theme: I adhere to deliberately. 

Perhaps, among many matters left untouched for lack of space, I 
should remark on Mr. Robertson’s argument that the newest idea, 
the idea most recent in evolution, is not necessarily the most potent. 
Thus, “ Unitarianism, or simple Theism,”’ is certainly the later evolved, 
but is certainly not the most powerful and fashionable doctrine. 
Here I should, of course, have written “ the latest doctrine in universal 
accéptance,” as the idea of Darumulun or of Unkulunkulu, or of Ahone 
is, or was, among Australians (of given tribes), Zulus, or Hurons. 
I was not thinking of heresies, and I gladly accept the implied correc- 
tion. I ought to have been more explicit. My argument, I may 
add, by no means rests on Australia alone, but is worked out over a 
very wide area. In my humble opinion, my provisional hypothesis 
is entirely at the mercy of facts (the latest, announced at the British 
Association, seem to make for my view), but is not to be damaged by 
such arguments as Mr. Robertson advances. He has not understood 
my position, and I wonder whether he has made an independent study 
of my authorities? To be as explicit as possible, I believe that super- 
normal faculty and experience may have aided in the evolution of 
Animism, the belief in spirit. I see no reason whatever to suppose 
that any supernormal influence encouraged the God-idea, which I 
regard as, in origin, independent of Animism, though blended with 
Animism later. 

Mr. Robertson talks of my “scandalously ill-certified stories of 
savage second-sight.” They are expressly given as ‘llustrative of 
belief, not as evidential." The circumstances, as I explain, make it 
impossible to call first-hand and corroborative witnesses into court, 


A. Lana. 
(1) Making of Religion, pp. 73, 78, 322. 
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Ir must not be forgotten that the glowing accounts of the miners who 
come out from the Yukon with their pile of gold, which is the 
product of infinite labour, or with the comfortable draft which repre- 
sents the sale of a claim to somebody who afterwards figures as a 
vendor in a prospectus submitted to the confiding British public, only 
refer to the successful ones; while the reports in the blue-books of 
the enormous wealth of the Upper Yukon are the magnificent 
generalisations obtained by the estimate of Government officers from 
the sum of the facts already known, and from forecasts based on 
analogy. Success is all that is represented: the long years of grind 
and semi-starvation endured up and down the Yukon by many of 
those who have struck it rich at last, the record of the crowds who 
pan out no more than the same amount of application would do 
where life affords more satisfaction, or barely make a “ grub-stake,” 
or come to an untimely end, or perhaps perish before they even reach 
the goal—all these do not appear, and yet it is among these that the- 
great mass of the gold-seekers will be found. One or two per cent. 
of the vast crowds will strike it rich, but everyone of those who set 
their face in that direction hopes to be among that per-centage, and 
so the work of pioneering and gold-mining goes on. 

Considering that the element of luck enters so very largely into 
the possibilities of success at the gold-fields, the veriest greenhorn 
standing just as good a chance of turning up a good “ prospect ”’ as 
the most knowing old hand, it is most interesting to be able to follow 
the doings of a particular handful of men in this utterly exceptional 
species of adventure, and with one and another we can get a pretty 
fair picture of the whole turn-out, and of the variety of modes of 
occupation open to men who mean business. It is true that men do. 
not go out to Yukon to compile diaries, in order to furnish us with 
the exact details of their travesty of existence which we may read at 
ease in an arm-chair, they go out to work like horses and live like. 
boors, but at intervals they will send home a few letters when the 
chance offers, mostly by the good offices of a friend who is returning 
for some reason. A pile of letters is not a desirable addition when a 
man is coming out as “light” as possible from Dawson City after the 
river is closed, at the risk of his life or permanent injury from the 
frightful weather of winter; and the value of the service may be 
appreciated when we hear that a special messenger was to start from 
Vancouver with a limited mail at the charge of $3 for each 
letter under half an ounce, when on arrival at Dawson all the letters 
were to be placed in the post office. As to the official mails which 
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were taken in by the mounted police from the coast in the beginning 
of the winter, about 1,000 lbs. weight of letters lay stacked up at Little 
Salmon River, over one hundred miles south of Fort Selkirk, at which 
point the police were obliged to leave them for the whole svason, and 
they did not reach Dawson until the spring. It will thus be seen that 
the prospect of regular communication throughout the year with Yukon 
is still remote. 

Fortunately, I have been able to trace the doings of several parties 
of adventurers from Manitoba who went north in the spring of 1897. 
The majority of these arrived at Dawson City in the following July, 
though a few from the Prairie Province had reached there somewhat 
earlier, and dropped in for some good things. 

It is important to remember that an adventurer should never trench 
on the nest-egg which he has laid by to take him home again, in case 
he has hard luck, and that, therefore, while he is not actually pro- 
specting, he should endeavour to make _ ney by any means that offer. 
Such is the invariable practice of Canadians. 

A small party of three left Winnipeg on 15th April, and reached 
Dawson on 17th June. One of these was a member of a good old 
lted River family, whose brother followed later—Bannerman by 
name, if it matters. On their way to the coast, they met a miner 
who offered them a “lay” on Claim 23 above Discovery on the 
Bonanza, thinking that men would be scarce. Five men are generally 
required to work a claim, and at the time these three reached Dawson 
City, there were only about eight hundred people there. The bargain 
was, that they were to get half the proceeds for putting up a cabin 
and working the claim for the winter. On this claim the width of the 
pay-streak was from 60 to 80 feet, and the depth underground from 
18 to 25. It was turning out rich, the wife of the owner having 
picked up in less than two days $600 in large nuggets. One evening 
the three men tried their luck with the gold-pan, and found in every 
pan from four to six bits of pure gold. This may be a criterion of 
the whole drift, or, on the other hand, they may have the bad luck to 
strike a poor place on the claim. 

During the summer they worked for wages at sluicing, getting 
$16°50 each for eleven hours’ work, but they suffered considerably 
from the attacks of flies and mosquitoes, while the dead were almost 
as bad as the living, filling the air with a stench. Bannerman 
secured a location for himself on Dominion Creek, many of the claims 
on which were turning out well, it being an easy matter to get a few 
thousand dollars for the sale of a part interest in a claim. Deaths 
were frequent, two men being killed in one week, one by a tree falling 
on him, and the other through suffocation by gas on a bench 
claim. Even in July, though men were coming in every day, large 
numbers were leaving by the river boats down the Yukon, unable to 
stand the hardships they had to endure. 
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A second of these three partners located what he considered a good 
thing on another creek. Then, when they had put up the cabin on the 
Bonanza claim, and got things into working order for the winter, he 
decided to come out and make the necessary arrangements for the proper 
carrying on of their work in the future. He left Dawson in the end 
of September, poled 300 miles up stream to Fort Selkirk, and then 
walked over the mountains to the coast by the Dalton Trail, reaching 
Winnipeg in December. This necessitated a new arrangement for 
working the lay through the winter, and it ended in four of the 
adventurers taking hold of it. In the end of November they were 
shovelling out dirt that went 85 cents to the pan. Such an amount 
is nothing phenomenal, but even on this basis they stood to make 
from 5,000 to 10,000 dollars apiece for their winter’s work. 

Another young fellow who also reached the Kondike in June, was a 
son of the Sheriff of Manitoba, and he at once obtained a berth as 
clerk at one of the great trading houses, at a salary of $150 per 
month, with board. Of these there are two in Dawson City, the 
Alaska Company and the North American Company, which 
practically monopolise the whole trade of the Klondike, the others 
being mere one-horse concerns. <A clerk in a Western store (c/urk, 
they say) is what we call a shop-assistant, and puts his hand to 
everything, not merely sitting on a stool and entering up accounts ; 
such an in ndividual would be called a book-keeper. 

It may be objected that this is not gold-mining. Quite so; but it 
was an excellent offer, with good pay, and a very pleasant prospect 
of avoiding starvation, with acres of bacon and loads of provisions all 
round you in a great warehouse, while with outsiders the gold might 
be plentiful enough, but food a vanishing quantity as far as those 
who had no lien on it were concerned. And as I heard the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Territories remark on one occasion, when the subject 
of conversation was the vagaries of a certain Justice of the Peace, 
who was likewise a baker, a player on the organ (as they call the 
humble harmonium), a schoolmaster, and a preacher: “ A man must 
do all sorts of things for a living in this country.” Moreover, 
trading is a certain way of coining money at miners’ camps, whereas 
gold-prospecting is chance work, and many a young fellow has 

made a successful start on less than a clear salary of $150 a month. 
And if any other apology is needed, then I would suggest that the 
surest way of making money is to be able to put your hand to some- 
thing of a special nature, while the rest of the crowd are mostly in- 
tent on a pursuit that is common to the raass of them. 

Next comes a party of six, who reached the Klondike ahead of 
the main party in a couple of boats, the one steered by an ex- 
Alderman of Winnipeg, and the other by an Archdeacon of the 
Chureh of England. -These had all arranged to maintain a 
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partnership, but the first thing they did on the day after their arrival 
was to dissolve the partnership, as they found that all the claims on 
the rich creeks had been long before staked out, and that it would be 
difficult for the six of them to get work at one spot. They divided 
their provisions, but stayed all together until they could get them 
stored in a safe place, each man having a twelve months’ supply. By 
this time, the middle of July, the population had doubled, but money 
was plentiful, and every man carried some dust in his gold-bag, it 
being perfectly easy for anyone who wanted to, to earn $15 a day, 
whether at cutting and hauling wood, building, packing to the mines, 
sluicing, carrying water from the river, or washing dishes. Indeed, 
there was such a quantity of goods to be packed for the rich mine- 
owners, that packers had work ahead for weeks, so that a poor man 
had to stay in the town or carry his own outfit, or else wait till more 
horses were brought in. 

The ex-Alderman went into the real estate business, which means 
trafficking in mines and town-lots on commission, and also secured a 
claim on Eureka Creek in the Indian River district, south of the 
Klondike. 

The Archdeacon, alas! (tell it not in Gath) appeared to forget 
all about his Missionary work, and making to himself friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, located a claim on Hunker Creek, a 
stream to the east of the Gold Bottom, where gold was first 
discovered, and a good way up the Klondike. Years ago, in the 
student days, I used to attend church down at South Kensington, 
and at one time, on successive Sunday mornings, the Vicar gave us a 
series of three sermons to the refrain of “ Demas hath forsaken me.” 
He used to read the whole of the preceding text, but his scorn of 
Demas was beautiful to hear. And, according to John Bunyan, this 
gentleman afterwards went into mining operations. I do not wish to 
suggest anything, and merely cite this as an odd instance of the 
association of ideas. Let us hope that the venerable Archdeacon is 
going to devote the proceeds of his toil to the good of the Church in 
those God-forsaken regions. 

When the main party reached their destination in July, 1897, 
Dawson City, which lies on a great moss-flat by the river, was a place 
consisting mainly of some hundreds of tents straggling along about a 
mile and a half in the mud, and at the lower end was the steam-boat 
landing. The filth and stench which assailed you as you walked 
along the main street were positively poisonous, for there can be no 
drainage, since a little below the surface the eternal frost begins. 
And yet upon this “ festering mass of putrid muskeg” (to quote a 
well-known engineer’s words) people were rushing up all kinds of 
buildings. If any attempt were made to drain the place, the ice and 
frozen matter would melt and run off, and then the buildings would 
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settle and become injured. In these circumstances it is perfectly 
clear that all the filth and refuse must remain on the surface and 
breed disease, and this was the cause of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the hot weather. 

The first matter which demands urgent attention upon arrival here 
is the stowage of provisions, and for this purpose a cache has to be 
made, which is a sort of stage put up on four posts eight or ten feet 
high, driven into the ground, so that your supplies may be out of 
the way of the ravenous dogs that prowl about and devour or destroy 
everything they can get at. Digging with a pick through frozen 
ground and then fixing your posts is not an easy matter, but probably 
by pouring water into the holes a solid mass of ice would form again 
at night, which would hold the posts firmly in place. The next 
thing is to secure work or take a trip out to the diggings. A young 
doctor, who had nearly lost his life in the rapids below Lake Linde- 
man, hung out his shingle (the substitute for the brass-plate of 
civilisation) and at once went into practice. He was then the only 
Canadian doctor in the town. He afterwards went into partnership 
with the Police Surgeon and did well, dividing his time between his 
medical work and going on an occasional stampede into the country. 
The Police Surgeon, by- the-bye, had been fortunate enough to secure 
Ciaim 53 below on the Bonanza at the commencement of the 
excitement. 

One young fellow, McFadyen, actually started by setting up as a 
lawyer, though being from Manitoba he could not possibly have had 
any right to practise in the Territories, whether he knew anything 
of law or not. That, however, would be a matter of no consequence, 
for there was a tailor who struck out in the same line in the early 
times on the prairies, and ultimately made good his title to be ad- 
mitted as an * Advocate.” It only represents the audacity and self- 
contidence of the average Canadian, and it is owing to this happy- 
go-lucky style of putting his hand to anything that he will push 
his wi ay where an Englishman would be helpless. The work of a 
hedge-lawyer, however, in a place where a miner can scratch a 
transfer of his rights on the inside of the cover of a tomato-can, and 
take it down to the Commissioner to be registered, did not prove re- 
munerative. Accordingly, he and another Mac. went into the inevit- 
able real-estate business, for your Canadian is in his element at a 
“deal.” The firm was so successful that they actually negotiated 
one transaction which brought them in $30,000 as commission. 

‘Chestnut! ”’ the reader ‘will remark, but it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility. I knew a young barrister in Winnipeg who 
netted several thousands merely by carrying through the sale of a 
large block of prairie-land to a rich friend in the East, and when 
all the lawyers rushed to Regina, the new capital of the Territories, 
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he was enabled to live in clover, when others had to be satisfied with 
an old newspaper for a tablecloth. He stayed them all out, and is 
now a Q.C. 

But the new arrivals did not neglect their main object. McFadyen 
secured a claim as well as half-interests in other claims. His partner 
was fortunate enough to locate on Hunker Creek, which now has a 
great reputation. One day with some others he went up the Klondike 
bear-hunting. They left their canoe when paddling was no longer 
practicable, picked their way a long distance up-stream, and at last 
had the luck to shoot a bear. To get him to where they left their 
boat they had to make a raft to run him down. The rest of the 
tale consists of the fact that the raft went to pieces, and they lost 
the bear, and tworifles into the bargain. On Indian River bear and 
moose tracks are frequently seen, and occasionally the Indians will 
secure one of the latter and bring it in. Moose-venison, I may say, 
is delicious eating, but as to bear-meat I cannot speak from ex- 
perience, for I was never reduced to the abject state of hunger 
necessary to make me tackle it. I understand it is fat, and has 
something of a porky flavour. 

Mackintosh and Conway, two of the most energetic of the whole 
party, lost no time in tramping out to the diggings, the nearest of 
which are about fifteen miles from the town. ‘ The trail is over the 
worst kind of ground that it is possible to imagine—through muskegs, 
and over hills and rocks that would puzzle a rat,”” sometimes the pros- 
pector being up to his shins in moss, clambering over a fallen tree, or 
bending his back to get under one that is only half-fallen, the 
sharpest of stones and boulders scattered in every direction, lying, 
in fact, as they have lain ever since the last upheaval of a remote 
antiquity. Over ground like this men can only carry forty or fifty lbs., 
though they would be able to pack 100 or 150 on a trail of ordinary 
decency ; and so it will be seen that everything is in favour of 
the rich claim-owners who can afford to pay heavily for labour. 
They explored the Bonanza and Eldorado, got their first glimpse 
of mining, and handled a nugget four inches long and three wide, 
the largest found up to that time, and said to be worth $583; but 
they were not wanted there just then. At first they seemed to be 
rather depressed at the prospect, which reminds one of that of a 
hungry man having to look on at a dinner in which he can take no 
part ; but they soon buckled to work, so as to make money instead of 
living on their capital. 

Mackintosh started working on a building, for which he got $10 
a day—fair pay for a novice; several of the others took a hand at 
eabin-building for miners who could afford to pay for it, and the 
whole of them found employment of some sort or other. 

Conway and a couple of others went up-stream twelve miles, cut down 
twenty logs, rafted them back in three days, and made $35 apiece. This 
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was his first experience at logging, and he found it pretty hard work. 
Next time they brought down a raft of fifteen logs each, were away four 
days, and were paid $48 apiece. Riding a raft down the stream is 
described as great fun, for the Klondike is of the nature of a 
mountain torrent, and the current is variable. In some places the 
stream is very swift, and your raft is sent against the bank with a 
force which upsets the equilibrium. At other places the water is 
shallow, and there you would get “hung up,” and have to wade in 
and work it off, which is not an easy operation. Some of them stuck 
to this for a time, but the other two, when the weather turned too 
cold for stopping in a tent, set to work to build themselves a town- 
house, a useful sort of foothold if they happened to pay a visit to 
Dawson City in winter during their work at the mines. This 
mansion or cabin is described as follows :—“ It is not very stylish or 
large, but will answer the purpose all right: 10 x 12 log, moss in 
between the logs; for roof, small logs covered with moss and about a 
foot of dirt on top of the moss; they say it makes quite a warm 
cabin.” When he came to bank it up, that is, throwing a broad heap 
of earth several feet deep all rouad: the outside walls at the bottom 
to help keep the cold out, the earth being got by digging a trench, he 
found that he could only get to a depth of 14 inches below the 
surface, and then struck the frozen ground as hard as steel, into 
which the shovel would not go an eighth of an inch. This will show 
the sort of thing the miners have to fight against, when the frost has 
not gone further out of the ground even in the exposed flats on which 
Dawson City stands. When you have made a good substantial bank 
you throw water all over it, which soaks through, and the whole soon 
freezes into a solid mass, and so remains till spring. 

By this time it was the middle of September, when the mornings 
began to get foggy and the ducks came south, bringing out everyone 
with his gun to get a change of food by way of luxury. 

McLellan, a strapping young fellow, who seems to be a universal 
favourite, formerly belonged to the police in Winnipeg, a fine body 
of men, who can compare with the City of London or the Dublin 
police. He took up the building business, and frequently made his 
$15 a day at work much pleasanter than mining, besides dis- 
posing of several cabins at good figures. In November he built a 
more substantial one, which fetched $2,000, and was then con- 
sidering the project of putting up a large building suitable for an 
hotel. Although he had done so well however, he was very chary of 
encouraging others to go there. In a letter of 3lst Oct. he advises 
all who contemplate going to Yukon to stop and ponder before 
throwing up good situations and leaving comfortable homes for the 
rough living and hazy prospects of a miner’s life in far away gold- 
fields. He thinks there are a lot of claims on the rich creeks 
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(Eldorado, Bonanza, and Hunker) that will not pay the rate of 
wages current there. “My advice,” he concludes, “ to all is to 
bring lots of grub and warm clothing, and withal plenty of money 
to get home with in case fortune does not breathe favourably on you.” 
At the time of writing many parties were selling out and leaving for 
the coast, getting $1°25 to $1:75 per lb. all round for their 
provisions. Flour was the scarcest article in Dawson, and fetched 
$80 to $90 for a bag of 50 lbs. Mocassins were $12 a pair, and 
poor at that, the price in civilisation being two dollars. Building 
timber at the forks of Eldorado and Bonanza was $350 per thousand 
feet, which will partly account for the extravagant cost of buildings. 
As far as I remember, $30 is a top price for the best lumber outside, 
and that certainly does not find its way into the Territories. Coal-oil 
(the American name for petroleum) was $400 for ten gallons, and 
candles a dollar apiece ; woollen socks $3 a pair, and a newspaper 


A 


$5 to $10 according to the date of issue. 

It must not be supposed that our adventurers had spent the whole 
of their time in mere manual labour for wages, to the neglect of the 
chief source of attraction. On the contrary, they seem to have 
seized every favourable opportunity of going off on a stampede, and 
in many cases with as gratifying results as could be expected. A 
stampede happens in this fashion: a prospector has been out and 
found a place on a creek which he thinks will turn out well, returns 
to town, and tells his friends in confidence to get out at once and 
secure claims. These naturally confide in somebody else ; others in 
the crowd see them making off and join in, without knowing in the 
least where they are going; the result being a stampede of some 
hundreds of men rushing off with provisions snatched together for 
a few days’ supply, when they ought to have taken enough to last 
them, perhaps, a couple of weeks. 

The consequence is that though a man may join in many ex- 
peditions of this sort he may not have the luck to be able to stake 
a claim, since the creeks are small, and soon taken up. I heard of 
one man, an old miner of twenty-five years’ experience, who made 
in all ten of these stampedes, and never profited by one of them. 
I{1e wound up by getting into a location on one of the Bonanza 
claims, after which he went ahead. 

One of the party, in an interesting letter from French Gulch (which 
he carefully explained was written on a plate inside his tent, on 
account of the rain outside), describes how he was fortunate enough 
to be in with the first and stake a good claim on Sulphur Creek, a 
tributary of Indian River. He happened to come across a man who 
was one of the discoverers of gold on this creek, and had been in 
Winnipeg eight years before 





on such thin threads does fortune 


hang. This man was good enough to advise him to take a run out 
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and gave him a map of the trail. ‘ Trail,’ by the way, is perhaps 
a deceptive word to old-country men, for it really may signify nothing 
more than the general direction in which somebody has gone before 
you. Four of our party accordingly went out and reached the spot 
in time for every one of them to stake a claim, though not one of 
the four could boast of a Mae to his name; the writer himself, 
indeed, came in with the best, and secured a claim which was next 
to the one on which the gold was found in paying quantities. 
Probably the distance from the town had a great deal to do with 
their stroke of luck, for Sulphur Creek is forty miles from Dawson. 
On their way back they met the crowds which had set off as soon as 
the news leaked out, but they were then on the right side of the 
hedge, for the creek had been staked from top to bottom, a length 
of sixteen miles. Soon afterwards, claims on this creek were selling 
for $5,000, and not a sod turned on them. The distance, however, 
would prevent him from working his claim until the coming 
summer, for he would have to take out his provisions on the snow 
in the spring, it being impossible to carry supplies on your back 
for forty miles, and do any work prospecting, for you would prac- 
tically be doing nothing but carrying “ grub” all the time ; and the 
carriage of 100 lbs. for forty miles costs $100. This explains the 
difficulty, for any but one who is well off to start with, of prospecting 
in the remote creeks away from navigable waters, and at a long 
distance from the base of supplies. 

French Gulch, where the letter I am now referring to was written, 
is not so far away, being only twenty-five miles from Dawson City. 
It is in the tract of known rich country, being a small creek running 
into Eldorado, the richest creek in the world, as they say. Two 
others of the party, not so far mentioned, had located claims on this 
gulch, and were now sinking a shaft to see what they could discover. 
The writer, after his luck on the Sulphur, had come out here, and 
fixed on a vacant spot next to one of these, which he was now en- 
gaged in “ holding down,” that is stopping upon it in person to keep 
off newcomers, until he could see what sort of luck his friends had. 
By this means he would avoid recording a claim that might be 
worthless, the regulations allowing an entry for one claim only in 
each separate district. French Gulch is in the Klondike district, 
while Sulphur Creek is in that of Indian River. 

Several of them narrate facts of the same description as the start- 
ling tales already told of the riches found on the two principal 
creeks, which they could ascertain for themselves on their way from 
French Gulch, or while engaged in building at various times for 
ther miners. A small gulch comes in on No. 2 below on the 
3onanza, where there are about three remarkably rich claims. ‘Two 
men took out $10,000 from one of these claims in eight days by 
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merely digging down to bedrock, but as this particular writer says, 
“there are so few of these claims.” He himself located No. 7 on 
Meadow Creek, a stream running into the Sulphur, where he found 
coarse gold at the surface, but the real value of all of these ventures 
will, of course, not be known until after the drifting and the wash- 
up of the spring and early summer of this year. Besides this, he located 
on Hunker Creek, where a great many of the rest also got claims, 
which is considered very fortunate. MacLellan staked on French 
Gulch, and in fact most of them got a foothold somewhere or other. 
Mackintosh and Cowan, ulready mentioned, staked on Eureka Creek, 
and in these two claims, and the one on Meadow Creek, the three 
owners arranged to have a common interest. 

Although these different parties from Manitoba had done much 
better than we should suppose possible, considering that we are 
strictly following the adventures of the various men composing par- 
ticular sets of individuals, yet there is not one of them who positively 
and unequivocally advises anyone to follow their example. The 
fashion in which they give expression to their advice depends upon 
each man’s idiosyncracy. The writer from French Gulch takes 
on a caustic turn, and observes that “‘ A fellow gets all he wants of 
camp life coming to this country. To a man who thinks he can stand 
anything and do anything, and who has'a good opinion of himself 
in general, I would give the advice to come here by the first boat, 
and he will find that he cannot do everything as he thought.” One 
of them began to get rather sick of it, thinking the work would be 
too hard, and made up his mind to get out, but whether he did so or 
not I have never heard, as ‘he had also located a claim in this same 
gulch. Of him the writer merely observes: “ He is not far wrong, 
as picking and shovelling is hard work, and packing 60 to 70 Ibs. on 
your back twenty-five miles in a day over a rough road is harder 
yet. Iam at fighting weight now, 162 as against 189 when I left 
home.” 

At Buffalo Hump we knew a young fellow who had been ploughed 
for the: army, and went West to earn his living. He was then a 
“ section-hand,” one of a gang under a foreman, who has charge of 
a certain number of miles of railway-track to keep it in order. The 
work is nothing but navvy’s work, paid for at about a dollar and a-half 
a day. He used an Irish name on the section, and his own English one 
when he came in fora cup of tea. We asked him once how he contrived 
to endure the incessant labour with pick and shovel the whole day 
long. He said it was back-breaking work at first, but you learnt to 
get used to it. Bacon and beans three times a day without change 
is also fairly tiresome, but when a stampede lasts longer than is ex- 
pected, and provisions give out, berries and roots are the only resource, 
and that is, perhaps, rather worse. 
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It will be readily seen how great are the advantages all round 
when a number of friends join together and go to the diggings, 
independently even of any question of partnership. In the quick 
communication of valuable news to one another ; the assistance possible 
in the working of their claims, where otherwise the payment of wages 
to strangers might be a ruinous item which would cause all profits to 
vanish; and not least, the extra comfort and saving of labour in their 
cabin and living arrangements, the advantages are quite obvious ; and 
if a shortage of food stares them in the face, a certain number can go 
out for fresh supplies, leaving their own share to make up the defici- 
encies of the rest. 

Towards the end of September wages fell from $15 to $10 a day, 
but this was owing to the large number of incompetent men whose 
work was not worth their day’s pay, and it seems that good men were 
still able to command the higher figure. 

There are many other modes of making money at Dawson besides 
those I have enumerated, but all are equally laborious. A Scandi- 
navian, of whom there are large numbers in Manitoba, started from 
Winnipeg in August with seventeen head of cattle and one assistant, 
a Frenchman. The cattle were driven over the Dalton Trail, which 
leads from the Chilcat Pass to the Lewes River, the Frenchman 
leading an ox in front. Not much difficulty was experienced except 
at the summit, where the rarity of the air made the cattle uneasy. 
When they reached the Five Fingers Rapids, the cattle could not be 
driven any farther, so a raft was built with about forty logs, in which 
holes were bored and rawhide thongs used to hold them together. 
It was then the beginning of October, with snow on the ground, and 
ice beginning to form at the water's edge. The cattle were killed 
and put on the raft, and soon were covered with ice through the spray 
from the river. In the end of the month he reached Dawson City, 
and disposed of the beef at $1:25 per pound. 

But I will not weary the reader with further details, though there 
are one or two things still worth mentioning. More than one of the 
adventurers advise anyone going to the diggings to take nets for 
salmon-fishing, as the fish were very numerous in June, July, and 
August, and brought 25 cents per lb. And another states that books 
of any kind are most expensive, a good miners’ book being very 
much wanted. So that if anyone chose to load himself down with a 
sackful, he would doubtless be able to make a handsome profit at the 
very outset. 

Such things, of course, should be obtained at Victoria or Vancouver 
the last thing before leaving for the North. 

T. C. Down. 








CAPE POLITICS AND COLONIAL POLICY. 


Tr is no exaggeration of language to assert that, in the pages of our 
colonial history, no general election of Parliament or Legislative 
Assembly has attracted so much attention, in personal detail as well as 
political results, as that which has just been concluded in the Cape of 
Good Hope—the Old Colony it is affectionately called in South Africa. 
Speeches on the hustings were reported in the metropolitan press as if 
its readers were themselves called upon to exercise the suffrage, and 
inspired forecasts, mostly fallacious, appeared day by day, which 
influenced the South African market and formed the subject of end- 
less discussion in “the street.”” The characters and motives of Cape 
politicians were described and criticised with a free hand. When the 
polls were declared in the various constituencies over a considerable 
period of time, the names of the candidates and the figures of the 
ballot-box were given in full, and the strength of the opposing 
parties, termed for the nonce Bond and Progressive, weighed in every 
combination. All local colour was of necessity second-hand, and 
comment was, after the style of Palmerston’s man on the knifeboard 
of the omnibus, full flavoured and highly coloured with patriotism. 
Yet this has taken place in spite of the demand of South Africa, 
often repeated, and by none more emphatically than by the late 
Lord Rosmead, to be left alone to work out its destiny for itself 
under the Imperial wgis, according to its own prejudices, sentiments 
and ideas, to use Fox’s formula. It is not unprofitable to ask 
what good purpose is served by such an attempt to intermeddle 
with the inner working of the constitution in a self-governing 
colony, where the problems of development and autonomy are made 
the harder to solve by reason of the deep-seated animosities of race 
in the ruling aristocracy, flogged into a revived activity, and the 
increasing plurality of the black population. For public opinion at 
home to agitate itself on purely colonial issues is contrary to the tradi- 
tions of Imperial growth and dangerous to the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the various interests and nationalities, on which the Empire 
depends, not only for its consolidation, but for its continued existence. 
Seeley’s aphorism about Britain having conquered half the world in a 
fit of absence of mind has always seemed more epigrammatic than 
truthful, when one calls to mind the greedy anxiety of the Ministries 
in Stuart and Hanoverian times to appropriate and retain planta- 
tions for the sake of home trade and manufactures, for the supply of 
the raw material of home industries, and the consumption of home- 
made goods. However that may be, it is historically certain that the 
danger to Imperial existence has always been the tendency and desire 
to nurse what have been regarded as exclusively English interests in 
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particular colonies, and the attempt to force upon unwilling, and, if 
the term be preferred, obstinate, communities political and social 
changes to which the greater part were, for reasons well or ill-founded, 
determinedly hostile. Minute attention to colonial politics is not to be 
deplored, if it lead to a better understanding of colonial sentiment and 
opinion, or if it mean that more consideration is to be paid to them in 
dealing with foreign affairs and international relations; but it is 
wholly harmful if the sole result is to make it appear that the British 
public has taken sides in cases where its advice is not called for or 
its views illuminated by any real knowledge.’ The results may be as 
mischievous as the interference is gratuitous. The officials of the 
Imperial Government come to be looked upon no longer as the im- 
partial representatives of the Throne, but as partisans favouring either 
a majority or a minority of the electorate, as the case may be, and, 
therefore, disqualified from filling the place of umpire and referee. 
We know from the eloquence of Burke in what light the King’s men 
were regarded in the days of North, and from time to time even now 
instances occur in the Crown Colonies where a faction is considered 
to depend for its support upon the favour of the Governor of the 
day. In recent days, even where Parliament had set up what a 
Secretary of State called ‘a government purely republican within the 
British monarchy,” trouble has arisen from friction between the 
Governor and the Assembly, that is redolent of the age when Massa- 
chusetts was still an unruly colony. 

An unpleasant strain may still be caused by the currency of 
a belief in the mind of a colonial community that a Governor 
is thinking more of the manifestations of public opinion at home 
than of their well-being and inclinations. In Australasia the move- 
ment among the national or native-born parties for the abolition 
of the present mode and rule of appointment to the office is not 
wholly due to the cheese-paring policy of cutting down unnecessary 
or ornamental expenditure; it also, to some extent, arises from 
the notion that a colonial Statesman, either nominated or elected, 
would be, e” natura rerum, more in touch with colonial sentiments. 
Another evil resulting from the same st of circumstances—that 
is to say this novel form of interference—is the consequent mis- 
representation of the character of public men, unknown perchance 
to the home reading public, but wishing none the less to stand 
well in the estimation of the old country. Unfair and indis- 

(1) Sir G. Cornewall Lewis and Adam Smith are curiously at variance as to the 
advantage of public attention to the course of colonial affairs. Adam Smith did not 
regard neglect by the mother country as a disadvantage, and instances the American 
empire of Spain, but Lewis holds that ‘‘as the main obstacles to the good government 
of a dependency are the ignorance and the indifference of the dominant country 
respecting its affairs, whatever tends to diminish them is likely to promote its good 
government. On this account newspaper and other periodical writings having a special 
reference to the affairs of dependencies, and published in the mother country, are 
eminently useful.” This, of course, implies impartial criticism. 
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criminate abuse only tends to embitter public life, and in face of it 
such men of leading not unnaturally feel a sense of injustice that may 
tend finally to its estrangement from British interests. Not less 
harmful are its effects upon the whole of the colonial party, which, 
finds itself marked out for acrimonious censure; its attitude, 
instead of being merely antagonistic to another local party, becomes 
antagonistic to the Imperial Government, and may end by being 
antagonistic to the Imperial idea. Misconstruction first exasperates 
and then alienates. 

The present position of parties at the Cape is as unfortunate and as 
unwarranted as any that the severest critic of Parliamentary institutions 
could have conjured up ; it would even justify the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the late Procurator of the Holy Synod, recently published.. The 
Cape has always had the curse of race prejudice to contend with. Time 
might have done much to soften, if not to expunge it, if home-made 
stupidities had not always been forthcoming to goad to fresh rancour. 
The facts are too well known to need repetition. It is true not only 
of the Transvaalers that “ the trek has eaten into their souls,” and up 
to the time of emancipation and since, every conceivable mistake has 
been committed by those in authority. Thus, when the breach was, 
to all appearances, partly healed, the fatal winter of 1895 put back 
the hands of the clock to the old point of departure. As Englishmen, 
our sympathies are naturally with the party that is prevalently 
English, and against the party that is prevalently Dutch ; but to find a 
real line of political difference between them other than national 
sentiment requires fine drawing. It is quite true that there has been 
a good deal of platform talk about South African Confederation, but 
at the present moment a consummation of that kind would be wholly 
premature, and nothing is gained by its being put forward on a 
party platform. Lord Carnarvon’s great blunder ought never to be 
forgotten. To force Confederation would be a political crime, for it 
will come to pass all the more surely if its growth be left to the 
natural course of events; and the example of Australasia shows 
how much of concession and compromise is required to bring it about 
even under force of favourable circumstances. To the great majority 
of Cape electors it is a mere mystery: their thoughts and feelings 
centre on the price of native produce and the supply of coloured labour. 
So it is, as a rule, all over the new world. To promise financial aid 
for public works and means of communication is the usual way to 
court and obtain the favours of the constituencies. No doubt the 
offer of a battleship by Sir Gordon Sprigg as a Jubilee present went 
beyond the ordinary range of Cape politics, but, whilst all credit is 
due to the individual initiative that suggested it, there was no opposi- 
tion to the suggested vote in supply on the part of any section in 
the Cape Chamber. 

According to our lines of cleavage both Bondsmen and Progressive 
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are Conservatives of a decided type. Practically they are agreed in 
advocating protective duties on sea-borne trade, although in degree 
they differ, for whilst the Bond would have imposts as they are, the Pro- 
gressives wish to reduce the duties on food stuffs to meet the grievance 
of the urban constituencies, and might be induced to accord preferen- 
tial treatment to British goods. On the native question neither party 
adopts what would in England be considered an “ advanced”’ pro- 
gramme, for education is not made a cardinal point, and they would 
equally like, if possible, to extend the application of the Glen Grey 
Act, which, by levying a tax on the young Kaffirs who have not a 
labour certificate, forces them to do some service to the community 
before exercising their right of “ putting the spoon,” as the phrase is, 
“into the family pot.” Neither party wishes to interfere with the 
rights of property or the absolute tenure of land under the Roman- 
Dutch law. A tax on the output of diamonds at Kimberley has been 
advocated by some members of the Bond as a financial expedient, but 
it is understood to have been put forward rather as a threat against 
Mr. Rhodes personally than as a measure of practical politics. Ques- 
tions of franchise are tacitly left as they are, for no responsible poli- 
ticians wish to go back upon the enactment which restricted the 
Kaffir vote to safe and inconsiderable limits. The redistribution of 
seats was the subject of a Bill upon which the last House was dis- 
solved, after the rebuff that the Ministry received upon a crucial 
division, but it has been dealt with rather for practical than theoretical 
reasons. ‘T'wo schemes of redistribution have been formulated, and 
each has been proposed and opposed with arguments directed to show 
the party advantage to be derived. For political reform, in the 
abstract, with or without an extension of the suffrage, there is no 
sort of enthusiasm in any quarter. Railway administration fur- 
nishes, no doubt, an occasional battle-field for the two sides of the 
House. Roughly, the Progressives favour the northern extension, 
and are willing to make concessions in rates and charges to help on the 
new trade with Rhodesia; whilst the Bond declare themselves against 
special treatment of the new interests, and would spend all the money 
that could be devoted to railway construction in the farming districts of 
the colony itself. Mr. Rhodes, however, has warned, the Cape that any 
hostile action will be counteracted by a diversion of traffic to the East, 
and it is unlikely that any line of policy will be pursued that is likely 
to injure the carrying trade of the southern ports. Between the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Rhodes and the followers of Mr. Hofmeyr there is no 
wide divergence of principle on public affairs of the near future, 
so far as they have been or are to be the subject of legislation; where 
the difference comes in is in the attitude they severally assume towards 
the two republics and the territories of the north, but when talk has 
to yield to action it is improbable that there will, be much in their 
disagreement. 
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In defining the position of the Afrikander Bond, one has to revert 
for a likeness to the Tory Party as it existed before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. On two main points there is a general similarity of view. 
The old Tory advocated a high duty on food stuffs, so does the Bond 
Tory to-day ; the old Tory cared little about Imperial extension or 
foreign innovations, so, likewise, thinks his colonial successor. Among 
the Progressives, however, but few are possessed of the same passion 
for territorial expansion as their leader, and most are but little 
ahead of the Bond in their exclusive attachment to local in- 
terests. 

But for the striking and powerful personality of Mr. Rhodes, 
it would have been impossible to have arranged so pretty a quarrel. 
Round him, like some Homeric hero, the battle has raged, and he 
seems to have thrown himself into it with quite Homeric force. In 
many respects his leadership to-day presents marked contrast to his 
leadership eight yearsago. Then he was the advocate of compromise 
and conciliation; now he stands for an uncompromising and all- 
round assertion of British claims, both within and without the frontier 
of the colony. It remains to be seen whether his old manner of 
dealing with the problems of government was not more likely to bring 
about a satisfactory issue. Of the politicians opposed to him two 
especially have been held up to public odium in this country, with 
but scant justice or generosity. The first name is that of Mr. 
J. F. X. Merriman, formerly Treasurer-General in Mr. Rhodes’ first 
Ministry. Among all the public men of the Cape there is no more 
attractive and distinguished figure than his. Widely read, witty, 
and eloquent, Mr. Merriman might have been more successful had he 
been willing to subordinate his principles to his interest. His 
separation from Mr. Rhodes was due to a personal difference about 
a colleague, in which he carried his scruples to the point of resigna- 
tion. To talk of Mr. Merriman as if he were an enemy to the 
Empire, or an advocate of President Kruger, is an absurdity struck 
out of the heat of a general election, for he is as loyal to the connec- 
tion as anybody; but he, like many other Afrikanders, is inclined to 
put his duty to the Colony before even his duty to the larger common- 
wealth. An attempt was made to prove him guilty of dishonourable 
conduct in denouncing the Jameson raid, and at the same time 
supporting the Reform Committee at Johannesburg, but he succeeded 
in showing that there was no inconsistency in such a position, nor could 
it be reasonably contended that the two necessarily hung together. 
Erratic Mr. Merriman may be, but if the Cape had many public 
men of the same education and integrity the public life of the Colony 
would be on a higher plane than it is. The second name is that of 
Mr. Rose Innes, formerly Attorney-General. Clear-headed and 
cautious, this able lawyer has always been averse to the extremes of 
party polities, and it is safe to s.y that he enjoys the respect of all the 
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factions. The cross-bench mind may be a disadvantage in the deep-cut 
ruts of English politics, but in the accidental combinations of colonial 
Parliaments it is as desirable as it is inevitable. For the moment, as the 
leader of a small body of Independents, he is said to hold the balance, 
and to have it in his power to determine the fate of Ministries. 
At the eleventh hour he has declared himself against Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. It is not to be doubted that in taking this course he has 
been swayed by conscientious motives in his desire to do the right. 
That such men as Mr. Merriman and Mr. Rose-Innes should have 
been made the targets for very general abuse on thisside of the water 
for the part they have played in Cape politics shows in itself how 
dangerous and futile it is for the stay-at-home citizen to busy him- 
self about the internal conditions of colonies which he does not know 
and cannot realise, Both the politicians named stand far above the 
normal standard of colonial statesmanship, and are just as patriotic 
in their way as the leaders of the Progressives. 

It is fortunate that at such a juncture the difficult and responsible 
position of Governor is filled by a man of such strength and suavity as 
Sir Alfred Milner, with his wide experience of public affairs in Egypt, 
where the constant friction of intriguing Consuls was so severe a test 
of character in the administration, and at home, both at the Treasury 
and the Inland Revenue. The dual office of Governor of the Cape 
Colony and High Commissioner for South Africa involves a division 
of responsibility and almost of personality, which in theory is 
open to constant objection. On all questions relating to the 
affairs of the Colony the Governor acts on and by the advice of his 
Ministers ; on matters relating to the territories directly administered 
by the Crown or included in the charter of the British South Africa 
Company he acts, independently, through the Imperial Secretary and 
subordinate officials. In practice the Governor has consulted his 
Cape Cabinet on questions of importance affecting outside territory, 
but this has been merely for the practical convenience of turning 
their knowledge to account and the advisability of dovetailing 
the two systems of government. Supposing there were to be a 
sub-current of hostility between a Cape Ministry, supported by the 
Bond, and the authorities of the northern territories, as personified in 
Mr. Rhodes, it is highly improbable that this informal conjunction 
would continue. The Governor is under no obligation to submit his 
external action to the review of Ministers, but, on the other hand, they, 
knowing what has been the habit of the recent past, may not care to 
be treated differently to their predecessors. Sir Alfred, however,may 
be trusted to deal with the new state of affairs in a prudent and states- 
manlike manner. 

The very existence of our colonial commonwealth hinges on the 
tolerant interchange of rights and favours between the settlers of 
English race and those who come of other stocks. Australasia is 
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happily free from the complications that have beset the Dominion 
of Canada and the States of South Africa, for the exclusion of 
yellow labour is not to be reckoned in the same category. In Canada, 
no doubt, national animosities have subsided under the Durham 
settlement, and a Quebec statesman boasted in a perfervid peroration 
that the last gun fired in defence of British rule in North America 
would be fred by the hand of a French Canadian. At this moment a 
French Canadian is both Premier of the Dominion and a member of 
the Queen’s most honourable Privy Council. For all that, an 
English traveller is rather astonished than gratified to see in every 
village and over many private houses in the Province of Quebec the 
French tri-coloured flag ostentatiously displayed, and the rosette of 
the Legion of Honour worn by many public men of note in the city 
itself. Young French Canadians, who have passed through the 
factories of New England, come back with a veneer of Republicanism 
that finds vent in continual denunciation of British power and British 
connection, conveyed at times, as the present writer knows from 
personal experience, in very offensive language. In fine, it is not 
so easy to make out from any outward signs the sympathetic loyalty 
to the Crown by which, according to all the after-dinner speeches, 
French Canada is inspired. Circumstances make it impossible for the 
Canadian French to contemplate union with the States, but their 
attitude is dictated rather by expediency than anything else. Canada 
is always held up as the nearest and dearest daughter of the Crown, 
but at the last General Election to the Dominion Parliament, which 
resulted in the return of the Liberal Party to power, accusations of 
disloyalty were freely bandied about. It was alleged by the Con- 
servatives that Mr. Laurier and his followers were opposed to Imperial 
union and progress, and rather inclined in their policy to the United 
States than to the Mother Country ; yet this very party was the first to 
give preferential terms to British trade, and to cause the denunciation 
of those foreign treaties which were held to prevent this discrimination 
of tariff. In the Cape the Afrikanders are accused of the same sort of 
disloyalty. No doubt the course of events has made them very luke- 
warm as to the benefits of English protection, and the tangled web of 
our relations with the two Republics has prevented the gradual 
development of a heartier friendship; but that they are disposed to 
conspire against the British connection or would actively support a 
rebellious movement is highly improbable. Responsible government 
being granted, there is no longer any grievance to redress. The Cape 
Boers know that they enjoy the full benefits of constitutional liberty, 
and, slow-witted as they are, they realise that under no other 
supremacy would they have the same measure of independent 
freedom that they so highly prize. By the agency of Mr. Hof- 
meyr, the Afrikander Bond was induced for a long time to act 
with and to follow Mr. Rhodes. It was the latter’s policy to 
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conciliate the Dutch vote and to use it for his purpose of extend- 
ing the Empire to the Zambesi and beyond. Unhappily, a new 
division has arisen on the worst of all Parliamentary lines. Where 
racial distinctions have been made the badges of party, there the 
efficiency of Parliamentary government has suffered, and in those 
cases where symptoms of the disease have been most marked (Austro- 
Hungary is the exemplum crucis) Parliamentary institutions are in a 
state of collapse. 

After all, to use the words of a recent writer, the European popula- 
tion of South Africa belongs to a kindred stock. There is none of 
the natural antipathy of Celt to Teuton to reckon with, for the French 
Huguenots were quickly merged in the stronger Dutch strain, in 
character not less than in language. There is, above all, the unifying 
condition of a preponderant black population, increasing in numbers, 
but making little advance in other respects, forcing the white races 
to feel that, at bottom, their interests are harmonious and their 
dangers identical. The Dutch Boers are, and will always be, the 
larger part of the farming and rural community, for they are 
‘salted ’’ to the hardships as well as to the climate of the continent. 
Almost cut off from intercourse with their home and country, and 
having in their veins a frequent cross of Hottentot blood, they adapted 
themselves to veld life in a way that is out of the question for more 
recent immigrants. In the western provinces especially they all but 
form the whole white population of the sparsely-peopled Karoo, as they 
do of the more settled districts. Besides, it isa matter of notoriety that 
the English emigrant of to-day does not take kindly to the land, 
although the Scotchman shows more grit and endurance. The 
Englishman flies to the cities and to the mines. Froude says, in an 
essay on South Africa, that the real welfare of a country was never 
yet founded on precious stones and precious metals, yet, if and when 
the diamond mines of Kimberley are exhausted, there is likely to be a 
serious falling away of the English element from the Colony. Agri- 
culture and stock-raising are carried on under natural disadvantages 
and risks in South Africa, which make the calling even more hazar- 
dous and disappointing than it is in other parts of the world. Even 
granted that irrigation be more widely and intelligently studied and 
utilised, and both Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Merriman are pioneers in this 
direction, there will remain rinderpest and locusts to be subdued, 
making up, with the normal diseases, a list of plagues which, for 
volume and maleficence, would require a litany of its own as a 
preventive or a cure. Inevitably, the farmer and the farm labourer 
who wishes to emigrate will turn to Australasia and the Far West in 
preference to South Africa. 

Outside the towns, therefore, which the Boer regards as the suburbs 
of a warmer region, it is most probable that for generations the Dutch 
will be in the majority, even though, with further mineral discoveries, 
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they may be in a minority over the Colony as a whole. The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and so, in bounden sequence, the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. A reactionary policy is one that reminds the 
Afrikander of the mistakes of the past. Jll-informed denunciation 
does nothing to promote the better understanding, which is the 
condition precedent to any real and permanent improvement of the 
political situation. To allay irritation, to convince the Afrikander 
that what is good for the British Empire is also good for the Cape 
Colony, and to do away with the present line of cleavage is the 
statesman’s work. Thus to guide the course of affairs in a self- 
governing colony is a delicate matter, but it is possible for Sir Alfred 
Milner, in his dual position, to do much to prevent the perpetration 
of more enduring mischief, if he do not keep his eye too closely fixed 
on Whitehall, and recollect, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, the need of 
infinite tact and patience on the part of the paramount Power. 

The General Election has resulted in an even balance of parties, 
with a slight inclination to the Afrikander Bond, on account of the 
doubtful attitude of the small section of Independents. Mr. Rhodes 
was returned for the two constituencies of Namaqualand and Barkley 
West, the latter of which he has elected to represent, as it is the 
district which has always returned him to the House. The duplica- 
tion of his vote, together with the Speaker’s neutrality, resulted in 
the defeat of the Government on the motion of “ No confidence,”’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Schreiner, by the narrow majority of two. For a time 
it seemed doubtful whether Sir Gordon Sprigg would resign, as it 
was agreed that the addition of two votes on a division by the elec- 
tion of Sir Peter Faure and the vacating of the Chair would make the 
two sides equal. The possibility of retaining office was contingent on 
the support of Mr. Rose-Innes and his friends, and the complicated 
negotiation fell through, because this gentleman demanded the evi- 
dence of partial Bond support, which, in the end, the Premier was 
unable to produce. So there followed the resignation of the Sprigg 
Ministry, which was accepted by the Governor, and Mr. Schreiner 
has succeeded in forming a strong and represcntative Government, to 
include Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer, and Mr. Solomon. Of the Dutch 
memters only one seems to have been nominated, so that there are 
ac‘ually less Dutch Ministers in the present than in the preceding 
Acministration. From its composition there is no reason why this 
Ministry should not acquit itself to the satisfaction of Imperial as 
well as Colonial opinion. Its profession in the columns of the Bond 
organ is to develop the resources of South Africa by co-operation with 
the two Republics, instead of what it calls “a policy of antagonism.” 
There is no need to prejudge the issue. Let there be a fair trial. 


H. L. W. Lawson. 
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THE RETURN ON SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION.’ 


Tue exceedingly interesting Return on Secondary and other Schools 
which was lately issued by the Education Department finds its best and 
most fitting commentary in the two short Bills introduced in the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Devonshire, in conjunction with the private 
Bill promoted “in another place” by the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters. Interpreted in this fashion, the Return, though 
naturally incomplete, as being absolutely the first of its kind, appears 
as a crushing indictment in statistical shape of our grave educational 
deficiencies, carrying with it as such, an indirect plea for prompt re- 
vision and reform. The return, however, is something more than a 
mere array of figures and percentages, which, being the shorthand of 
fact, are too often unintelligible to those who are but little acquainted 
with the question. A singularly able memorandum is prefixed to the 
return, containing a clear statement of the obscurity attached to the 
subject, and revealing the immense difficulties experienced in making 
this preliminary enquiry. 

Their Lordships of the Committee on Education propcsed to 
make a census of Secondary Schools, but the task proved anything 
but an easy one. The very term of Secondary was undefined, and 
its contents still more indefinite. The division between University 
and Secondary Education being fairly clear afforded indeed a fer- 
minus a quo, though even here there is a difficulty with some of the 
University Colleges, but there was no corresponding lower boundary 
line to serve as a terminus ad quem. It is true delimitation has been 
effected on paper between the Public Secondary Schools and the 
Higher Primary,’ on the reasonable ground of difference of scope 
and purpose, but this agreement cannot be put into effect till 
public opinion has endorsed its conclusions and the proper machinery 
for giving practical force to its principles has been created. Further- 
more, there still remained outside the pale of any delimitation the 
large province of private schools, some of which are undoubtedly 
giving a Secondary Education, while others are as certainly nothing 
more in aim and curriculum than Primary Schools. It was, however, 
impossible to discriminate between these schools in the absence of 
any public inspection, which alone could decide in what category and 


1) Return of the Pupils in Public and Private Secondary and other Schools (not 
being Public, Elementary, or Technical Schools) in England (excluding Monmouth- 
shire), and of the Teaching Staff in such Schools (C—8634). 


(2) Parliamentary Return 381.—August, 1898. 
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grade each school should be placed. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary, if any private schools were included in the return, to include 
them all under the simple, if convenient, title of ‘ Secondary and 
other Schools.” 

But if, as it appears from above, there exists no official machinery 
for classifying Secondary Schools, it is none the less obvious that those 
who talk of Secondary Education must be prepared to define it, and, 
indeed, as far as its principles go, the distinction between it and 
Primary is clear enough. In a Secondary School the teaching is, 
or ought to be, on a higher plane than is possible in a Primary 
School, owing to the large classes, with which our excellent elementary 
teachers have to grapple. Its teachers must likewise be gifted with 
wider intellectual sympathies and attainments, and what is most im- 
portant of all, they must be men who wield a strong influence for 
good over the character of those under their charge, and this again 
alone is possible where the smallness of the class allows the master 
to live in close personal contact with every member of it. Again, 
in comparison with Higher Primary a Secondary School should be 
rather a school for life than for livelihood, an institution that aims 
at giving a general training, rather than imparting knowledge of 
immediate utility, in fact, a school of brain-forming rather than 
bread-winning studies. This is only another way of saying that a 
Secondary School must have a different curriculum from a Higher 
Primary ; for though the subjects may in many cases be the same in 
the two schools, they will be applied in such varying quantities to 
the different curricula that the proposed resultant of their forces on 
the pupil’s mind may be in the one case to prepare him at once for 
the battle of life, and in the other for a further course of studies. 

Having thus, in principle, distinguished Secondary Education 
from Primary there remains the question, At what age does it com- 
mence? Some have said ten, others twelve, others regard it as a 
mere offshoot of Primary. To fix ten or twelve as the age at which 
Secondary Education begins is a mere arbitrary distinction that has 
little foundation in fact. There is more to be said in favour of the 
second idea, that Primary and Secondary Education should be iden- 
tical up to a certain point, where they branch off into two separate 
“ curricula,” each adapted and adjusted to the number of years still 
to be spent by the pupils at school. But, as in cultivation, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration not only the seed but the seed-plot, 
so in matters of reform we must study not only the idea but the 
“milieu” to which it is to be applied, and thus this notion of 
Primary Education being in its lower stages identical with 
Secondary, excellent as it may be per se, seems impossible in all cases 
in England for many reasons, of which the most important are those 
of class distinctions, curricula, and equipment. 
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It is idle to pretend, with the class distinctions that exist among us, 
that Primary instruction is the basis of the whole of our national 
education. There may be for the present no State official distinction 
between a preparatory school whose pupils go to Eton and a dame’s 
school whose children enter the Board or Voluntary Schools, but the 
line of cleavage exists, if in an undefined and unrecognised state, and 
only good can come from a clear line of demarcation being esta- 
blished, whenever it is practicable, between the two types, asin France, 
where Secondary Schools are organised from the start on a different 
basis to Primary, which renders the training for a Secondary Educa- 
tion systematic from the very outset. Nor would any injustice be done 
thereby to the cleverer children in the. Primary section, who would 
freely pass over, as heretofore, to the Secondary in the initial 
stages. 

The difference of “ curricula ”’ is a scarcely less formidable obstacle 
to a common basis for Primary and Secondary Education. The pro- 
gramme of studies in all our leading public schools is still over- 
whelmingly classical, even their modern sides are so to a certain 
extent, as they retain Latin despite of their title. Personally we 
may be firmly persuaded that, in theory, linguistic study should 
commence with the modern languages, and, where there is time, finish 
with the classics, which must never be neglected by the é/ite of our 
scholars, for are they not the veritable title-deeds of our civilisation ? 
Such a system of graduated teaching, which commences with the 
modern languages rather than the ancient, seems to repose on the 
great cardinal maxim of Descartes, which lays down that we ought 
to proceed from the easy to the difficult, from the better known to 
the less known. For surely no one can deny that the points of con- 
tact in thought and expression between a modern language and our 
own native tongue are infinitely more numerous than those between 
it and an ancient language. We have also concrete examples of the 
truth of the above theory. At the Collége Chaptal in Paris, for 
instance, modern boys who have followed this rational sequence of 
instruction have, after a couple of years’ study in Latin and Greek, 
again and again taken a B.A. in classical honours, in which the 
average failures among boys who present themselves after several 
years of classical study is something like 33 percent. No doubt there 
are practical difficulties in the way of adopting the system ; to mention 
only one, the lack of adequate modern language masters whose intel- 
lectual attainments are equal to those of our classical scholars. But 
the fact remains, as long as the vast majority of our public schools 
have an essentially classical curriculum so long will they influence in 
a classical sense the curricula of the preparatory schools that act 
toward them as recruiting grounds and nurseries, and as long as these 
preparatory schools are compelled to begin Latin and Greek at an 
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early age so long there can be no thought of a common elementary 
basis for Primary and Secondary Education. 

The objection of equipment is equally serious. Our preparatory 
Secondary Schools are in many cases doing far and away the best 
teaching work in the country, if, indeed, they are not overdoing it 
by unduly pressing their pupils. But this excellence of teaching 
and organisation is due to the large amount of money expended by 
the proprietors of these schools in order to render their establishments 
as efficient as possible. One may reckon the cost of instruction, as 
distinct from board and lodging, at something like £25 a year per 
boy in many of these schools. It would be obviously unfair to rank 
them, therefore, with the ordinary Primary Schools, which are spending 
something like an eighth of this sum on the pupils. To definitely 
“degrade ” these schools to a Primary level might be an inducement 
with some to lower their present efficiency, by regulating the educa- 
tional pace of the country by the rate of progress of the slowest ; 
while the possibility of being officially recognised as Secondary would 
prove a valuable stimulus to those who require but little to bring 
their teaching up to what will be considered the standard of Secondary 
efficiency. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that whenever it is possible Secondary 
Education should be organised from the very beginning, if it is to 
arrive at its full evolution and development, not, indeed, on the lines 
of a single type—that were absurd; but however numerous the types 
may be, they must all bear the stamp alluded to above, of being 
characterised by an intellectual rather than a utilitarian cast, by 
training for life rather than livelihood. 

The ground seems now clear for investigating the light that the 
Report throws on the Secondary problem, but before passing to that 
subject a few words on the extreme importance of the Parliamentary 
Bills that are to serve us as guides cannot be out of place. It is true 
the two Bills of the Duke of Devonshire are remarkable for their 
brevity. They have, indeed, been irreverently termed the Bank 
Holiday Bills. Their full import can only be estimated from a 
careful study of the masterly speech made by their introducer on 
presenting them to the House of Lords, in which he discoursed at 
large on the Secondary situation, and welcomed in advance the fullest 
discussion and criticism. Despite the disparaging tone of one or 
two papers, one cannot too highly applaud the statesmanlike act of 
the Duke in taking the nation into his confidence, or rather soliciting 
their opinion. The subject is so vast, that probably no one in 
England is sufficiently conversant with it to pass judgment on all its 
details. On the other hand, the Bill promoted by the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters is especially valuable, as embodying the 
unanimous opinion of such educational authorities as are most 
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intimately connected with Secondary Education, more especially as 
this is the first time that such a consensus has been arrived at. 
Promoted by the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, the Bill has 
been endorsed by the Headmasters’ Conference and the Headmistresses’ 
Association, and approved by the conference of Catholic schools and 
the Hebdomadal Council of the University of Oxford, while the 
signature of the junior Member for Cambridge University appears on 
its back, along with such well-known names as Colonel Lockwood, 
the Right Hon. J.G. Talbot and Mr. Hobhouse. If the Duke’s Bill 
presents an excellent outline of what the Government propose, it is 
clear that if those who are most closely connected with Secondary 
Education throughout the country are to be consulted it will have to 
be filled in, to no inconsiderable extent, on the lines of Colonel 
Lockwood’s Bill, reserve being made of the further question of local 
authorities. 

The first point that must strike the most obtuse reader in going 
through the memorandum attached to the Report is the extraordinary 
chaotic state of Secondary Education—the Duke describes its creation 
as fortuitous, piecemeal, and haphazard. Two methods of reorgani- 
sation and reform suggest themselves, to begin at the bottom with 
setting up local authorities, or to commence at the top by creating a 
central authority. The first system was tried in 1896, and failed 
before the Parliamentary opposition of the smaller boroughs. The 
Lord President has taken the line of least resistance, and proposes 
to commence with the constitution of a central authority. We 
are to have, at last, a Minister of Education, and a Board of Educa- 
tion ; the Science and Art Department is to be merged in the Edu- 
cation Department ; but the Charity Commissioners remain outside 
the amalgamation, except so far as to come into consultation with the 
Education Department in the framing of schemes. No doubt to 
absorb the Charity Commissioners entirely in the new Education 
Department is a matter bristling with many legal difficulties. On 
the other hand, to draw a line dividing definitely the eleemosynary 
branch from the educational may stop for a time, at any rate, the 
growing tendency to divert ill-spent coal and blanket doles to the 
more useful purposes of instruction. And yet division here seems 
the lesser of two evils. An Education Department without that 
portion of the Charity Commission that pertains to education would 
be too much like the play of IZam/et with the part of the Prince of 
Denmark left out. By the inspection of schools the Department will 
be taking in hand work which, as far as the endowed schools go, has 
always tacitly belonged to the Charity Commissioners, but which 
they have been unable to perform for want of an adequate staff; but 
this inspection would lose half its value if the inspectors, or, rather 
through them, the Department, could only inflict on any offending 
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school a platonic censure, the power of cutting off supplies being, as 
before, in the hands of the Charity Commissioners, who, unless they 
were willing to use the Department’s inspectors for this purpose, 
would have to employ inspectors of their own, which would lead to 
a “double emploi.” It has been said, the opposition of the Charity 
Commissioners is rather a personal matter than anything else ; this 
may be true to a certain extent, but there is a real legal difficulty— 
that of transferring the judicial powers held by the Charity Commis- 
sioners under the Court of Chancery to an executive body like the 
new Education Department. Such a step is, in fact, contrary to all 
traditions in English administration, and though the objection is not 
insurmountable, the best Parliamentary course to take seems to be to 
follow the line indicated by the Headmasters’ Bill, and give the Privy 
Council a free hand to divide up the Charity Commission as it 
considers best for Secondary Education and for administrative pur- 
poses. Such a delicate surgical operation is essentially a task for 
specialists only. The new Department will be under a single perma- 
nent Secretary, under whom, according to the Duke, there would be 
a Secondary Education Department proper,' as well as the existing 
Primary section, and perhaps a third for Technical and Art, a point 
to which we will return. In this way Primary and Secondary would 
not lack the necessary co-ordination which only the concentration in 
the hands of a single Secretary could bring about. In fact, this 
co-ordination in the hands of a single Secretary would undoubtedly 
hasten their due definition and delimitation. 

A vexed point is the question of the appointment of an Advisory 
Council. At first sight the Duke’s speech only promises the summon- 
ing of experts from time to time. It is obvious that a large Advisory 
Council with definite statutory duties might render the burden of a 
Minister or of a permanent Secretary greater than he could bear. 
But if the Duke’s first Bill does not concede a Council such as the 
Headmasters’ Bill demanded, the second goes much further than at 
first sight it appeared, in establishing, for working the registry of 
teachers, “a separate and more or less independent Council,” whose 
members will be nominated by the Crown and the Universities, and 
ultimately by the teachers themselves, and from whom the President 
of the Council or Minister will, “in all probability,” largely draw 
his consultative experts; the latter, however, will remain consultative 
rather than administrative. On the other hand the Lockwood Bill 
has a proposition which is worthy of the Government’s attention as 
tending to render the Council more representative by the inclusion of 
a large number of representatives taken from the professions and the 


(1) Whose duties will include the supervision of training colleges and the training 
of pupil teachers. 
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local authorities. Among the latter figure the Association of School 
Boards, and the School Board Clerks would be represented as well as 
the National Union of (Elementary) Teachers. The addition of 
local authorities has much to recommend it, as it further contains 
what may well be described as the “lay” element in this otherwise 
official and scholastic convocation. Such a Board of advice would 
largely conduce, to use the Lord President’s words, to the “ question 
being considered from the widest point of view, and in connection 
with the whole system of education in the country.” The principal 
objections to the body are its unwieldiness and the difficulty of main- 
taining among so large a number the secrecy which many regard as 
highly desirable in its deliberations. These might be obviated by 
reducing the quota of representatives apportioned to each group of 
authorities interested, while keeping intact the number of groups 
represented. 

The setting up a Department for Secondary Education raises at once 
the question of its relation to Technical Education. We have already 
noted how the Duke’s speech alludes to the possible creation of a 
third sub-department for the supervision of the more technical branches 
of science. This, of course, alludes to Technological Institutes ; but it 
may well go further, and be the beginning of a clear separation 
between Technical and Secondary Education, a point that is very 
strongly put forward in the Lockwood Bill, and has much to reeoommend 
it. It is becoming increasingly manifest, that, if we wish to hold our 
own with other nations, the epoch of specialisation must be deferred 
rather than advanced, and that Technical Education can never attain 
its full development and extension as long as it has not a sound general 
education on which to build. Curiously enough, it is the growing 
importance of Technical Education that has led people little by little 
to consider the necessity—hitherto unappreciated—of a good general 
education. This can only be brought about by a systematic re- 
arrangement of the curricula of many of our schools, which, under the 
inducements of earning grants from the Science and Art Department, 
have been distorted, and even disintegrated, by the necessity of taking 
up a multiplicity of subjects, which often have no organic co-ordina- 
tion between them. Payment for certain subjects has further led to the 
undue exclusion of subjects of the “ Humanities type,” which cannot 
compete against this “‘bounty-fed”’ science. The placing of the Human- 
ities on the same footing as science will not lead in any way to the rejec- 
tion of the latter. The two are not opposed, but complementary to each 
other in all true education. They are, in fact, two aspects of the same 
universe, and the human spirit that faces both ways, like the Temple of 
Janus, should ever have its portals open to receive whatever comes 
from within or from without. 
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The present union of Secondary and Technical does not seem to 
conduce to the welfare of either. They have both to gain by a judicious 
separation. Secondary will have more chance of becoming unified, 
while Technical will profit from the superiority of the future pupils 
that come to it from Secondary Schools over the present ones it receives, 
who, owing to the smattering and unsystematic or one-sided education 
they have acquired, are insufficiently grounded for taking full advan- 
tage of the Technical Education that is offered them. It is here we 
would suggest that the Board of Trade have so large an interest in 
the technical, and above all, the commercial education of the country, 
that it might be well if it could be represented on the consultative 
council. Such a step would only he a reversion to the former order 
of things, under which the Science and Art Department were first 
placed under the Board of Trade. 

As a corollary to this separation, the so-called “ whisky-money ” 
should, in the first place, be definitely ear-marked for education, to 
prevent its partial and a fortiori entire disbursement on other objects ; 
and, secondly, it should be further ear-marked as both Secondary and 
Technical respectively, in order that, while provision may be made for 
Secondary Education, existing Technical Institutions may in no way 
be starved. No doubt the question of allocation is one of extreme 
difficulty. The least objectionable suggestion that has been made is 
that it should be done by the Treasury, which would be guided by 
the way in which the money has already been spent (7. Parliamentary 
Return on subject). At any rate, the daily necessity of having to 
regard contentious questions of the utmost complexity from a national 
standpoint seems to make its officials the most impartial as well as the 
most skilful judges in the matter. Should this plan fail to secure the 
Government’s approval, it might be induced, in place of the Science 
and Art money, to give two separate grants, one to Technical and the 
other to Secondary, and assign in that case all the “ whisky ” money 
to Technical. 

The necessity of having to class Eton and the smallest Kinder- 
garten in the same Returns, owing to the lack of any means of 
grading these Secondary and other Schools, apart from the difficulties 
of making a census at all, is a strong argument in favour of State 
Registration of Schools, with a view to classifying and grading them. 
In fact, it is a moot point with some people whether State inspection 
should not be compulsory for all schools. They argue that teaching 
which deals with the intellectual bread of a people should be sub- 
jected to as strict a supervision as the nation’s food. The Duke’s 
Bill, however, does not go so far. Inspection of schools is not 
compulsory, even for endowed schools or those under the Charity 
Commissioners. It is only to take place with the leave of the 
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governing body. It seems probable that private schools are included 
under this heading, though not absolutely certain. The wording of 
the Bill speaks of a “school subject . . . to the Endowed Schools 
Acts or not.” This is decidedly vague. In his speech the Duke was 
more explicit in alluding to the “immense number of private pro- 
prietary schools, very many of which would only be too willing, in 
return for some public recognition, and perhaps limited public 
support, to come into a general scheme.” Here, once more, the Duke 
is practically in agreement with the framers of the Lockwood Bill, 
except that with them the inspection of public schools is to be compul- 
sory, while remaining optional for the private schools. They further 
propose that sanitary inspection should be enforced for private and 
public schools alike—a proposition to which it is difficult to take 
exception, save on the ground of which Department of State it should 
be under. By the Duke’s Bill the Central Department will appoint 
inspectors who shall perform the functions mentioned above. The 
ultimate regulations for classing and grading schools will rest with 
the Department, who, in this case, will avail themselves, no doubt, 
largely of the advice of the experts already alluded to, though these 
experts will not be armed with such statutory powers as the Royal 
Commission of 1895 or the Headmasters’ Bill proposed. The Duke and 
the Headmasters are, however, alike agreed that this and such like moot 
questions—as the exact duties of inspectors, the definition of Secondary 
and other contentious points—should be decided by the Department 
and its advisory experts. By this means a large amount of highly 
debatable matter is removed from the Parliamentary arena and 
settled in the best way by those who are best fitted to clear up these 
great difficulties. 

The scandalous way in which many Secondary Schools are under- 
staffed is illustrated at length in the Return. The memorandum, 
indeed, makes no allusion to it; perhaps its compilers believed that 
in this case silence was more eloquent than words, or the resources 
of official language, with its infinite methods of palliation, for once 
seemed hopelessly inadequate. Be that as it may, we are confronted 
with the following figures which, in comparison with France, where 
over 90 per cent. of the teachers are diplomés, and Germany, where 
no one may teach at all without due qualifications, are absolutely 
appalling. 

Only 55 per cent. of the resident male staff in boys’ schools are 
of graduate rank, 29 per cent. in the girls’, and 28 per cent. 
the mixed, and the female staff in these schools is still more inferior, 
while the visiting staff of both sexes is infinitely worse. But the true 
inwardness of these figures is shown when we find 32 per cent. of 
the boys’ schools, 73°8 of the girls’, and 81°3 of the mixed have no 
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resident graduate on the staff. No doubt the Kindergartens and 
“other schools” help to pull down the average, but even when these 
allowances are made the percentages remain deplorably low. Squeers 
is not dead, but where he formerly stinted his boys’ physical growth 
he nows stints their mental growth by sweating his masters. The 
unskilled teacher has evidently been underselling the skilled. It is 
true, a degree by itself is not sufficient evidence of teaching power ; 
what we want is training as well; but it seems an elementary fact 
that is perpetually being lost sight of, that you must know a subject 
before you can teach it, and all the arguments in the world about 
excellent teachers who have never had a university degree, or a good 
education, merely amounts to this, that there exist a certain number 
of people who are self-taught, of whom, possibly, some may be able to 
teach. But that we should risk the destinies of the nation with teachers 
who have not a university degree or the equivalent, on the chance 
of some of them being “ geniuses” of teaching in disguise, is pure 
folly, when we can minimise the risk by the registration of competent 
persons. The whole argument, indeed, would be unworthy of refu- 
tation if it were not always cropping up. 

We have already alluded to the Registration of Teachers and the 
Registration Council that the Duke’s second Bill proposes to establish. 
As regards qualifications, with the exception of those who have already 
been teaching for three years before the passing of the Act, a degree 
or certificate of general attainments, granted by some public body 
recognised by the Council, will be demanded, as well as a certificate 
or diploma of an adequate knowledge of the theory of teaching. 
Here, again, we may look for a battle royal between contending 
interests on the question of fixing the standard by which the certificate 
of general attainments is to be judged. The strife may, however, 
be attenuated by dividing Secondary teachers into different grades. 
For the exceptional teaching genius alluded to above, special rules 
of admission are prescribed, but once the registry is started anyone 
who describes himself improperly as a Secondary teacher will be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and liable to imprisonment. 

One of the most important points dealt with in the Return is the 
question of school supply, which it treats of under the headings of 
county and county boroughs, thereby suggesting that these should 
be intended to be taken as the future units of areas when local 
authorities in Secondary Education are constituted. At the same time, 
as the Return points out, the question is further complicated by the 
need of differentiating the schools into local and non-local, according 
to whether they actually serve the locality in which they are situate, 
or, like Eton, draw their boys from all parts of England. Unfortu- 
nately, the Duke’s Bill does not take notice of this formidable difficulty; 
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but his introductory speech holds out hopes of the constitution of 
local authorities whose area shall not be less than that of the county 
or county borough, and who may in some cases be even relied upon 
to join together in larger units. He regards, however, the central 
question as still more pressing, though the other must come in a year 
or two. The Headmasters’ Bill goes further, and proposes the local 
authorities for education shall consist of a Local Secondary Committee, 
under the form of a permanent sub-committee of the County Council, 
supplemented by the nomination of expert members, who will, how- 
ever, constitute a minority of the whole body. In the event of the 
present Technical Committee being organised on similar lines, the 
Headmasters profess to have no objection to adopting it as an alterna- 
tive. In the latter case it might be desirable to admit to official repre- 
sentation on the Committee all the educational interests of the district, 
not only Technical and Secondary Schools, but elementary and even 
private when efficient. "Women will naturally be eligible. This local 
authority would in due course have the right to vote funds in aid of 
any Secondary Schools, even of a private one, with the consent of the 
central authority. These funds would consist of the “ whisky 
money ”’ or any other State grant it received for Secondary and such 
rates as might hereafter be raised. Its first care would be to render 
the existing schools of the district efficient, and then to increase the 
supply where it was necessary. There is little fear that it would 
encourage multiplicity of schools of the same type, as it will not 
have money enough at the start to provide for all the existing schools, 
not to mention the areas that are entirely destitute of schools of a 
Secondary type, and which, according to some statisticians, are 
extremely large and numerous. 

Such are some of the main provisions in the above-mentioned Bills, 
which are alike in being both provisional and cautious, seeking first to 
examine the state of affairs, then to classify, plan out, and finally 
execute. The two sets of Bills recognise that the necessities of the 
problem are: (1) clear thinking, in differentiating teaching according 
to curricula, and grading it according to types; (2) making and apply- 
ing accurate tests for arriving at the above results, by means of 
educational experts and inspectors whose advice to the Department 
will be of the greatest value ; (3) setting up and requiring reasonable 
standards of attainment for the various types of Secondary Schools, 
and of Secondary Teachers. Both sets of Bills leave untouched the 
religious question ; wisely seek to utilise to the utmost existing organi- 
sations ; and avoid or defer many thorny questions of detail, which are 
left to be settled by the Department, in conjunction with experts, or 
by future legislation. It seems reasonable to hope that in addition 
to the central authority promised by the Duke, we may have com- 
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pulsory inspection, but not examination, of public schools, and permis- 
sive of private; the registration of teachers is already accorded. It 
seems also probable that the experts, though possessing no statutory 
powers, will be largely consulted by the Executive: they will essen- 
tially form an Advisory Council, having all the substance of influence 
without the mere empty shadow of official status, and not least 
unlikely seems to be the chance of a separation between Secondary 
and Technical, on which so much of the future efficiency of our Second- 
ary Schools is regarded by many to depend. Thus the way will be 
paved towards a complete recognition and organisation of Secondary 
Education, the need for which has been so strongly demonstrated by 
the publication of the Return. 

The two main factors in the making of a nation or an individual 
are its inherited aptitudes and its education, which is but the mise en 
valeur, the development and augmentation of these aptitudes. If for 
the moment we are holding our own, it is because of our inherited 
aptitudes, our capital, so to say, on which we are living; but at any 
rate we are not adding, as in duty bound we ought, to that which we 
have already acquired. Were our Secondary Education as efficiently 
organised as that of Germany, though not necessarily on the same 
lines, it would produce infinitely better results. Even if there were 
no danger of competition by foreign nations, the mere fact of our 
education giving us so bad a return ought to stimulate our energies. 
Organisation is the secret of all success, whether political, social, or 
intellectual, and the struggle for existence is decided in favour not of 
the most populous, but the best organised among the nations. On 
the other hand, we must take care not to fall into the opposite fault 
of mistaking mere outward uniformity for true unification, which is 
but the outward and visible form of the inward and invisible spirit 
in its struggle towards a unity, not of mere simplicity, but of 
complex subordination ; for without this intimate correlation between 
form and spirit, organisation is but mere bonds and shackles. 

Primary Education is indeed precious, as everything that uplifts 
and elevates the masses must be. But we must not forget that 
Secondary Education is the real nurse of our literature, the foster- 
mother of science and the art of government, and that through it the 
intellectual progress of the nation is maintained. And if, as is un- 
doubtedly true, ideas lead the world, or, in other words, those who 
conceive and possess them lead it, then, without losing sight of the 
ethical side of education, in which we are far from being last, we 
must admit that the race will be to those who are the best trained 
and educated ; and thus it comes to pass that the question of Secondary 
Education,so dry and technical as it seems, owing to its terminology, 
and difficult because of its complexity, becomes for every English 
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parent, nay, for every one who has the welfare of his country at 
heart, a question of the deepest and most momentous import. Now 
is the accepted time. Our Statesmen have practically asked the nation 
to take up the question. Great and small, let us take it up! The 
least among us can at least, if we are honest, arouse and deepen 
public interest, if we add but little really new to it. Put simply, the 
organisation of Secondary Education, and, through it, of National, 
means setting to rights a branch of the National Defence every whit 
as important as the proper arming of our soldiers and sailors. And 
let us in no wise shut our eyes to the danger of refusing t2 face the 
question, for the danger is a great and a growing one. If we are 
content to jog along with our haphazard system of education, with 
our premature specialisation so fatal to the development of the race, 
the day of reckoning will not be long in coming. The competition 
of other nations will soon make itself felt in every home; our sons 
will find increasing difficulty in taking their place in the world, 
and, when it is then too late, we shall see, in our lust for immediate 
gain, in our greed to get back as soon as possible a part of the price 
paid for education, we have been sending our sons but half trained 
and half armed into the “ Weltkampf” of nation with nation, 
when others more wise have foregone the allurements of a premature 
and temporary gain, in order to secure later on advantages more 
lasting and permanent. 
CLoupEsLEY Brereron. 
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THE REPORT OF THE FRY COMMISSION. 


Even at the present crisis of the affairs of the world, the Report of 
the Fry Commission, appointed last year to enquire into the adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Acts, and the important mass of evidence 
attached to it, deserve the attention of thoughtful persons. It isa 
complete mistake to suppose that, in this matter, Irish landlords and 
tenants alone are concerned ; the rights of property, and especially of 
property in land in the Three Kingdoms, are also involved; and a 
review of the subject strikingly proves how far-reaching and evil may 
be the effects of vicious legislation hastily and badly carried out. A 
word must be said on the occasion which caused the enquiry, and on 
the circumstances which brought the Commission forth. The cele- 
brated Land Act of 1881, supplemented by Acts in the same direction, 
placed the land of Ireland, as everyone knows, under a system of 
perpetu: al leases, at State-settled rents, renewable every fifteen years ; 

and, in 1896, the time was at hand for revising the rents fixed from 
1881 onwards, and for renewing the leases made during this interval 
of time. An Act, accordingly, was passed through Parliament in 
order fully to accomplish this end; and, incidentally, it dealt with 
many other things connected with the Irish Land System, and with 
the legislation inaugurated in 1881. It enlarged the sphere of State- 
settled rent, bringing within it certain classes of tenants which, 
hitherto, had been excluded from it ; it placed the law for exempting 
tenants’ improvements from rent, to a considerable extent, on a new 
basis ; and it introduced, for the first time, what is called the principle 
of “compulsory purchase” into the system of ‘ Land Purchase,” 

so named in Ireland, always a favourite policy of Lord Salisbury’s 
Governments. The Act, in a word, created additional powers for 
making experiments on the land of Ireland after the methods 
which had been long established ; and it committed these to the Irish 
Land Commission, the tribunal which, during the last seventeen years, 
has administered the modern agrarian Code of Ireland, and, practically, 
has been supreme in this province. The Land Commission and its 
dependent agencies set about doing the work immediately at hand, 

and infinitely the most important of their many duties, the settling of 
“fair rents”’ for the second term of fifteen years, and the renewing 
of what are known as its “judicial” leases; and the results, it may 
truly be said, were astounding. Rents had been largely reduced 
since 1881, but a new departure apparently now took place; the 
reductions suddenly made were so enormous that well-informed 
persons stood literally aghast. Nothing in the Act, which had beer 
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lately passed, seemed to explain or to justify these proceedings; the 
landlords of Ireland, as may be supposed, denounced what they deemed 
confiscation without excuse, and demanded an enquiry into the subject ; 
and, at the same time, certain doings of the Land Commission had 
been so sharply criticised in Superior Courts of Ireland that the 
tribunal was very generally censured, and even condemned. 

In these circumstances, though with obvious reluctance, the Govern- 
ment consented that an investigation should take place. Sir Edward 
Fry, a judge of the very highest eminence, and lately one of the 
judges of the Court of Appeal, was placed at the head of a Commis- 
sion, otherwise composed of two well-known agricultural experts, and 
of two representatives of Irish landlords and tenants; nor can the 
competence and impartiality of this high tribunal be questioned by 
any right-minded person, especially by those who saw it at its work. 
The scope of the enquiry of the Commission was strictly limited; it 
was not to consider the policy of the Irish Land Acts, still less to 
revise litigation already decided; it was only to examine, and to 
report upon, “‘ the Procedure and Practice” of the Land Commission, 
and its subordinate Courts, with respect to the “ fixing of fair rents,” 
and two other subjects, combined within the existing Irish Land 
Code, but which I shall not glance at, at least in this article. The 
Commissioners were not far from three months at their labours; they 
held meetings in Dublin and Belfast, in Cork and in Galway ; and 
while they carefully confined themselves to the lines of enquiry 
marked out for them, they gathered together an immense mass of 
information on the subjects before them, having examined 183 
witnesses, including members of the Land Commission, and of its 
dependent Courts, County Court Judges, and representatives of land- 
lords and tenants. The Report of the Commission—a very striking 
fact—was unanimous on all the questions presented to it ; it isa most 
able, elaborate, and well-informed document. As I said, however, 
I shall now only deal with the question of the practice of the Land 
Commission with respect to the settling of rent by the State, and 
incidentally of making fifteen-year leases; for thisis, by many degrees, 
the first in importance. The Report and Evidence, taken together, 
throw a flood of light, never before us cleay and full, on the proceed- 
ings and the conduct of the Land Commission and of its agencies, in 
that part of their province in which the most numerous and greatest 
interests are involved ; and, narrowed as was the field of enquiry, they 
largely justify the incessant and loud complaints which have been 
made during the last seventeen years against the system of fixing 
rents, through the State,in Ireland. The Report, indeed, condemns 
in grave and measured language the course taken by the Land Com- 
mission, in nearly all this matter, and if the Government intended, as 
it is generally believed, to “ whitewash,” so to speak, that tribunal 
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by the institution of the Fry Commission, they must, by this time, be 
disagreeably undeceived.' 

Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues rightly dealt chiefly with the 
“fixing of fair rents” by the Land Commission within the last few 
years, and laid most stress on this part of the subject. It was im- 
possible, however, not to consider the question of “ fair rent’ from 
the time of its origin, and it is in this respect that the Evidence 
annexed to the Report is of special value, and should be carefully 
studied. The general verdict of the Commission on the subject of 
“ fair rent” is that the work of the Land Commission “ gives oppor- 
tunity for dissatisfaction, and leaves much room for improvement,” 
and that ‘the settlement of fair rents has been effected in an un- 
satisfactory manner”; to understand this thoroughly, it is necessary 
to go back to the period when the system was first established. The 
principle of adjusting rents in Ireland, through the agency of the State 
—legislation hitherto unknown in civilised lands—was asserted by 
Parliament in 1881; and, apart from a concurrent jurisdiction given 
to the County Courts, which, however, hardly requires notice, this 
important duty has devolved on the Land Commission, and on the 
tribunals dependent on it. The due administration of such a law 
was necessarily difficult in the extreme, especially as it involved 
enquiries into the complex subject of discharging improvements made 
by tenants from rent; and the difficulty was enormously increased by 
the circumstances of the time, for the agitation of the Land League 
was in full swing; the temptation to cut down rents was great, 
and the Government notoriously had this policy at heart. We can 
now see, unfortunately after the event, what precautions the Land 
Commission ought to have taken if justice was to be done in this 
most grave matter. The very first thing it ought to have done was 
to arrange a definition of “fair rent’”’ ; this was especially necessary 
because Parliament —an omission of the most disastrous kind— 
had not attempted to solve the problem, and because Law, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland of the day, had proposed a definition 
to which I shall advert afterwards, and which was well considered 
and essentially correct. Furthermore, in adjudicating upon the 
subject of “fair rent,” the Land Commission was obviously bound 
to act as a just and wise landlord would legitimately act when letting 
land to a prudent and solvent tenant. Subject to the rights secured 
to tenants in 1870 and 1881, its plain duty was to have taken into 
account what the Fry Commission has called “the technical” and 
“the popular evidence” in ordinary use in determining the rate of 
rent. It should, therefore, under the first of these heads, have 
availed itself of the testimony of valuers on the spot, called in on 


(1) They have since endeavoured to exculpate the Land Commission in both Houses of 
Parliament, but I shall not comment on mere ‘‘ leather and prunella.”’ 
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behalf of landlords and tenants as to the nature and quality of the 
land to be dealt with, with the view of ascertaining what rent they 
should bear, always recollecting that testimony of this kind is in- 
terested, and requires to be strictly checked. But, in addition to 
this, under the second head of evidence, it ought to have examined 
and to have laid peculiar stress on all the surrounding circumstances 
in the cases before it, which would probably indicate a true standard 
of “fair rent.” What was the rate of rent in markets at hand ; 
what the ordinary rent of adjoining lands; what prices were paid 
on the transfer of farms, under the usages of Ulster and kindred 
usages—these were elements of supreme importance entering into 
the question of “ fair rent”; and assuredly there was a very strong 
presumption that when rents had been paid, without increase, for a 
long series of years on farms, they would be, in all human prob- 
ability, “ fair.” Moreover, the Land Commission ought to have 
borne in mind that rent to be “fair”? ought to be assessed on land 
in its normal, not in a deteriorated, state, if this was due to a tenant’s 
default ; and this was particularly incumbent on it, because rents 
were to be revised every fifteen years; and the Irish farmer, like the 
Ryot of Bengal, under the Permanent Settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, had a direct interest to run out his farm in order to work the 
rent down. A general consideration, too, existed which the Land 
Commission ought steadily to have kept in mind. A Commission, 
composed of very able men, had lately reported, after a prolonged 
enquiry, that the standard of rent in Ireland was not as a rule high, 
though rents were excessive in some instances; and this evidence was 
in the highest degree significant. 

The Land Commission was to be the tribunal to fix “ fair rent,” 
but it was enabled by the law to delegate this power to bodies of 
Sub-Commissioners, as they have ever since been called, who were 
to fix “‘ fair rent,’ subject to appeal to the superior body. The Land 
Commission was to be the Court to hear these appeals; and there 
was to be no further appeal to a higher Court with respect to the 
question of * fair rent,” a sinister feature of a revolutionary law, for 
while in the case of property worth perhaps a few shillings an 
ordinary suitor could have recourse to the House of Lords, a suitor 
in the case of property worth perhaps thousands of pounds was, on 
the momentous subject of “ fair rent,’’ precluded by the decision of a 
special Court, appointed to carry out a policy, and without the 
restraint of an appeal beyond it. In these circumstances the duties of 
the Land Commission, as regards the procedure of the Sub-Commis- 
sions, and, above all, as regards its own conduct in appeals, were mani- 
lest, if justice was to be done in the whole province of fixing “ fair 
rent.’ The members of the Sub-Commissions were appointed by 
the Government of the day; but the Land Commission was always 
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consulted, and it ought to have insisted that these gentlemen should 
be properly paid, should have something like a judicial status, should 
have the qualifications required for a judicial office. The Land 
Commission, moreover, ought to have laid down rules to enable the 
Sub-Commissioners to fix “ fair rents,” so that their decisions should 
be, to some extent, uniform, and be determined on sound principles ; 
and members of the Land Commission ought, beyond question, to 
have presided at the Courts of the Sub-Commissioners for a time, in 
order to give them the assistance they required. In the even more 
important matter of appeals as to “ fair rent,” the Land Commission, 
if right was to be done, ought to have been especially circumspect 
and cautious. Knowing that here it was a final Court of Appeal, 
it ought not only, in the cases that came before it, to have heard and 
weighed both the kinds of evidence, “ technical’? and “ popular,” 
before referred to; it ought also to have taken the greatest care to 
establish, in well-digested judgments, the general methods by which 
“ fair rents” should be settled, so as to make certain, useful, and trust- 
worthy precedents. And, in conducting these enquiries, it ought, for 
a considerable time, to have gone into the history, during many years, 
of the different classes of land of which it was to determine the rent. 
This was absolutely essential to arrive at proper conclusions; for 
otherwise such circumstances as the social progress which Ireland has 
made in the last half-century, the improvement in agriculture and in 
the breeds of animals, the development of railways, and the increase of 
markets, all elements in deciding the rate of rent, would be left out 
of sight, and not taken into account. 

The first members of the Land Commission were capable men; 
their character was above reproach or suspicion ; and, apart from the 
other difficulties in their way, in the administration of a socialistic 
law, the rush of tenants to their Court was so great that they were 
well-nigh swept away in the current. But history will say that 
they did not rise to the level of the situation in which they were 
placed ; they forgot that “ well begun is half done’; and, in settling 
their procedure as regards “ fair rent,’ they made great mistakes, and, 
what was worse, omissions. They never attempted to define “ fair 
rent,”’ and no definition has been made to this hour; on the contrary, 
in this matter they adopted a course not only erroneous, but dangerous 
in the extreme. The presiding judge is reported to have said that 
the object of the Land Act of 1881 was to make tenants in Ireland 
“live and thrive”; in other words, as Lord Salisbury indignantly 
remarked, this doctrine meant that rent was not to depend on the 
qualities of a given piece of land, but was to gravitate to the level 
that the most worthless occupier could pay. A process of sheer con- 
fiscation was thus set on foot; and, in adjudicating on the question 
of “fair rent,” the Commission either rejected, or took little heed of, 
considerations they should have kept fully in view. They gave undue 
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weight to the “ technical” evidence adduced before them, and dwelt 
too much on the testimony of valuers of land, of whom the great 
majority were tenants’ witnesses; ignoring the well-known remark 
of Swift—unfortunately still, to a great extent, true—that “ an Irish 
tenant never once spoke the truth to his landlord.” On the other 
hand, if they did not disregard, they set too little store on “the 
popular” evidence, often, by many degrees, the most important which, 
in numberless instances, came before them. At an early period they 
decided that the price of the market was hardly to be considered in 
fixing “ fair rent,”’ and that the rent of adjoining lands was not to be 
considered at all ; and they all but refused to receive as a test that rent 
must be “ fair” the pregnant fact that enormous sums were paid for the 
tenant right of the farms, to which the rents before the Court were 
subject. The best elements for determining what “ fair rent” ought to 
be were thus nearly eliminated from these enquiries. ‘This, I assert, 
was a transgression of the law ; the wrong done to the just claims of 
property was immense. Again, the Land Commission gave scarcely 
any weight to the fact that rent had been paid, without a rise, on 
farms, for perhaps two or three generations of men; they all but set 
aside this presumption for the landlords’ behoof ; they seldom went 
into the history of the cases before them ; and while they carried out, 
to the fullest extent, the rule that tenants’ improvements must not be 
charged with rent, they seldom paid much attention to the repeated 
instances of tenants’ deterior tion brought before them, and seldom, 
in fixing “ fair rent,” allowed for this, or made an estimate of land 
in its normal state, as they were bound to do to protect the landlord. 
It is superfluous to add that they seem not to have bestowed a thought 
on the Report of the Commission before referred to, that the standard 
of rent in Ireland was not high, and that rack-renting was not 
common ; and this, though it has been conclusively proved that the 
rental of Ireland was probably higher in 1840, than in 1881! 

The methods adopted by the Land Commission for fixing “ fair 
rent” were, therefore, faulty ; they were insufficient, one-sided, and 
unjust ; the results were fatal to the rights of the landed gentry. The 
procedure, too, of the Commission, whether in its Courts of first 
instance, or upon appeal, was open to the very gravest censure ; its 
subordinate agencies were ill-adapted to administer the law. Sets of 
Sub-Commissioners were hastily put together; they were composed of 
one legal member for each Sub-Commission, and of two members 
supposed to understand farming; but all the members were so inade- 
quately paid that anything like the best men could not be appointed ; 
and their qualifications were little regarded, indeed could not be, 
under the peculiar system of patronage which prevails at the Castle. 
From the nature of the case, therefore, these bodies of men charged 
with the duty of carrying out a most difficult law, and empowered to 
deal with property worth hundreds of millions of pounds, could not 
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form tribunals of a trustworthy kind. But the objections to the Sub- 
Commissions were even more serious. Judicial independence is the 
main guarantee of justice, as has been proved by the experience of 
ages; but even the legal members of the Sub-Commissions did not 
possess a judicial status; and all the members were tenants at 
sufferance of the Government of the day, known to favour the 
policy of cutting rent down. This was surely bad enough; but worse 
was behind. Many of the Sub-Commissioners were paid for the job by 
the day, so that they had a direct interest in conflict with their plain 
duty; their minds were not free to fix “fair rent”; they were 
tempted, in order to make work for themselves, to reduce rents 
wholesale, and, by these means, to attract tenants to their Courts. 
The Sub-Commissioners, therefore, could not command respect, or even 
properly perform their functions. It should be added that they 
received no direct assistance from the Land Commission, as respects 
the principles to be observed in fixing “ fair rent” ; and no member 
of the Land Commission has ever appeared in their Court to regulate 
or to control their decisions, a circumstance that has caused very 
grave mischief, 

I pass on to the procedure of the Land Commission with regard 
to appeals. This tribunal, it will be recollected, was made the 
final Court of Appeal in all instances where “fair rent” was in 
question. I have already pointed out how unsound and imperfect 
were the rules adopted by the Land Commission, as to the deter- 
mination of a standard of rent, and it would be superfluous to recur 
to the subject. 'The Commission, however, in this matter of appeals 
from the judgments of the Sub-Commissions, as regards “ fair rent,” 
began from an early period to carry out a practice, since carried out 
with the worst results, which probably, in nine cases out of ten, has 
made these appeals all but worthless. The Commissioners heard 
what was alleged by the suitors within the limits of the evidence 
they had wrongly restricted; but they possessed a right to appoint 
valuers of their own, and, in the great mass of instances, they acted on 
the reports of these persons, who, it will be observed, were not sworn 
witnesses, and fixed “ fair rent” in accordance with these unchecked 
statements, with scarcely any regard to anything else! As far back 
as 1882 one of the most distinguished leaders of the Irish Bar 
remarked with respect to this strange procedure : “ They took up the 
valuer’s report, which was a document concealed from the parties. It 
was entirely for the information of the Court, and they turned round 
to me, as the landlord’s counsel, the landlord being the appellant, and 
said, ‘Can you go on with this appeal in the face of that document ? ’ 
They would show me the document. Under the Act it is a rehearing 
so-called, but it was no rehearing.”' By these means, the right of 
appeal was, so to speak, strangled; appeals, involving property of 


(1) Evidence of the Fry Commission, p. 33. 
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enormous value, were practically made of hardly any avail ; and when 
we recollect what the Courts of the Sub-Commissions were, and that 
the Land Commission was the Court of ultimate appeal, the pro- 
ceeding was simply a public scandal. 

Such were the jurisdictions, and such the agencies, to which, from 
1881 to the present day, the estates of the Irish gentry have been 
made subject. Sixty or seventy Sub-Commissioners, to use the 
language of one, were “ let loose” on the Irish rental; the results of 
their labours became quickly manifest. It has been said that these 
gentlemen and their successors have over and over again neglected their 
work, and have valued lands carelessly and with reckless haste, and 
instances to this effect have, no doubt, been forthcoming. But the 
Sub-Commissioners, as a class, have not deserved this censure ; though 
many have not been equal to a most arduous task, many have shown 
themselves to be well-informed and intelligent, and this cireumstance 
does not in the least lessen the overwhelming objections to tribunals 
of the kind. Nor should it be forgotten that, in this matter, they 
have been bound to follow the bad example originally set by the Land 
Commission; and if these inquiries, as a rule, have been wrongly 
conducted, the blame should be laid upon their superiors. One of the 
most striking features of their decisions, regarded as a whole, has 
been the want of uniformity in the conclusions they formed on ques- 
tions of the very first moment; they fixed “ fair rents,” it has been 
said, “by the rule of thumb”; but as they were not directed as 
to what a “ fair rent”? might be, this is not fairly to be laid to their 
charge ; they have been as ships on a stormy sea without compass or 
rudder. In the most important, however, of all particulars, they 
usually have been, to some extent, agreed; they have cut down rents 
in all parts of Ireland, and the process has continued with results 
ever on the increase. Lents of lands, the tenant right of which was 
nearly equal in value to the fee simple; rents which had not been 
raised perhaps for a century; rents on estates which their owners had 
greatly improved, without charging their tenants more than a trifle 
on account of an immense expenditure; rents which, under special 
circumstances, had been made low—all were alike grist for the Sub- 
Commissioners’ mills; all were abated in very much the same propor- 
tion. It has been observed, indeed, that rack-renting landlords have 
often fared better than those whose rents were moderate; in truth, 
an attack was made on all rent; and the scale of reduction, it would 
seem, was very indifferently applied. Yet what other consequences 
could be looked for when no definition of “ fair rent’? had been made ; 
when the most important evidence as to what “ fair rent”? might be 
was almost shut out of view by the Land Commission; when the 
value of tenant right, on the transfer of farms, and the market 
value of land was hardly considered; when waste done by tenants 
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was seldom taken into account; when numerous presumptions that 
ought to have been made in favour of property were kept out of sight ; 
when the inquiries did not go sufficiently far back? And what else 
could be expected from Courts formed, beyond question, to carry out 
a policy, and composed of men dependent for their bread on the State, 
of whom many were tempted to work rent down in order to retain 
their places? In these circumstances, the landed gentry were de- 
spoiled; and, whatever may be said, a huge confiscation of the rental 
of Ireland began to take place. Nor did the Land Commission so 
shape its conduct as to afford redress of this widespread wrong; 
thousands of appeals as to “ fair rent’’ were brought before it, but, in 
the great majority of instances these proved fruitless, for the reasons 
I have already set forth. 

It may be asked why the Legislature did not interfere at once, 
when a system, subversive of the plain rights of property, was being 
established in the name of law, and when the landlords of Ireland 
were being evidently wronged. An enquiry into the working of the 
Land Commission took place in the House of Lords as early as 1882 ; 
but, on the whole, it was somewhat premature, though ample proof was 
given that the seeds at least of enormous mischief were being sown 
broadcast. Three principal causes, however, concurred to stay the 
hand of Parliament in this matter, and to prevent a check being placed 
on injustice, though ever on the increase. The Land Act of 1881 
was an experiment never tried before; it was plausibly argued that 
time must be allowed, in ‘order to see what its results would be; and 
Mr. Gladstone, in these years in office, turned a deaf ear, as was always 
his wont, to complaints against legislation of which he had been the 
author. At this period, again, the Land League ruled a part of 
Ireland; a Reign of Terror prevailed in whole counties; a strike 
against all rent, conducted by Parnell and his band, backed by a 
demoralised peasantry, spread far and wide ; the Irish landlords were 
not only fiercely assailed by what was a jacqueric in many districts, 
they were weak, isolated, and unable to act in concert; some had 
almost ceased to entertain hope, others clung to the recent Land Act 
as a kind of compromise. They were without an organisation that 
could make their will felt; and, as a united body, they made but few 
signs of protest against the injury that was being done to them. 
The main cause, however, has yet to be noticed, for the inaction of 
Parliament at this conjuncture. The depression of agriculture, which 
had set in, in England and Scotland, since 1879, had continued, and 
was even on the increase; and English and Scottish landlords had, 
accordingly, made very considerable voluntary reductions of rent. 
This depression extended to Ireland also, though certainly not to the 
same extent. In these circumstances it seemed reasonable enough 
that Irish rents should be likewise cut down ; and it may be admitted 
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that, in many instances, in which State-settled rents in Ireland were 
abated too much at first, these became, in the progress of events, by 
no means too low. This being the position of affairs, opinion in 
England, reflected fairly in the Lords and Commons, refused to listen 
to complaints against the Land Commission and its work ; a fall in 
rent had taken place in Great Britain, why should there not be a 
corresponding fall in Ireland, made by regularly constituted tribunals 
of the State? It was forgotten that precedents had been made in 
Ireland which struck at the root of property in land, and that methods 
tending to confiscation had been established. 

The first members of the Land Commission passed away; their 
successors are, also, able and honourable men; it is idle to charge 
them with wilful misconduct ; and it is only just to remark that they 
could not depart from the precedents which had been made for them. 
Yet the procedure they have followed in fixing “fair rent ” has been 
open to very grave objections, and when it has differed from that of 
their predecessors it has differed for the worse. The second Land 
Commission has confined itself more to the “ technical ” evidence in 
determining rent, and has given even less weight to the “ popular” 
evidence, than the first Commission did, in 1881, and afterwards ; 
and the result has led to increased injustice. In the enquiries 
before the present Sub-Commissions, and the Land Commission, more 
stress is laid on the statements of mere valuers, biased and untrust- 
worthy as these often are, especially in the case of tenants’ valuers ; 
and the market price of land, the value of neighbouring farms, tenant 
right, deterioration, presumptions in favour of landlords, the history 
of estates and of holdings, and other incidents of the kind, are less 
considered than they were ten or twelve years ago, indeed, practically, 
are not regarded at all. The system of appeals, too, before the existing 
Land Commission, as to “ fair rent,” is an aggravation of all that was 
bad in the system at first established, this in itself being a denial of 
justice; the reports to the Court seem to be alone thought of ; 
all other evidence is really set at nought, even more thoroughly than 
was the case of old. As another eminent advocate has said, “I 
marshalled a perfect phalanx of witnesses for the landlord, but it was 
no use. They listened to them, I admit; they suggested that I was 
wasting time, but I am not stating they did not hear them ; but in the 
end, I heard in the morning that the judicial rent was confirmed.’” 
Two special circumstances, I must add, have combined to reduce rent, 
under the operations of the second Land Commission. The presiding 
judge invented and announced the doctrine that, independently of 
the rights he had acquired under the Act of 1881, and other Acts of 
the same kind, the Irish tenant had “an occupation right” in his 
farm, and that this right formed a distinct element, to be borne in 


(1) Evidence of the Fry Commission, p. 30, 
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mind as a ground for cutting rent down. The other members of the 
Commission, it is only right to say, did not concur in this strange 
view, since condemned by a Superior Court in Ireland as without 
foundation in sense or law ; but many of the Sub-Commissioners acted 
upon it, as has been conclusively proved; and it has been an effectual 
means in diminishing rent of late years, as the Report of the Frv 
Commission has very plainly stated. The other circumstance to 
which I allude is that the Land Commission has, since 1885, been 
made the agency to carry into effect, in Ireland, what is called the 
policy of Land Purchase. It has, therefore, become a broker of the 
State, whose advantage it is to buy land cheap; and in this position 
it has a direct inducement to make rent as low as it can possibly be made. 
As in the case of the Sub-Commissioners, before referred to, its interest 
and its duty is thus opposed; and this not only must cause suspicion, 
but, not improbably, must produce injustice. 

The reductions of rent, since the Land Act of 1896, were sudden, 
and, as I have said, enormous. They have been explained on the 
ground of the fall of prices, which has occurred in Ireland since 1881, 
and certainly this fact must be taken into account. But from every 
point of view the fall in prices does not justify these huge abate- 
ments, which, practically, are made for all time; it does not, though 
this is an imperfect test, correspond, even approximately, with the 
diminutions made ; and these, apparently, have been almost indiscrim- 
inate, with little regard to the difference between the fall in prices of 
various products of husbandry—for example, wheat, oats, barley, 
and lean and fat cattle. No rational explanation has been made on 
the supposition that wrong has not been done to Irish landlords; it 
would, perhaps, be invidious to remark that these reductions coin- 
cided, in time, with speeches made by men in office, that rents in 
Ireland must be further pulled down, and that the process of “ Land 
Purchase’ ought to be quickened. ‘The simple truth is that, since 
1881, and more especially since 1896, the Irish landed gentry have 
been despoiled by the State; their property has been taken unjustly 
from them by the most odious of means—the bad administration of a 
bad law. This can be conclusively proved in a great variety of ways; 
a very few instances will be amply sufficient. Rents have been 
reduced on small farms at least as much as on large; but the small 
Irish farmer has suffered infinitely less than the large Irish farmer 
from the fall of prices, as the market value of his tenant right shows ; 
the cheapness, too, of the necessaries of life is, by many degrees, of 
more advantage to him than it can be to the man of many acres; this 
equality of reduction, therefore, is not just; it points to a plain 
wrong being done to the landlord. Again, Dublin, and the adjoin- 
ing district, had half-a-century ago well-nigh a monopoly of agri- 
cultural produce of different kinds, because the more distant parts of 
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Ireland were without railways, and had inferior markets. Rents im 
Dublin and the neighbourhod were, therefore, often very high; and 
probably they were properly reduced, by the Land Commission, in 
not a few instances. But there has been no correlative raising of 
rent by the Land Commission in the Irish counties which railways 
and improved markets have developed since those days; in these, as 
everywhere else, rents have been abated; this again indicates what 
wrong has been done. The most convincing proof, however, of all is 
this: since the Land Commission set about its work, the value of 
tenant right in Ireland has immensely risen, and the value of the 
fee simple has immensely fallen ; nothing more is required to satisfy 
a reflecting mind, that the landlords have been stripped of their 
property in defiance of right. It is a most significant fact that the 
tenants’ advocates endeavoured, it is unnecessary to say in vain, to 
prevent the most striking evidence under this head from being con- 
sidered by the Fry Commission. 

It has been urged that agricultural rents in England have been 
reduced as largely as those in Ireland, and that this is fatal to the 
case preferred by the Irish landlords. But, even admitting the fact 
to be true, the argument is entitled to very little weight ; many con- 
siderations prove that it is all but worthless. English rents rose 
enormously from 1840 to 1876; there was nothing like a correspond- 
ing rise in Ireland. It was reasonable, therefore, when agricultural 
depression came, that a fall of rents should follow in the one country, 
which would not naturally take place in the other. The reduction of 
rents, again, in England, has been voluntary. Rents may be restored 
to their former standard as soon as a return to good times comes. The 
reduction of rents in Ireland has been compulsory, effected by the 
tribunals of the State, and made practically, whatever may be alleged, 
for ever; the single circumstance that these rents cannot be raised 
again creates a decisive distinction between the two cases. The most 
complete answer to the argument, however, is this: Tenant right, 
where it exists, in England, has fallen; tenant right, in Ireland, has 
immensely risen. English farmers have given up their holdings in 
many instances; such surrenders in Ireland are wholly unknown. 
Ten, twelve, twenty, even thirty years’ purchase’ is often paid for 
farms in Ireland by incoming tenants; this is clear proof that the 
reduction of rents in England cannot justify a reduction to the same 
extent in Ireland; the supposed analogy, in a word, fails. It has, 
again, been urged that the high character of the members of the 
first and the second Land Commission, and their well-known attain- 
ments, form a guarantee that they cannot have gone far wrong in 
this matter ; and that the decisions of Sub-Commissioners by scores, all 
tending at least in the same direction, show that the reductions of 


(1) That is, purchase caleulated on so magy years of the rent. 
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rent have been, on the whole, warranted. But what is the value of 
this contention when it has been made manifest from the Report of 
the Fry Commission that the procedure and the practice of these 
tribunals have been gravely erroneous in most important points, and 
that this accounts for the confiscation which has certainly occurred ? 
It is necessary, too, to speak out on this subject, without fear, favour, 
or respect of persons. The agrarian legislation for Ireland, since 1881, 
has been revolutionary and socialistic; it has been difficult in the 
extreme to carry out; nothing certainly could have prevented its doing 
injustice. Nor will any right-minded person impute bad motives to 
the Land Commission and its dependent Courts; nor should they be 
charged with wilful bias or moral error. But, unquestionably, they 
have made serious mistakes; and, what is more important, they have 
been tribunals, exceptional, formed to give effect to a policy, ill-con- 
stituted, and placed in this position, that their duties and their 
interests are often opposed. All history, and especially Irish history, 
shows what wrongs tribunals of this kind have done. I need only 
refer to the Encumbered Estates Court of fifty years ago as a striking 
example, and the Land Commission and its agencies are in this 
predicament.’ 

Two facts stand out in prominent reliei from the masterly Report 
I have been reviewing. Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues are 
evidently convinced that recent legislation on the Irish land has been 
productive of grave wrong, and that the procedure and practice of the 
Land Commission, and of the Sub-Commissioners, have contributed 
to this result. Limited as the scope of their enquiry was, this has 
been made manifest to every one who seeks the truth; and the Fry 
Commission has not failed to indicate the changes it deems essential 
to the ends of justice, even within the province of the existing law. 
It proposes to remedy what was perhaps the worst defect in the 
ill-starred Land Act of 1881; it has attempted to make a definition 
of “fair rent,’”’ left hitherto, I have said, at random. Attorney- 
General Law defined “ fair rent,’ seventeen years ago, “as a com- 
petition rent minus the yearly value of the tenant’s interest in his 
holding” ; the Fry Commission has defined it “as the annual sum 
at which, after all the circumstances of case, holding, and district 
have been taken into consideration, the holding in the landlord’s 
hands might reasonably be expected to let from year to year, toa 
solvent and prudent tenant who desired to derive a benefit trom 
the occupation of the tenement.’ These definitions do not widely 
differ ; had either been adopted since 1881—and the Land Commis- 
sion ought to have had these ends in view—it may be affirmed, with 
confidence, that a great deal of the wrong that has been done would 


(1) A sceptical reader may also study Tocqueville’s chapter on the exceptional 
tribunals of the old French monarchy. 
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not have been done, and that the landed gentry of Ireland would not 
have suffered, as grievously and unjustly, as it has been their hard 
fate to suffer. Furthermore, the Fry Commission has clearly per- 
ceived that the whole system of determining rent in Ireland, by 
litigation, through tribunals of the State, is bad, and in the highest 
degree mischievous; and it has suggested that rents ought to be 
adjusted by an automatic process, or ought to be converted all into 
rent charges, doubtless to be perpetual. This reform, I believe, 
would do away with many evils, and would effect incalculable 
good. I may be permitted to say, without conceit, it is a reform 
advocated by myself for many years, indeed, ever since the Land Act 
of 1881 became law. As to the procedure and practice of the Land 
Commission, and of its subordinate Courts, the Fry Commission has 
made suggestions of extreme importance. It has rightly proposed 
that the status of the Sub-Commissioners ought to be made very 
different from what it is now; that care should be taken to appoint 
a regular staff, essentially permanent, and not paid by the job; that 
the salaries of the Sub-Commissioners ought to be sufficient to secure 
the services of really capable men ; above:all, that nothing ought to 
be allowed to bring their duties and interests into conflict. With 
respect to the proceedings of the Land Commission, the remarks of 
the Fry Commission are very significant, and practically amount to a 
grave censure. They pointedly draw a marked distinction between 
the ‘*‘ technical ”’ and the “ popular” evidence to which I have before 
referred ; and indicate, at least, in a review of the subject, exhausting 
every important topic, that the Land Commission has laid far too 
much stress on the first, and has not given due weight to the second, 
by these means, however unconsciously, doing injustice. The severest 
comments, however, have been reserved for the mode in which the 
Land Commission has treated appeals ; these are condemnatory in no 
doubtful sense. 

Lord Ashbourne, the present holder of the Great Seal of Ireland, 
said, when the Land Act of 1881 was before the House of Commons, 
that it would be infinitely better to take away, at once, twenty-five 
per cent. of their rents from Irish landlords than that Parliament 
should sanction so bad a measure. The Land Act of 1881 has passed, 
but a circumstance worse than the Act has followed: the administra- 
tion of an unjust law has, in itself, been unjust, however innocently 
this may have happened ; and this has been proved before a tribunal, 
the verdict of which cannot be impeached. The faction, of which the 
avowed object is to drive the gentry of Ireland out of their country, 
and which in its present endeavour to whittle their property away 
has found aid in the doings of the Land Commission, has snarled at 
Sir Edward Fry and his colleagues; cold water has been thrown on 
their Report by Radical doctrinaires, who think Irish landlords 
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nuisances to be abated; Parliament has, as yet, treated the subject 
in the way described by Burke: “ The fashion relative to Ireland 
is the wish that they should hear of it, and its concerns, as little as 
possible.” But, hostile as the Government are to a wronged order of 
men, they can hardly ignore a document of this kind, and allow the 
rights of property to be destroyed in the name of law, the most 
detestable confiscation that can be conceived, when it is evident that 
this has been the case in Ireland. It is charitable to suppose that 
Mr. Gerald Balfour had not bestowed a thought on this subject, when 
he intimated that the Report of the Fry Commission would be duly 
referred to the Land Commission; you do not appeal to Philip sober 
from Philip drunk;* you do not expect a person against whom a 
charge is made to say whether he is justly charged, or to sit in judg- 
ment on his own indictment. We can hardly imagine that the 
Government will refuse to do justice in this matter; will not act on 
the findings of the Fry Commission ; will not legislate on the subject, 
if this is required; will not extend their enquiry, as ought to be done, 
into the existing state of the Irish Land Question, with a view to the 
settlement it imperatively demands. 
Witiiam O’Connor Morris. 


(1) Mr. Gerald Balfour has stated in his place in Parliament that the procedure 
and the practice of the Land Commission has been sanctioned by the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland, in a celebrated case involving the grave questions as to the 
conduct of the Commission in appeals. The simple fact is, that the Land Commission 
is so fenced round that it is almost impossible to review its decisions; but in the case 
referred to, the procedure and practice of the Commission was by implication severely 
condemned, and in the Court below it was refused its costs—a significant circumstance. 
As to the general statement that it has not been proved before the Fry Commission 
that rents have been generaily unjustly reduced, it is sufficient to remark that Sir 
Edward Fry and his colleagues pointedly refused to review the decisions of the Land 
Commission in any case, and therefore carefully avoided entering into this question. 
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“CuerkisH Marchandise, keep the Admiraltie.”’ I lit on this line in 
The Libell, little book, that is, “on England’s policie,” a rugged poem 
interpolated by Hakluyt into his famous Voyages (1599). The advice 
was, and is, so obviously sound that none need insist on its soundness ; 
and it hit my fancy on another score. It occurs in a poem which, 
else, is one lament over the decadence of England’s sea-power; and 
that lament is wedged into the classic story of England’s earliest and 
greatest achievements by sea. But such intrusion of counsel, of 
regret, of foreboding, into a contemporary record of the golden age 
of expansion struck a note not unfamiliar. A like incongruity is still, 
to-day, the dominant feature of our national attitude towards national 
endeavour. <A like lament sings wailing in our ears. 

I should mock the mighty dead did I compare the last quarter of 
the nineteenth with the last quarter of the sixteenth century. There 
can be no comparison; but there is similarity—in miniature. Mr. 
Chamberlain has told us that “we live in interesting times”; Mr. 
Goschen, that we have two hundred and fifty effective ships of war ; 
and, from South Africa, from East and West Africa, from the Nile, 
from the Yukon valley, from the Indian frontier, from the China seas, 
there is one story of expansion and of risk. The hopes and fears of 
our kinsmen over-sea loom magnified in the daily press. Nor is 
there refuge in literature; books on the Colonies are but collected 
journalism, blue-books but edited despatches. Men of action have 
their work, men of letters their art; but there is no apparent relation 
between the two. 

So I turn to Elizabethan literature and dip at hazard here and 
there, to strike the track of Elizabethan adventurers. They did great 
things, and their contemporaries wrote great books. Let us, then, 
dive into these Elizabethan books, and let us see to what extent and 
in what fashion they mirror the deeds of the Klizabethan adventurers. 
In them we can study the relation of literature to national expansion, 
and the aspects of that relation may prove suggestive, even encourag- 
ing. At any rate the study of it may serve for an anodyne to 
suspense. 

Taking up this relation, then, the first thing that strikes is the 
portentous volume of the adventure, and the portentous volume of 
the literature, which may fairly be called Elizabethan. The second 
is the narrowness of the area within which the two overlap. The 
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gigantic output of Elizabethan authors is not, as one might have 
supposed, mainly concerned with the prodigious deeds of Elizabethan 
adventurers. Indeed, in dramatic and lyrical poetry, which form the 
chief features of Elizabethan literature, it is only here and there that 
you discover a transient allusion to the national ferment which carried 
all kinds and conditions of men to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Yet when Shakespeare left the glades of Warwickshire he came, 
as I have said elsewhere, to a “ London rocking and roaring with 
Armada enthusiasm.”” The names of poets and playwrights were, 
no doubt, on every tongue—Lyly and Lodge, Marlow and Spenser— 
but the air was ringing, too, with the names of adventurers—of 
Raleigh, and Drake, and Grenville. An acute critic has argued that 
the literature of any epoch portrays, not the immediate needs and 
actions of an age, but its aspirations towards those experiences which 
are most remote from its own. Thus, in our own age, which, in the 
main, is one of peace and industry, we have the novel and the ballad 
of adventure. Men who spend their lives at desks, when they take 
a holiday into the region of romance, seek for relaxation in the terror 
of a shipwreck or the shambles of a battle-field. This theory is con- 
firmed by a study of Elizabethan verse. It is all but grotesque to 
find such a man as Sir Walter Raleigh masquerading in poetry asa 
shepherd, and piping alternate ditties with Edmund Spenser on what 
they were pleased to call an “oaten reed.’ But it is not, on second 
thoughts, inexplicable. To the war-worn and sea-weary, who had 
pierced the tangles of Brazil, threaded the icebergs of Labrador, and 
affronted the batteries of Cadiz, the arcadia of convention, with its 
“soft white wool Arcadian sheep do bear” and its flageolets tied up 
with ribbands, offered the most welcome, because the most complete, 
contrast. It was, of all men in the world, Sir Philip Sidney who 
wrote “ Arcadia” and the most moving sequence of love sonnets, next 
to Shakespeare’s, which we have in English. 

Having noted the huge volume of what I may call “ Arcadian ” 
verse, we may now note, outside that volume, and even within it, 
allusions here and there which can only be appreciated when they 
are referred to the enterprises that occupied so many Elizabethans. 
In the sonnets of Shakespeare, Daniel, Drayton, Constable and others, 
there are frequent allusions to “maps.” In Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, you read of “more lines than is in the new map with the 
augmentation of the Indies.” Now maps did not then “‘ summon up 
remembrance” of dull hours in a schoolroom: they were associated 
in men’s minds with the latest attempt at co-ordinating the latest 
theory of the world’s configuration, born of the latest voyage beyond 
unknown seas ; so that then mays thrilled with adventure and specu- 
lation and mystery. And, again, in Elizabethan poetry and, more 
particularly, in Shakespeare’s Plays, you have powerful descriptions 
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of storms at sea. Pericles, with his wife dying in childbirth on the 
weltering ship, addresses the cyclone : 





“Thou stormest venomously 
Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ear of death 
Unheard.” 


In Troilus and Cressida, you have 


“the dreadful Spout 
Which shipmen do the Hurricano call.’’ 


In The Tempest, amid much else of wonderful description, Ariel is 
asked :— 
“ Hast thou, Spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee?” 


He answers :— 
“To every article. 
I boarded the King’s ship: now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamed amazement : Sometime I'd divide, 
And burn in many places ; on the topmast, 
The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join.” 


But that description of a now familiar phenomenon of electricity is 
taken from Elizabethan accounts of Magellan’s first voyage round the 
world. I shall quote from Purchas his Pilgrimes, published in 1625; 
but, in this instance, based on Eden’s translation of Pigafetta’s 
Journal ; and Eden published in 1577, say ten years before Shake- 
speare came to town. Thus it runs in Pwichas: “ Here were they 
in great danger by Tempest: But as soone as the three Fires, called 
Saint Helen, Saint Nicholas, and Saint Clare, appeared upon the 
Cables of the Ships, suddenly the tempest and furie of the Windes 
ceased.”’ I cannot doubt that Shakespeare drew on this account of 
Magellan’s voyage for his Zempest, for on the very next page in 
Purchas we come upon Setebos, Caliban’s god. You read that four 
Giants, so the story ran, that is to say four savages of lofty stature, 
were shackled by a stratagem, and that ‘“ when they saw how they 
were deceived, they roared like Bulls, and cryed upon their great 
Devill Setebos, to helpe them.” I shall insist later on a closer connec- 
tion between Elizabethan prose and Elizabethan adventure; but, 
reverting now to poetry, you find in Shakespeare several allusions 
to Indians and the Indies. ‘“O America, the Indies,” for example, 
in The Comedy of Errors, an early play ; and, again, in The Tempest, 
“They will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar when they will 
3G 2 
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lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” A similar reference to an Indian, 
as the feature of a show, will be found in Henry VITT. 

In that play, one of the latest by Shakespeare—most of it, indeed, 
and the passage which I shall quote, being by Fletcher—you have a 
wider declaration, not of the instruments and accidents, the ‘ maps” 
and “tempests’’ of discovery, but of the spirit working in men’s 
minds which drove them to expand the Empire. It was written some 
years after James I. came to the throne, but, since the last act shows 
the christening of Elizabeth, a prophecy of the only safe kind, 
namely, one written after the event, is placed in the mouth of 
Cranmer :— 


‘* When Heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness .. . 
. peace, plenty, love, truth, terror. 
Tha at were the servants to this home infant, 
Shall then be his (James's) and like a vine grow to him : 
Wherever the bright sun of Heaven shall shine, 
The honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations : he shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him : our children’s children 
Shall see this and bless heaven.” 


It cannot be said that James did much to promote colonisation ; 
indeed, he hampered the Virginian settlers at every turn: but it is 
true that the seed of new nations was then sown, far-scattered by the 
spirit of expansion. 
The passage may be paralleled from Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
Daniel :-— 
“ Who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasures of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds, in th’ yet unforméd Occident, 
May ’come refined with th’ accents that are ours ?” 


In an earlier poet, Christopher Marlowe, Shakespeare’s master, you 
find the same theme of expansion put into the mouth of Tamburdaine 
he Great, Dying, he calls out :-— 


‘« Give me a map ; then let me see how much 
[s lett for me to conquer all the world, 
That these, my boys, may finish all my wants.” 


And the stage direction follows (one brings him a map). This insist- 
ence on “ maps,” the Spanish touch in the word “ Hurricano,” the 
frequent confusion of America with India, all to be noted in these 
allusions to adventure scattered through Elizabethan verse, are signs 
of the time and indices to current opinion. There is such another i in 
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one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the 116th, which we admire for its 
mingled splendour and obscurity. He writes of love :— 
“Ono! It is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken.” 


Here, “mark ” clearly means a “ sea-mark,” or beacon, but the refer- 
ence to the star, presumably the North Star, has proved a stumbling 
block to critics. Yet some light is shed upon it by recalling that the 
English versions of Spanish discoveries, by Eden, Hakluyt and Lock, 
were new books when Shakespeare wrote. For in those versions the 
disappearance of the North Star, when you sail far enough South, and 
the variation of the compass from it, when you sail far enough West, 
constituted themes for wonder and mysterious awe. Even in Purchas’ 
account of Columbus’ first voyage, published so late as 1625, you 
read: “On the fourteenth day of September he first observed the 
variation of the Compas, which no man till then had considered, which 
every day appeared more evident.” These shiftings of the Pole Star 
which, until then, had been the one thing stable in a world of change, 
gave rise to the wildest speculations. Elsewhere, you find the most 
frantic attempts to account for such apparent changes by assumptions 
that the world bore the shape not of an apple, but of a pear, or that 
the earth was in parts piled up in protuberances of gigantic elevation. 
America was to them, truly, a new world, as new as the planet Mars 
would be to us; and the spirit in which it was regarded in relation to 
the Pole Star may be gauged from a passage in Peter Martyr, written, 
no doubt, in 1516, but only Englished by Eden during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime: “‘ We ought therefore certainely to think ourselves most 
bound unto God, that in these our times it hath pleased him to reveale 
and discover this secrete in the finding of this new worlde, whereby 
wee are certaynely assured, that wnder ow Pole Starve ”?—mark that 
“ our ’—“ and under the AXquinoctiall line, are most goodly and ample 
regions.” 

The third thing, then, which strikes as you note the insistence on 
“maps,” the confusion of India with America, the awe inspired by 
new stars, and the wonderful tales reported by Othello of 


“ Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 


is the recent origin, the novelty, the consequent mystery, of the enter- 
prises on which Elizabethan Adventurers embarked. And these im- 
pressions were of course heightened by the fact that the English, with 
few exceptions, were the latest in this field of adventure, and that the 
accounts of earlier discoveries had but recently been translated out of 
Spanish and Latin into the English tongue. ‘T’o understand this, we 
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must trace the sequence of nautical discovery. The first praise must 
be given to the Portuguese, who were first, because they first “ trusted 
the compass,” “ the touched Needle,” which Purchas writes, “ is the 
soule of the Compasse, by which every skilfull Mariner is emboldened 
to compasse the whole body of the Universe. Let the Italians,’’ he 
goes on “ have their praise for Invention: the praise of Application 
thereof to these remote Discoveries is due to the Portugals, who first 
began to open the Windowes of the World, to let it see it selfe.” 
Again, “the Loadstone,” he writes, “was the Lead-Stone, the very 
seed and ingendring stone of Discoverie.”’ 

Now nobody wanted to discover America. They wanted to reach 
India by sea, to reach Cathay, or China, and Cipango; a fabulous 
island of fabulous wealth, whose image seems to have been formed, 
partly from Plato’s legend of the island Atlantis; partly, perhaps, 
from rumours of Japan brought over land, from mouth to mouth, by 
Orientai traders, who had never been further than China, and, since 
the adventure of Marco Polo, never so far. Mr. Fiske’s admirable 
book, The Discovery of America, and the old maps which he reproduces 
in it, show that Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci both died without a 
suspicion that they had discovered America. They, and others after 
them for years, practically omitted the extent of the Pacific from their 
conception of the Globe, even as they contracted the extent of Asia 
eastwards. Where they did, as matter of fact, find America, they 
expected to find China, and, in the South Sea, the great Island, 
Cipango. They are always searching for Cipango, the court of the 
Great Khan, or the Land of Ophir. 

Some idea of the pace of these discoveries, and of the resulting con- 
fusion and difficulty of assimilation, may be gauged from the fact that 
Europeans (setting the report of Herodotus on one side) crossed the 
Equator for the first time only in 1472, by creeping down the coast 
of Africa. Remembering that, we can realise the audacity of Columbus 
twenty years later. We can understand the murmurs of his men at 
what seemed madness, and was in fact the project of a “ dreamer, 
dreaming greatly.” The story is too well known to bear repetition, 
even in Elizabethan English. I merely note that at Cuba “he went 
on land, thinking it to be Zipango”’ (Purchas). Omitting for the 
moment John Cabot, we come next to Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, 
who served both Spain and Portugal. He made four voyages between 
1497-1504, and did, in fact, discover the continent of South America, 
sailing along the coast of Brazil as far south as latitude 34°. But, 
like Columbus, he died without knowing this. Even on the map of 
Ptolemy, dated 1540, the New World was still an island in the South 
Sea—* Novus Orbis, the Atlantic Island which they call Brazil and 
America.” Gerard Mercator was the first, in 1541, to trace America 
with some approximation to its real shape, printing AME in large 
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type on the north, and RICA on the south lobe of that continent. In 
1513, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and not Cortes, as Keats’ famous 
Sonnet would lead us to suppose, gazed atthe Pacific for the first time 
from a peak in Darien. I omit the conquests of Mexico and Peru by 
Cortes and Pizarro, only to insist on one point in respect of these dis- 
coveries, namely, that all lands discovered, or discoverable, in the New 
World, had been made over in anticipation to Castille, and conse- 
quently to Spain, by a Bull of Alexander VI., in 1493; and on a 
second, namely, that neither Catholic France nor Protestant England 
ever acquiesced in that papal injunction. The “ animadversions on 
the said Bull,” to be read in Purchas his Pilgrimes are long, and, in 
parts, too vigorous for modern quotation. But the conclusion is in 
the right spirit of the Elizabethan adventurers. Purchas, after prais- 
ing the French and Henry VII. for rejecting it, apostrophises his 
king, James I :—“ And long, long may his Majestie of Great Brittaine 
spread his long and quiet Armes to the furthest East and remotest 
West, in the gainefull Traffiques, in the painefull Discoveries, in the 
Glorious and Christian Plantations of his Subjects (maugre such Bug- 
beare, Bull-beare bellowings) . . . . all Arts and Religions concur- 
ring into one Art of Arts, the Truth of Religion, and advancing of 
the Faith, together with the glory of his Name, and splendour of his 
State, the love of his People, the hopes of his Royal Posteritie to the 
last of Ages. Amen. Amen.” That has the true Elizabethan ring 
about it, though written some years after Gloriana’s death. 

A truer title of Spain to our respect is, that she sent out Magellan 
with the first expedition which accomplished the circumnavigation of 
the world; an exploit which can never be paralleled, unless, instructed 
by Mr. Wells, we should invade the planet Mars. We know every 
incident of that voyage—and so did Shakespeare—from Eden’s trans- 
lation of Pigafetta’s journal, upon which Purchas founded his later 
narration. The story regains its freshness when you read it in the 
first English translation of a survivor’s narrative. The Patagonian 
giants, one of whom was “very tractable and pleasant,’’ while another 
“declared by signs, that if they made any more Crosses, Setebos would 
enter into his body, and make him burst.” “The stars about the 
South Pole . . . gathered together, which are like two Clouds, one 
separate a little from another and somewhat dark in the midst,” that 
is to say, the gap in the stellar heaven still called Magellan’s Cloud ; 
the inevitable Cipanghu, always found because always sought; the 
Cannibals; the sea full of weeds and herbes; the bats as bigge as 
eagles” that ‘“‘are good to be eaten, and of taste much like a Henne”’; 


fo) 
all these observations restore the sense of actuality, and the sense- of 
the marvellous. But I must condense the pleasing tale. Magellan— 


Fernando de Magallanes in Spanish—sailed with five ships on Septem- 
ber 20th, 1519, and 250 men, of whom one was English. The next 
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winter, at Port Saint Julian, three of his ships mutinied. Undaunted, 
he boarded one, killing its captain, and now, with three to two in his 
favour, he attacked the others. A grim monument of that strife is 
noted by Fiske, when he comes to Drake’s voyage round the world. 
Magellan sailed again with the spring, in August, 1520, to find the 
opening to the Straits, now named after him, on 21st October. In the 
strait, which is some three hundred miles in length, one of his ships 
stole away and back to Spain. He took five weeks in passing the 
strait. His men might murmur, but Magellan answered that he 
would go on if he had to eat the leather off his ship’s yards. 
Eden, followed by Purchas, reports that “‘ when the Capitayne Maga- 
lianes was past the Strayght, and sawe the way open to the other 
mayne sea, he was so gladde thereof that for joy the teares fell from 
his eyes.” But the most trying, because the least expected, experi- 
ence was still before him. They counted on Cipango and Cathay; 
but, you read, “ they sayled three moenths and twentie days before 
they saw any land: and, having by this time consumed all their 
Bisket and other Victuals, they fell into such necessitie that they 
were inforced to eate . . . skinnes and pieces of leather, which were 
foulded about certaine great Ropes of the shippes.” Thus did 
Magellan justify his word. At last they made the Philippines,and knew 
that they had accomplished the greatest exploit of navigation. But 
Magellan himself was never again to see Europe. In the spirit of a 
crusader he converted one tribe to Christianity, and then led it to war 
against a neighbour king. In this contest he was killed on 27th 
April, 1521. His followers vacated and burnt one out of the three 
remaining ships ; a second was driven back to the Moluccas ; and the 
last, with forty-seven hands, made for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
rounded it on the 16th May, 1522, and crossed the equator on the 
8th June, only fifty years after it had been crossed for the first 
time from the north by Santarem and Escobar. At the Cape Verde 
Islands thirteen hands, who had landed, were arrested and imprisoned 
by the Portuguese. The remainder, being called on to surrender, 
stretched every stitch of canvas, and, after eight more weeks of the 
ocean, on 6th September, the thirtieth anniversary of the day on 
which Columbus weighed anchor for Cipango, the Victoria sailed into 
the Guadalquivir, and eighteen gaunt survivors, out of 250 men, 
landed to tell the strangest story ever told by man to men. 

Such were the exploits of Spain! ‘ What way soever,” you read, 
“the Spaniards are called, with a beck only, or a whispering voice, 


to anything rising above water, they speedily prepare themselves 


to fly, and forsake certainties under the hope of more brilliant 
success.” 

And now for the French. The French entered into competition 
with the Spaniards for the commerce and soil of the New World as 
early as in 1504. In Wahkluy?s Voyages, that great Elizabethan 


. 
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bible of adventure, you have Varazzano's account, to his employer, 
Francis I., in 1524, of his discovery of Florida. There he found a 
“courteous and gentle people” —“ vines growing naturally, which, 
growing up, tooke holde of the trees as they do in Lombardie,” 
and people “clad with the feathers of fowles of divers colours.” 
These and other accounts were translated out of French by 
Richard Hakluyt (iii. 36) and presented to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In Hakluyt, also, you may read the discoveries made in Canada 
by Jaques Cartier in 1535. Here we come for the first time 
upon Montreal (Mont Réal in French), Mount Roiall in Hakluyt’s 
English. And we look back along the vista of years over the 
protracted rivalry between France and England in Canada, which 
was to end only with the death of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham, 
and to be consummated, if I may say so, only by the visit of a 
Premier of a United Canada, of French extraction, on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee of a sovereign under whose august and gracious: 
sway the prophecies of Fletcher and Daniel have been fulfilled. 
But France, torn by the throes of expiring feudalism and the new 
miseries of religious war, could not support the enterprise she had 
undertaken. Yet there is a lesson to be learnt from her. When 
Jesuits and Calvinists had carried their strife into New France beyond 
the Atlantic, and when merchants grudged the necessary expense for 
the construction of a fort, the French Viceroy, Champlin (1620), 
uttered a memorable saying: “ It is not best to yield to the passions 
of men; they sway but for a season; it is a duty to respect the 
future.” So he built the castle of St. Louis on its “commanding 
cliff.” Those words were spoken fifty years after the English 
entered the field against France and Spain; but they remain a good 
counsel for Imperialists to our own day—* It is a duty to respect the 
future.” From the French, the English learned to look forward to 
centuries still in the womb of Time; from the Spaniards, to follow 
“a beck only, or a whispering voice,” and “to fly and forsake cer- 
tainties under the hope of more brilliant success.” As our own poet 
of Empire, Rudyard Kipling, has sung in our own day :— 
‘** Came the whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need, 
Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead.’’ 


And now we must consider how the English came to lead. There: 
was a false dawn of enterprise under Henry VII., but it did not 
develop into refulgent glory until Elizabeth had mounted the throne. 
Still it must be noted as an earnest of the splendour to be. The whole 
story may be read in the great work published in 1599 by the Rev. 
Richard Hakluyt, a friend of the adventurers, whose being thrilled 
with their strangely mingled inspiration of religious fervour and 
imperial audacity. Recollect, let me say it again, that the English 
were not seeking America as we know it, but West India. And, since 
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Spain was seeking India and Cathay by a south-west, England, from 
g, with one brief interlude, sought those fabulous lands 


by a north-west, passage. In 1497, the very year in which Vespucci 


the beginnin 


discovered (without knowing it) the continent of South America, and 
five years after Columbus had discovered the Islands of the West 
Indies, Henry VII. gave John Cabot, a native of Venice and a 
resident in Bristol, licence “ to take sixe English ships in any haven 
or havens of the realme of England . . . to seeke out, discover, and 
finde whatsoever isles, countreys, regions, or provinces of the heathen 
and infidels whatsoever they be, and in what part of the world soever 
they be, which before this time had been unknown to all Christians.” 
That was his answer to the Pope’s bull. So you read that “ John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and his sonne Sebastian (with an English fleet, 
set out from Bristoll), discovered land which no man before that time 
had attempted, on the 24 of June, about five of the clock early in the 
morning. This land he called Prima Vista, that is to say, First 
Seene.” I need not go into the thorny question of the son’s, Sebas- 
tian’s, credibility in his narrative of subsequent discoveries which he 
alleges himself to have made. His veracity has been impeached by 
Sir Clements Markham ; but, since Vespucci was at one time similarly 
accused, I must hope that, in the case of Sebastian Cabot also, the 
error may be ultimately traced, not to his lying, but to the inaccurate 
application of geographical names in his own writings and the 
writings of his early commentators. The real importance of Sebas- 
tian’s writings, whether truthful or not, is that, years later, they 
inspired the Elizabethan adventurers. 

Under Henry VIII. you find traces of sporadic attempts to follow 
up the achievement of the Cabots, but they did not amount to much. 
We read that Henry was * exhorted with very weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons, to set forth a discovery even to the North Pole,” and 
we know that two ships sailed for St. John and Newfoundland 
in 1527. In 1536 an expedition ended in “ extreme famine,” so that 
‘‘our men eate one another,’ upon which the captain stood up and 
“made a notable oration, containing, howe much these dealings 
offended the Almightie, and quoted the Scriptures from first to last, 
what God had in cases of distresse done for them that called upon 
Him, and told them that the power of the Almighty was then no 
lesse than in al former time it had bene.”’ A brave and pious man, 
whom we may well remember ! 

But the ideas of the English upon geography during the first half, 
and more, of the sixteenth century, were still confused. They went 
groping in different directions, encountering strange and terrible 
experiences. Robert Tomson, a merchant of Andover, was imprisoned 
in Mexico between 1556-1558, Others were turned back by ice and 
fog from the endeavour towards the North-West. So, still failing to 
apprehend the size of the wlobe, both as to the extent of Asia and of 
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the Pacific, they tried to reach India and Cathay by a north-east 
passage, north of Russia. In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Richard Chanceller set out, in that direction, on a ‘‘ voyage intended 
for the discoverie of Cathay and divers other regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknowen.” The expedition was fitted out by 
“*Master Sebastian Cabota (Cabot), Esquire, and Governour of the 
mysterie and companye of the Marchant Adventurers of the citie of 
London.” The tragic end of an adventure thus founded upon equal 
parts of ignorance and daring has furnished one of the most striking 
of all these striking scenes. The two ships were separated by foul 
weather. We have, first, Chanceller’s account, with its surmise as 
to the fate of his comrades :—“ But if it be so, that any miserable 
mishap have overtaken them, if the rage and furie of the sea have 
devoured these good men, or if as yet they live, and wander up 
and downe in strange countreys, I must needs say they were men 
worthy of better fortune, and if they be living, let us wish them 
safetie and a good returne: but if the crueltie of death hath taken 
holde of them, God send them a Christian grave and sepulchre.” 
Their end was strange and moving beyond Chanceller’s surmise. 
We have the last words of Sir Hugh Willoughby in his own hand. 
They run thus :— Seeing the year farre spent, and also very evill 
wether, as frost, snow, and haile, as though it had been the deepe of 
winter, we thought best to winter there. "Wherefore we sent out 
three men south-south-west, to search if they could finde people, who 
went three dayes journey, but could finde none: after that we sent 
other three Westward foure daies journey, which also returned 
without finding any people. Then sent we three men south-east 
three daies journey, who in like sort returned without finding of 
people, or any similitude of habitation.’ That is all: — ‘the 
rest is silence; for these notes were found a year or more after, 
under the frozen hand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, sitting frozen in his 
cabin, with all his Company, singly and in groups, frozen in different 
parts of the ship. On the margin of Willoughby’s journal you read 
the brief record, ‘‘ In this haven they died.” 

I pass over the earlier voyages of John Hawkins, to Guinea and 
thence to the West Indies with cargoes of negroes. It was he who 
started the slave trade, but we must not judge another age by the 
standard of to-day. Hawkins, recording a storm, could set down 
that ‘“ Almighty God would not suffer His elect to perish ’’; and I 
cannot doubt his good faith. But, passing over these voyages to the 
West Coast of Africa, I come to the time when the seed sown by 
Sebastian Cabot in his writings began to sprout in the minds of the 
Elizabethan adventurers. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half- 
brother by an earlier marriage, had read and considered Sebastian’s 
narratives, and he had also considered Willoughby’s death, and much 
else which to us seems amazingly beside the mark—as passages from 
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Homer and Plato ; medizval legends of savages cast up on the “ coast 
of Germany,” wherever that may have been, and the navigations of 
‘Ochther’ in the time of King Alfred. And out of this strange 
compost of truth and legend he framed his famous discourse “ to 
prove a passage by the north-west to Cathaia.” This discourse was 
written in 1576; its author must be considered the prime mover of 
the Adventurers, and his pamphlet conclusively shows how slight 
was the knowledge, how dark the counsels, of the men who, in truth, 
made the world what it is to-day. Fantastic, wrong-headed, obsti- 
nate, reckless, but brave beyond report and belief, it was Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and his school—Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Davis, 
Cavendish—who made the New World, in the full extension and 
intention of that phrase: the New World, not only of America, but 
of freedom in thought and of expansion in civilisation. They cast 
the bread of civilisation on the waters, content that posterity should 
see it return after three centuries. 

Humphrey Gilbert ends his discourse with these words ; “ Desiring 
you hereafter never to mislike with me, for the taking in hande of 
any laudable and honest enterprise ; for if through pleasure or idle- 
nesse we purchase shame, the pleasure vanisheth, but the shame re- 
maineth for ever, and therefore, to give me leave without offence, 
alwayes to live and die in this minde. That he is not worthy to 
live at all, that for feare, or danger of death, shunneth his countrey’s 
service, and his own honour ; seeing death is inevitable, and the fame 
of vertue immortall. Wherefore in this behalfe, Mutare vel timere 
sperno’’— IT scorn to change or to be afraid.” You will see that in 
his death he lived up to that lofty device. 

It was Sir Humphrey Gilbert who fired the imagination of Queen 
Elizabeth and of his half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, who, in his 
turn, inspired others and equipped more expeditions at his own 
charges than any other of the Adventurers. Humphrey Gilbert pub- 
lished his treatise in 1576, and, in the same year, Martin Frobisher 
set out on his first voyage to the North-West for the search of the 
Strait or Passage to China. He was, you read in Hakluyt. “ deter- 
mined and resolved with himself to make full proofe thereof, and to 
accomplish or bring true certificate of the truth, or else never to returne 
againe, knowing this to be the onely thing of the world that was left 
yet undone, whereby a notable minde might be made famous and 
fortunate.” Queen Elizabeth waved to him as he dropped down the 
Thames. He made two other voyages in the same direction during 
the next two years, 1577-78, and, in the fanciful manner of the day, 
he called the ice-bound land of frost which he discovered, Meta In- 
cognita, that is, the “ Unknown Goal.” The reports are all of ice. 
“‘The force of the Yce so great, that not onely they burst and spoyled 
the foresaid provision, but likewise so raised the sides of the ships, 
that it was friteful to behold, and caused the hearts of many to faint.” 
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And again, “ We came by a marveilous huge mountaine of Yce, 
which surpassed all the rest that ever we saw; for we judged it to 
be neere fourscore fathomes above water . . . and of compasse about 
halfe a mile.” They were bewildered by icebergs and mists, “ get- 
ting in at one gap and out at another.” Later, in 1585-6, you have 
the two voyages of John Davis “ for the discoverie of the North-west 
Passage.’’ Nothing could daunt them from their dream of Cathay. 

sut the reports are the same :—‘ the shoare beset with yce a league 
off into the sea, making such yrksome noyse, as that it seemed to be 
the true patterne of desolation, and after the same our Captaine 
named it, The Land of Desolation.” 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s discourse was the prime motor of these 
forlorn hopes; yet his desperate expectation of reaching China by 
the North-West issued in practical advantage—the foundation of the 
colony of Virginia by his greatest pupil, Raleigh. Before I touch 
upon that, I will give you Sir Humphrey’s end, not unworthy of his 
motto, ‘‘ Mutare vel timere sperno.” He sailed for the last time in 
1583. Frobisher had brought back a few stones in which the 
‘mineral men” detected gold. So Elizabeth put her private money into 
the speculation, and, with but two more years of his licence or charter 
to run, Sir Humphrey sailed for the Arctic Kl Dorado, now realised, 
after three centuries, in Klondyke. They made the Orkneys “ with 
a merrie wind.” But the expedition proved disastrous. On his 
return, Sir Humphrey would not leave his little frigate, the Sguirre/, 
of ten tons, for the larger Go/den ITinde, and this is what befell, in the 
words of an eye-witness: “I will hasten to the end of this tragedie, 
which must be knit up in the person of our Generall; and as it was 
God’s ordinance upon him, even so the vehement persuasion and 
entreatie of his friends could nothing availe to divert him from a 
wilful resolution of going through in his frigate. . . . This was his 
answer: ‘I will not forsake my little company going homeward, with 
whom I have passed so many stormes and perils.’ . . . Men which 
all their lifetime had occupied the sea, never saw more outrageous 
seas. . . . Munday, the ninth of September, in the afternoone, the 
Frigat was neere cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that time 
recovered ; and giving foorth signes of joy, the Generall, sitting abaft 
with a booke in his hand, cried out to us in the JTinde (so oft as we 
did approach within hearing), ‘we are as neere to heaven by sea as 
by land.’ Reiterating the same speech, well beseeming a souldier, 
resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can testifie he was. The same Monday 
night, about twelve of the clock, or not long after, the Frigat being 
ahead of us in the Golden Hinde, suddenly her lights were out, whereof 
as it were in a moment we lost the sight, and withall our watch 
eryed, the Generall was cast away, which was too true; for in that 
moment the Frigat was devoured and swallowed up by the sea. Yet 


still we looked out all that night, and ever after, untill we arrived 
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upon the coast of England.” Mutare rel timere sperno: he would 
not change his ship, and he was ready to die. 

Sir Walter Raleigh took up his brother’s work. He was born in 
1552, and went to Oriel College, in recent years the Alma Mater of 
another empire-builder, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. But in 1569, Raleigh 
went to France, and fought for the Huguenots under Coligny. 
Persuaded, as I have said, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, he took up 
exploration and fitted out the expedition of 1576. He directed these 
distant endeavours largely from the Court, and from Ireland, where he 
commanded a company in 1579. But his heart was in discovery and 
colonisation. Undeterred by Sir Humphrey’s failure and death, in 
the next year he joined, with another brother, Sir Adrian Gilbert, 
and a merchant, Sandeman, a company called “ The Colleagues of the 
Fellowship for the Discovery of the North-west Passage.” He sent 
John Davis out on that quest, and about the same time he sent out 
his kinsman, Richard Grenville, to maintain his darling project, the 
Colony of Virginia. Between whiles, you find him entertaining the 
poet Spenser in Ireland. Spenser describes the visit thus :— 


‘* Whom when I askéd from what place he came, 
And how he hight ? himself he did ycleep 
The Shepheard of the Ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the main sea deep.” 


I cannot follow out the vicissitudes of Raleigh’s career, but, keeping to 
my text, I may give some references to him in Elizabethan literature. 
His search for that Will-o’-the-wisp, El Dorado in Guiana, was 
acclaimed by a poet, probably Chapman, in these strains :— 


‘ Guiana whose rich feet are mines of gold, 
Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars, 
Stands on her tip-toe at fair England looking, 
Kissing her hand, bowing her mighty breast, 
And every sign of all submission making 
To be her sister and the daughter both 


’” 


Of our most sacred maid 
There is much else to the same sanguine and delusive purpose :— 


‘* And there do palaces and temples rise 
Out of the earth to kiss th’ enamoured skies.” 


Sir Walter’s own account of that expedition fills many pages ot 
Hakluyt. To show his self-gathered resolution, I will quote one 
passage: ‘I sent Captaine Whiddon the yeere before to get what 
knowledge he could of Guiana, and the end of my journey at this 
time was to discover and enter the same, but my intelligence was far 
from truth, for the country is situate above 600 English miles further 
from the sea,then I was made believe it had bin, which afterward under- 
standing to be true by Berreo, I kept it from the knowledge of my Com- 
pany, who else would never have been brought to attempt the same: of 
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which 600 miles I passed 400, leaving my ships so farre from mee at 
ancker in the sea, which was more of desire to performe that dis- 
covery, then of reason, especially having such poore and weake vessels 
to transport ourselves in.” 

I know not where you will find a calmer account of a more dogged 
endeavour in pursuit of a vainer phantasmagoria. But Raleigh’s day 
of days was at the sack of Cadizin 1596. It was Raleigh who over- 
bore the timid counsels of Lord Thomas Howard, crying out to Lord 
Essex, “ Entramos! Entramos!” a permission so acceptable to the 
gallant young Earl, that he threw his hat into the sea for sheer joy. 
Then Raleigh betook him to his ship, and led the van under the 
batteries and right into the harbour. When his vessel, shattered by 
shot, was on the point of sinking, he left it to enter Essex’s ship, and 
though wounded severely by a splinter, had himself carried on shore 
and lifted on to a horse, to charge with Essex against the Spanish 
army. Of the sea-fight Hakluyt says:—“‘ What manner of fight 
this was, and with what courage performed, and with what terror to 
the beholder continued, where so many thundering tearing peeces 
were for so long a time discharged, I leave it to the Reader to thinke 
and imagine.” Of the charge on shore, he tells us :—‘‘ The time of 
the day was very hot and faint, and the way was all of dry deepe 
slyding sand in a manner, and beside that, very uneven. . . But the 
most famous Earle, with his valiant troupes, rather running in deede 
in good order, then marching, hastened on them with such unspeakable 
courage and celerity, as within one houres space and lesse, the horse- 
men were all discomforted and put to flight, their leader being strooken 
downe at the very first encounter, whereat the footmen being wonder- 
fully dismayed and astonished at the unexpected manner of the 
Englishmen’s kinde of such fierce and resolute fight, retyred them- 
selves with all speed possible that they could.” 

We know the story of Sir Walter Raleigh but too well ; his cruel 
imprisonment, his more cruel liberation to save his life by accom- 
plishing the impossible, and his most cruel execution on a warrant 
signed fifteen years earlier. He knew all that is to be known of 
success and failure, of Courts and treachery, of sea-fights and assaults 
on cities, of treasure islands, and tempests, and long marches in tangled 
forests. And just because he knew these things so nearly, he has 
written beautiful verse in praise of their opposites :— 


‘¢ Heart-tearing cares and quiv’ring fears, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 

Fly, fly to Courts, 

Fly to fond worldlings’ sports ; 
Where strained sardonic smiles are glosing still, 
And Grief is forced to laugh against her will ; 

Where Mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be.” 
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The man who was killed for not finding El Dorado wrote :— 


‘* Go let the diving negro seek 

For gems hid in some forlorn creek ; 
We all pearls scorn, 
But what the dewy morn 

Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 

Which careless Shepheards beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres wears.”’ 


Sir Walter sought his rest in Arcadia; but he only found it on the 
scaffold. Old and racked with ague, he mounted the steps easily ; 
for his prayer that the fit might not shake him before his peers and 
the crowd was granted. And he made his dying speech with 
inimitable grace and animation. Then, asking to be shown the axe, 
‘“‘T prithee,” said he, “ let me see it. Dost thou think I am afraid of 
it?” So taking it in his hand, he kissed the blade, and passing his 
finger lightly along the edge, said to the Sheriff, “’Tis a sharp 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” A few minutes later, 
when the headsman hesitated, he partially raised his head from the 
block, and called aloud in the old voice of command: ‘“* What dost 
thou fear? Strike, man!” 

I have no space in which to give the accounts of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s voyages, and the story of his death on the Revenge is well 
known. But it has been something altered in modern versions to 
suit modern taste. His real reason for declining to turn about is 
given by Raleigh :—“ Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to die than to dishonour 
himself, his country, and Her Majesty’s ship.” We must take the 
Adventurers as they were. Sir Richard died and doomed his ship 
and company, not to save the wounded, but, as Mr. David Hannay 
makes plain, on the point of honour. It was his rule of life never 
to turn his back on the Spaniards, and he saw no reason for chang- 
ing it when it involved his death. This appears from the full report 
of his dying speech. ‘‘ Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and a quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as a good soldier 
ought to do, who has fought for his country, Queen, religion, and 
honour. Wherefore my soul joyfully departeth out of this body, 
and shall always leave behind it an everlasting fame of a true soldier, 
who hath done his duty as he was bound to do. But the others of 
my company have done as traitors and dogs, for which they shall be 
reproached all their lives, and leave a shameful name for ever.” 

I have left Sir Francis Drake to the last, and can now but touch 
upon him. He set himself grimly down to the work of capturing 
Spanish treasure ships, although England was at peace with Spain, 
upon the ground, which he held sufficient, that the Spaniards im- 
prisoned and executed Englishmen. That, and the pretence of Spain 
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to exclusive dominion in South America, seemed to him to constitute 
a state of war more truly than of peace. He grasped what Carlyle 
calls “the essential veracity ” of the situation. So he acted accord- 
ingly, and became the terror of Spain, the “ dragon,” according to 
the Spanish poet, “or old serpent” of the Apocalypse. In Hakluyt 
you catch a vivid glimpse of him on his first voyage, climbing a tree 
above the jungle in order to see the Pacific. And there is the won- 
derful story of his—the second—circumnavigation of the globe. He 
sailed November 15th, 1577. When he reached Port St. Julian you 
read, “ We found a gibbet standing upon the maine, which we sup- 
posed to be the place where Magellan did execution upon some of his 
disobedient and rebellious company.” The skeleton had hung there 
for more than fifty years. On the homeward track they passed the 
Cape of Good Hope, and you read, “ This Cape is a most stately 
thing, and the fairest Cape we saw in the whole circumference of the 
earth. . . . We arrived in England,” so the record ends, “ the third 
of November, 1580, being the third yeere of our departure.” I must 
omit with regret all reference to the defeat of the Spanish Armada, to 
which Drake contributed, perhaps, more than any other. He sailed for 
the last time with John Hawkins in 1595, and both of these great com- 
manders died during the voyage. Their deaths are simply recorded 
in Hakluyt: “And that night came up to the eastermost end of 
S. John, where Sir John Hawkins departed this life.” That, and no 
more. And so, too, with Drake: “On the 28 at 4 of the clocke in 
the morning our Generall Sir Francis Drake departed this life, having 
beene extremely sicke of a fluxe, which began the night before to stop 
on him. He used some speeches at or a little before his death, rising 
and apparelling himselfe, but being brought to bed againe within one 
houre died.” What would we not give for those unreported speeches ! 
But that is the -end. 

Willoughby had died “ congealed and frozen” in the North some 
twenty years before, Raleigh was to die on the scaffold some twenty 
years after, the great epoch of Elizabethan adventure ; and how short 
that epoch was! Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Grenville, Humphrey 
were all dead, and, save Frobisher, who was carried on shore to die, all 
were sunk in shotted hammocks beneath the seas they had mastered 
within twenty years. The glorious life of the Adventurers was 
crowded into the brief compass of but two decades. They set out late 
in the day with little knowledge, but with much hope and with 
boundless courage. Their El Dorados vanished in thin air; but they 
founded the British Empire of the sea. And their names shall be 
remembered and loved so long as the English tongue is spoken in 
the land they were never to see again, and in many other lands where 
it is also spoken, thanks, in the first place to them. 

Grorce WyNDHAM. 
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FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


IN endeavouring to convey a more or less intelligible view of the 
situation in France, as it presents itself to me at the moment of 
writing this paper, I must remind the reader at the outset that I have 
no pretensions to the gift of prophecy. I can only try to explain the 


events of the last few months by an honest and impartial study of - 


the last three decades, or, to be absolutely correct, of the last eight- 
and-twenty years, #.c., the period covering the nominal—as distinct 
from the real—existence of the Third Republic. To attempt to do 
more than that would be to court almost certain failure ; for the situa- 
tion is so wholly artificial, so thoroughly unstable, so liable to be 
changed at any moment. as to defy focussing by the most expert 
observer, for the purpose of affording a clue to the immediate, still 
less to the distant, future. To venture upon a prediction of that 
kind one would have to possess at least a faint, if not a definite, 
notion of the name of a “providential man” who, like the two 
Napoleons, uncle and nephew, swept the First and Second Republics 
out of the way. Iam not only profoundly ignorant of the name of 
such a man, but I have grave doubts as to his existence ; and this, in 
spite of the rumours about military plots, possible pronunciamientos, and 
the rest; rumours that sprang up during the latter fortnight of 
October, and died as soon as they were born. 

Carefully considered, those rumours may nevertheless provide a 
hint as to the condition of affairs in France, for such rumours never 
spring up when all is peace within a country’s frontiers. A nation 
has no room for even a William the Silent, still less for a Cromwell, 
a Napoleon, a Second Napoleon, a Prim, a Serrano, or a Boulanger, 
unless that nation is thoroughly dissatisfied with those who profess 
to guide its destinies. And there can be no doubt that this is the 
case with France of the present hour. The dissatisfaction does not 
date from yesterday, nor from the previous twelvemonth; it is 
coeval with the consolidation of the actual végiime. In order to make this 
clear, I must ask the reader to turn backward with me for a little while. 

Two months ago the Third Republic entered nominally upon its 
twenty-ninth year; nominally only, for in reality it is nine years 
younger. Practically, the Third Republic was not firmly established 
until the resignation of MacMahon and the advent of Jules Grévy. 
During those nine years the three Pretenders to the French throne 
had to be reckoned with, and notably the son of Napoleon III. It 
was, perhaps, in virtue of this knowledge that the provisional régime, 
though in Republican guise, was on its best behaviour. At any rate, 
there were no scandals such as have since made it a by-word among 
civilisation. We will, however, take the Third Republic at its own 
chronological valuation and admit its claim to be not a cleverly sub- 
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stituted changeling, but an infant, which, inherently robust at its birth, 
hovered for several years between life and death, mainly through the 
ill-will of those entrusted with its care, until it finally regained its 
strength in virtue of the magnificent constitution bequeathed to it by 
its progenitors. Frankly, the struggle for life of the infant Third 
Republic was very hard. Bismarck stigmatised its sponsors as 
“ Knights of the Pavement,” and the rest of the European Powers 
tacitly endorsed the epithet. The greater part of the French owrgeoisie 
remembered the “ muddling and meddling” of its parents, and were 
inclined to say “Telle mére, telle fille’; but the most formidable 
attacks against its life came from its collateral relations, the Commu- 
nists, to whom, in their subsequent transformations, I shall have to 
refer again directly. Nevertheless, the infant lived on, its first steps 
protected by its most inveterate enemies, the Legitimists and Monar- 
chists, who fancied that its head nurse, Thiers, was a kind of Monk, 
while in reality he was a kind of Washington, minus the physical 
pluck of the latter and plus the faculty for telling any number of lies. 
Born a turbulent, shrieking, revolutionary brat, the Third Republic 
bade fair, by the time it got into short frocks, to grow into an amiable, 
sensible, and docile child; and as such it gained the favour of notable 
Liberals like Dufaure, Casimir-Perier (the father of the late President 
of the Republic), Rémusat, Montalivet, and a hundred others like 
them, all of whom, as it were, constituted themselves the guarantors 
of the babe’s future wisdom with the nation which was but too 
pleased to accept such security. 

The reactionary party, also called the Right or Conservatives, was 
composed of Legitimists, Constitutional Monarchists, and Imperialists, 
Each section worked for its own hand. The party was, therefore, 
too divided to be capable of anything but obstruction or destruction, 
and was necessarily committed to play a waiting game. They 
suddenly discovered that it had been played too long. ‘The first- 
named two of those three sections have always failed to fathom the pro- 
found wisdom of the advice given by the Arab Sheik to his visitor : 
“What have you done with your horse?” asked the chieftain. “I 
have left it to the care of Allah,” was the answer. ‘ That’s well,” 
remarked the host; “ but go and tether it first, and then leave it to 
Allah’s care.” The third section, the Imperialists, would not have 
thus remained inactive, but have followed the traditions of the 
dynasty they championed, and have struck the first blow. Un- 
fortunately for their cause, they were only nominally directed by 
a man, Rouher; the real direction was at Chislehurst, and in the 
hands of a mother acting for her son, at that time a minor, and, 
moreover, stricken with grief at the recent death of her husband, 
whose long agony had, perhaps, been another bar to the adoption of 
energetic measures. She, who during her husband’s eighteen years’ 
reign had made it a proud boast that she was Legitimist, was also 
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inclined to trust too much to Allah. Hers was not the militant 
Legitimism of the Duchesse de Berri, the mother of the Comte de 
Chambord, but that of Marie Antoinette and, above all, of Charles X. 
“Make your mind easy,”’ said the latter to the Prince de Brogiie, 
the Governor of the School of St. Cyr, on the 28th July, 1830 ; 
‘“‘make your mind easy, Polignac has been reassured by a vision of 
the Holy Virgin.” Three days later, he wason the road to exile, from 
whence he never returned. The Empress Eugénie did not absolutely 
trust to visions, but she was, perhaps, too prone to rely on promises 
of miracles to be performed in her son’s behalf by the Vatican, which 
promises were conveyed under the seal of the greatest secrecy, and 
were, as a matter of course, communicated by her with similar in- 
structions to the Imperialist party. One of these will suffice to give 
an idea of the rest. One day the Imperialists in Paris were startled 
by the announcement that Pius IX. had undertaken to secure the 
succession of the Comte de Chambord to the Prince Imperial if the 
latter’s adherents would not oppose the Comte’s advent to the throne. 
Here we have beneath the surface of things the first undercurrent 
of that clericalism which I beg my readers henceforth not to lose 
sight of, for in spite of all denials, courteous or the reverse, it will be 
found to have been a potent factor in the bringing about of the 
present situation. Just now, I need say no more. 

Confronted with the unmistakable fact of the nation’s gradual 
acceptance of a prudent and moderate Republic, such as it bade to 
become under the careful nursing of Thiers, the three sections of the 
Right girded up their loins and combined in a desperate effort for the 
overthrow of the offending head nurse (24th May, 1873). Thiers 
was maimed and had to retire; like Henri de Guise, called the 
Scarred One, he appeared all the greater after the dastardly political 
plot, which, in his case, did not kill. His adversaries, on the other 
hand, seemed to have spent their whole power for coalescing in this last 
blow, although they maintained a straggling and guerilla warfare for 
the next four years, during which time their mutual distrust of each 
other was still further increased by the academic, but thoroughly 
unpractical, utterances of the Comte de Chambord; the “let I dare 
not wait upon I would ” method of the Orleanists; the vacillation of 
Chislehurst, and the honest and honourable but, therefore, all the 
more exasperating non possumus policy of MacMahon. 

Revenge was within Thiers’ grasp when Death laid his hands upon 
him. Six weeks before France pronounced decisively against the 
caballing and intriguing of the various reactionary sections—which 
plotting and caballing was tacitly tolerated, though probably not 
actively encouraged, by MacMahon. Thiers breathed his last at 
St. Germain-en-Laye. Fortunately for the Republic, the man whom 
he, Thiers, had stigmatised as a raving lunatic, and of whom Grévy 
had predicted that he would die as a “ permanent insurgent,” 
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namely, Léon Gambetta, had also gradually become reasonable in 
many respects, perhaps in all but two; and it was he who, during the 
next two years, dealt the successive blows to the adherents of the 
three deposed dynasties, and finally foreed MacMahon to resign. 
Whether Gambetta would have been equally successful with all three 
of the avowed opponents of the Republic but for the unexpected 
death of the Prince Imperial, five months after MacMahon’s resigna- 
tion, it is not my purpose to inquire. The presumption is that he 
would not have been able to dispose as cheaply of the Imperialists as 
he had done of the Legitimists and Monarchists, the latter two having 
then already, to a certain extent and theoretically, amalgamated. 
Speculation on that subject must never be dissociated from the sen- 
tence of the Duc de Broglie himself, one of the staunchest supporters 
of the d’Orleans’ pretensions, at the fatal news from Zululand: 
“ The Republic has all the luck, the Prince Imperial is dead, and the 
Comte de Paris lives.” 

I need not prolong this very incomplete summary of the main 
political events that marked the first nine years of the Third Republic. 
The reader may have noticed that in the enumeration of those events, 
I have, with the exception of once, carefully avoided referring to the 
French clergy, and even then the reference was an extremely slight 
one. It must not be inferred, though, that the clergy during that 
period were either inactive or worked merely in the dark for the 
restoration of one of the three deposed dynasties, each of which, 
though in a different degree, they supposed to be more in harmony 
with the interests of the Catholic faith in France than a Republic, no 
matter how prudent and conciliatory in its relations with the Church 
of Rome. To place the clergy’s action in its most favourable light at 
once, we will acquit them of any suspicion of covert intrigue, and 
merely state the barest truth, namely, that there was undisguised and 
avowed propaganda on their part. Such a propaganda was utterly 
at variance with the strict letter of the Concordat; but the Repub- 
licans themselves have so often driven a coach and four through that 
compact, for no other purpose than gratuitously to harass the most 
defenceless and the least responsible members of the French priest- 
hood, that it need surprise no one to find their influential fellow 
inembers bar the way, if possible, to the permanent establishment of 
a régime which, as everyone knows, inscribed from its origin persecu- 
tion and spoliation of the Catholic hierarchy on its banners. That 
the priest, in spite of the precepts of his Master, should have failed 
now and again to repay evil with good is, after all, profoundly human 
if not absolutely ethical, even if we take it that his dislike of 
Republican institutions is based upon individual bias only, and not 
inspired by a concern for the higher interests of the Church. That 
the founders of the Third Republic, like their predecessors of the 
First and Second, should have resented this interference is equally 
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intelligible. Truth compels one to state, however, that at this 
particular period they had even a greater grievance against the French 
clergy than the latter’s attempts to prevent, or at any rate to retard, 
the consolidation of the Republic by making their sacred office a 
factor in home politics. They jeopardised the barely recovered peace 
of France by their descent into the arena as the opponents of Bismarck 
in the Kulturkampf, a strife in which no alien had a right to inter- 
vene, and least of all an alien whose position was still as precarious 
as that of France. So true is this, that a most reactionary, and by no 
means hostile Minister of Public Worship, had to warn the French 
Bishops not to persist in attacks calculated to arouse the susceptibility 
of neighbouring Governments. Bismarck did not consider that 
circular sufficiently satisfactory, and, contrary to his habit of commu- 
nicating with the Ambassadors through the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he sent for Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron at once. He 
received him very coldly, and assumed at once a very decided tone. 
“The German Government,” said the Chancellor, “ does not share 
the opinion of your Government that M. de Fourtou’s circular is a 
sufficient satisfaction; the German Government requires something 
more than that. It is not sufficient to warn the Bishops; they must 
be punished ; that is the only way in which France can prove that she 
has no share in the insults we receive from her Bishops, and that she 
repudiates all responsibility with regard to them. Do not be induced 
into any error,’ Bismarck added; “it is a question affecting our 
security. France’s Bishops foment the revolt in the Empire, and 
that is what we will not tolerate. In particular is this the case with 
the Bishop of Nancy, whose jurisdiction is as yet a mixed one, and 
extends to the territories recently annexed. If France allows those 
proceedings to continue, it will be she who shall have made war 
inevitable, and we shall go to war before the Clerical party, possessing 
itself of the power, declares war in the name of the persecuted Catholic 
religion. That is why your projects of a Monarchical restoration 
never pleased me. I had my suspicions as to the influence your 
clericals would bring to bear on the Comte de Chambord.” 

I can only quote this one, and unquestionably the mildest, of Bis- 
marck’s threats, but by the light of it Gambetta’s emphatic declara- 
tion, that “ clericalism was the enemy,” assumes an altogether different 
complexion. 

Léon Gambetta, in spite of his profession, was neither an educated 
man, in the comprehensive sense of the term, nor a well-read one. 
His magnificent oratorical gifts and his suppleness of mind—eminently 
fitted for political intrigue, and partly due to his Italian parentage, 
but muck more to his really Jewish origin—stood him in stead of 
many valuable qualities. His ignorance of history often made 
him commit astounding conversational as well as downright active 
blunders, which, it is but fair to say, he was ever ready to acknow- 
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ledge and, if possible, to redeem. He never committed a greater one 
than when he flung down the gauntlet to the Church of Rome. 
“ Wir sollen nicht nach Canossa gehen,” Bismarck had said. He did 
not go thither in the flesh like the son of Henry the Black, but he did 
penance vicariously through the son of his Imperial master. He was 
like the Scotch parson who refused to sully his lips with an offensive 
song, but told his clerk to whistle it to the congregation ; and Joachim 
Pecci was as much the moral victor as Hildebrand had been. Gam- 
betta did not live long enough to have the humiliating ordeal imposed 
upon him, either for his own sins or for those of Ferry in the shape 
of the famous Article Seven, but his knowledge of the world, in default 
of his knowledge of history, ought to have informed and warned him 
that sooner or later the Society of Jesus, if not the Vatican itself, 
would make him and France, but especially the latter, pay dearly for 
that sentence, “ Clericalism isthe enemy.” I repeat, so as to prevent 
all error, “ the Society of Jesus, if not the Vatican itself,” for, in spite 
of my thorough dislike to touch upon matters affecting religion, I 
shall be able to prove that the oft-whispered strength of the brothers 
hood founded by Ignatius of Loyola and their unscrupulous use of it 
have scarcely been exaggerated even by Eugéne Sue, and that in this 
instance that brotherhood is mainly responsible for the situation which 
has practically turned the eyes of the civilised world to France. 

Besides, whatever novelists did or may do, men of the past, like 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, Jean Baptiste Rousseau, the Abbé Roynal, 
and Cardinal Maury, do not scatter accusations of that kind broadcast. 
“‘ The Society of Jesus is a sword, the blade of which is in France and 
the hilt in Rome,” wrote the author of the Universal History, which 
was burnt by order of the Parliament of Paris ; the other authors just 
named went still further, and considered that the blade was every- 
where in turns. The Vatican has always denied its responsibility for 
the doings of the Jesuits; it is, nevertheless, a well-ascertained fact 
that it has allowed them to espouse its quarrels when it suited the 
Vatican’s policy not to settle them openly by itself. There was at 
the time of the First Revolution, in the monastery of the Jacobins, 
which subsequently became the Club of the Jacobins, a picture, attri- 
buted to a pupil of Simon Voiiet, the favourite painter of Urban VIIT., 
jocosely representing the inability of the Papacy to control the fol- 
lowers of Loyola. It represented St. Thomas Aquinas seated by a 
fountain whence issued the Water of Truth from a multitude of 
spouts. The fountain was surrounded by monks belonging to the 
various religious orders, and all of whom seemed eager to fill their 
cups with the precious fluid. In the foreground, standing by himself, 
was a Jesuit father, a pitcher in his hand, and apparently reluctant to 
follow the other monks’ example. The clever repudiation of the 
Jesuits by the Papacy, as set forth by the picture, still commands 
belief in some quarters. 
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The sword of the Society of Jesus—or rather the Society itself— 
strikes either swiftly or slowly as necessity dictates; it never strikes 
at random. At the time that Gambetta uttered his famous sentence 
the Jesuits did not know where or at whom to strike. In the first 
flush of its triumph the Republic was virtually invulnerable ; the 
practice of striking at one man had become obsolete long ago, and 
was not to be revived for some years to come. Of course, I mean the 
striking at one man in order to intimidate or endanger a whole section 
of society. The Society of Jesus is, however, famous for its faculty 
of biding its time, and in this instance it had not long to wait before 
it could prepare for a blow. It was Gambetta himself who practically 
gave the Society of Jesus its clue. In May, 1881, the greatest 
financier of the capital, Baron A. de Rothscliild, desired to make the 
acquaintance of the then most powerful man in France, M. Léon 
Gambetta, the Deputy for Belleville, and the President of the 
Assembly. Why M. de Rothschild did not ask M. Léon Gambetta 
to dinner at his own place I have never been able to ascertain ; 
perhaps there was a faint suspicion on the Baron’s part that M. 
Gambetta, like young Marlow of She Stoops to Conquer, was more at 
his ease with women comme i] en faut than with women comme il 
faut ; at any rate, the table was spread at the residence of a third 
party, General Gallifet being one of the guests. When the good 
cheer and the priceless wines—from the Baron’s own cellars—had 
untied the company’s tongues, the Baron got on his legs and, raising 
his glass while bowing to the guest of the evening, said, slowly and 
emphatically, “ I drink to the great Frenchman, to the intelligent 
and strong man whom France has just hailed, and who will, perhaps, 
save her to-morrow.” Much more of a pleasant and enthusiastic 
nature happened, and at the end of the entertainment Gambetta 
was heard to exclaim : “ The priest is the past, the Jew is the future.” 

I do not remember whether the words found their way into print, 
but they rang again and again throughout the length and breadth of 
France, and especially from one end of the capital to the other. It 
would be idle to pretend that they were taken up cordially. People 
opined that if they constituted an unmistakably frank farewell address 
to the clergy of France, they at the same time constituted a curiously 
left-handed welcome to the number of exiles who had been pouring 
into Paris for some time, in virtue of the partial amnesty, and who 
would continue to pour in in virtue of the plenary amnesty, to the 
passing of which no one had more energetically contributed than 
Gambetta himself. People contended that those fresh arrivals, having 
done with their past, would have to be reckoned with in the future, 
and that they might be tempted to ask for some of the good things so 
exclusively reserved in Gambetta’s mind, apparently, to the children of 
Israel. The critics spoke with a certain knowledge of the men who 
a decade before had given up the capital to pillage and fire. Meanwhile, 
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Gambetta began to show that his words were not empty ones. His 
lieutenant in the conduct of La République Francaise was a highly cul- 
tured, amiable, but energetic Jew; gradually all the administration of 
many departments was entrusted to Jews, and if one would gain a faint 
idea of what this meant to the Christian population let him read, if 
possible, 7 Orme du Mail, one of the latest and most charming works of 
M. Anatole France, who himself reflects the temper of the higher 
French bourgeoisie. Suddenly, there was a tremendous social and 
financial, though not commercial crash; “1’Union Générale,” the 
avowedly aristocratic Catholic bank, collapsed. It had started with the 
loudly-trumpeted aim of grouping together Catholic capital, and 
transforming it into a powerful lever for what ?. 

To that end it had provided itself at the outset with the special and 
autographic blessing of the Sovereign Pontiff. The benediction did 
not prevent the collapse from being so ignominious as to land two of 
the chief directors into gaol for two years. According to the heaviest 
sufferers by the downfall, those directors were simply the victims of a 
combination between “ la haute finance,”’ which almost without excep- 
tion is Jewish, and “la haute banque,” which is almost exclusively 
Protestant. One can vaguely discern the first ery of Anti-Semitism, 
for it was as yet very faint, and scarcely distinguishable from another 
faint cry, which, three hundred and ten years before, had ushered in 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. At the last stroke of twelve of 1882 Gam- 
betta was nomore. By that time, it is said, forty-seven out of eighty 
French departments were in the hands of Jewish prefects. 

More than ten years went by before Anti-Semitism could get its 
real chance, notwithstanding the successful publication of its ‘Bible, 
entitled Za France Juive, and notwithstanding the superhuman 
efforts of its high priest, which were worthy of a better cause. 
Toussenel had suffered similar disappointment before M. Edouard 
Drumont, for Jew-baiting is not an absolutely new thing in France. 
Les Juifs, Rois de ? Epoque is to La France Juive as the New Testa- 
ment to the Old, the sequence in this instance being reversed. I 
say this without the faintest intention of being irreverent, and if I 
may continue the metaphor for a moment I should class La Libre 
Parole with its faculty for inventing myths as the Apocrypha. 
Almost concurrently with the appearance of La Libre Parole came as 
a godsend to it the Panama scandal, in which three of the principal 
culprits were unquestionably Jews. It was they who had seduced and 
corrupted the hitherto innocent lambs of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
it was they who had forced upon its President, the late M. Floquet, 
a small matter of £12,000 for “secret service money”; it was they 
who had beguiled a Minister into accepting a large sum. The sword 
of the Society of Jesus was being wielded with a vengeance, for there is 
not the slightest doubt that the chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the pauper was M. Odelin, the principal administrator of the Jesuit 
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establishments in Paris, while M. Drumont, its editor, had for years 
been connected with religious sheets. Those who knew France will 
know what that means; those who do not know had better procure an 
impartial biography of the late Louis Veuillot, for instance, and they 
will get a proximate idea, for the author of Les Odeurs de Paris was 
not an exceptional fanatic. 

Neither the Jews of Paris nor those of the provinces budged. 
They let the Drumonts, the Odelins, the Father Baileys, and the 
rest of the Jew baiters have it all their own way, for by that time 
there had gathered several recruits to M. Drumont. There were some 
exceptions, but only a few, to this general callousness to insult on 
the part of a community numbering about 100,000 souls, the as- 
sumption of the majority being that their integrity could not be 
affected by the doings of a few black sheep. Logically and theo- 
retically, the assumption was correct, and it is just for that reason 
that they should not have allowed it to be overlooked by M. Drumont. 
The fact is, though, that the Jews in France, law-abiding, industrious, 
frugal and pushing, like their co-religionists elsewhere, are lacking 
in tliat moral and, above all, in that physical pluck, the latter of which 
two qualities has bred among English Jews prize-fighters like Men- 
doza, Dutch Sam, Bendoff, and one or two others. It boots little to 
point out that the French Jews are ready to shed their blood for 
their country if necessary. They cannot do differently. Compulsory 
military service for all leaves them no alternative in that respect. 
The Jews, then, did not remind M. Drumont that a horsewhip or a 
pair of biceps may also be converted into an argument, nor did they 
protest in the faintest way when France—Republican France, and the 
supposed emancipator of the human race, irrespective of social, 
religious, and ethnological conditions—was obsequiously effacing her 
own individuality in order to secure an alliance with the most cruel 
of all modern persecutors of the Jewish race, namely Russia. I am 
not prepared to say that such a protest would have been of the 
least avail, but it ought to have been made pro jormd. The advanced 
Radicals and the Socialists in France, a far less important body in 
every respect than the Jews, did thus protest. 

That alliance was hanging in the balance when, four days before the 
death of Alexander III., La Libre Parole announced that a Jewish 
officer, the only Jewish officer on the Grand Staff—there are about 
eighty others distributed throughout the army—had been arrested, 
and was confined in the military prison of the Rue Cherche-Midi, on 
a charge of high treason. 

Deny it, as they may, here we have the irrefragable, though merely 
circumstantial, evidence of the Grand Staff having thrown in its lot 
with the Anti-Semitists. From that day the Dreyfus case has 
practically been used as a blister to draw the Anti-Semitic movement 
to a head, and until the Grand Staff can prove that the information 
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published by M. Drumont was not directly supplied to him by “the 
head and brain” of the army, as the Grand Staff has often been 
called, the Grand Staff must stand suspected of having deliberately 
applied that blister. There are, at least, half-a-dozen papers in 
Paris much more important than La Libre Parole, and which were then 
disposing of apparently greater financial resources. Why, then, should 
La Libre Parole have been selected to give this news to the world ? 

Still the Jews did not move; not one of the eighty officers just 
named challenged M. Drumont to answer for the obloquy he cast 
upon them asa body. Like the rest of their civilian co-religionists, 
they may not have been convinced of Dreyfus’s innocence or guilt. 
I am, in fact, not exaggerating when I say that there was more 
sorrow than anger in the Jewish community at the terrible revelations, 
the falsehood of which they did not for a moment suspect. It is an 
open secret that Alfred Dreyfus was not a persona grata either with 
the few co-religionists who knew him or with his fellow officers. The 
young Captain of Artillery, whose brilliant examinations seemed to pro- 
mise such a successful career, suffered through excessive pride of intel- 
lect; he was distant, cold, and the reverse of sociable, and although there 
appeared no valid motive for the crime of which he was accused and 
convicted, and, moreover, convicted at a secret trial, there seemed as 
yet no reason to assert that there had been a deliberate or involuntary 
miscarriage of justice. It was only two years later that such a 
possibility began to dawn upon some, and when, a twelvemonth after 
that, the possibility was being slowly transformed into a probability 
by the action of a thoroughly independent man, the late Vice- 
President of the Senate, M. Scheurer-Kestner, the Jews even then 
refrained from concerted measures. It was the apparently concerted 
measures for the suppression of all inquiries that roused their spirit 
and made them iook for a combination to confront and counteract the 
pact ostensibly established between the Grand Staff and the Anti- 
Semites. 

Alfred Dreyfus’s brother and some of his friends, casting about for 
allies, appear to have found them in the most unexpected quarters. 
We are not alluding to gentlemen like MM. Scheurer-Kestner, 
already named, Gabriel Monod, De Pressensé, and Paul Meyer, all of 
whom are absolutely above the suspicion of being actuated by any 
other motive than that of simple justice. We are alluding to their 
more militant allies, M. Zola excepted—to the militant allies who are 
conducting the campaign from platforms, in newspapers, either their 
own or placed at their disposal. Those allies, I may frankly confess, 
do not appeal tome. “TI like not the security,” said Falstaff’s tailor ; 
and I, too, feel inclined to say the same. The misfortune of all 
revolutions is this: while some of the revolutionaries grow fat and 
prosperous, they leave behind them their co-revolutionaries of the 
first hour, who, very hungry, would like to sit down at equally well- 
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furnished tables. To become convinced of this one should read the 
utterances of the infamous Hébert of equally infamous Pére Duchesne 
notoriety during the Reign of Terror more than a century ago. 
Notably there is an article commenting upon the entertainments and 
dinner-parties of Madame Roland, who was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper. The men who swept the Empire away on the 4th September, 
1870, in favour of a Republic, were, save a very few, in no way intel- 
lectually or socially superior to the men who, about seven months later, 
wanted to sweep the Republic away in favour of the Commune, and 
partly succeeded in doing it. A great many of these are dead, a 
smaller number, having “ secured the coo” in the shape of embassies 
and other good official posts, have been merged into the governing 
classes, but there is a residue of unsuccessful agitators left who have 
bred disciples, and it is they that are fighting on the Dreyfus side 
against the army, and for M. Brisson at present. The army, 
curiously enough, has also some wonderful auxiliaries and skirmishers 
in the shape of the editors of LZ’ Intransigeant, La Presse, I? Eclair, 
and others. 

And the nation at large ? The nation at large feels that it is dancing 
on a voleano; but ever since Alexandre Dumas invented the term, 
shortly before the Revolution of 1830, the nation has grown accustomed 
to desport itself terpsichorically in that way. The nation is sure to be 
on the side of the handle of the broom that sweeps the unsavoury thing 
into a corner, for it is doubtful whether it will be removed in a more 
lasting manner. The nation has, in reality, been tired for many years 
of the polities of the shining lights of the Palais-Bourbon, and also of 
the flashlights outside it, that would obscure them. When I say the 
nation, I mean the Parisians, they are the nation ; the provincials are 
the hewers of wood and carriers of water, whose savings enable the 
capital to be merry, fickle, and to have cakes and ale. The Parisians 
took to politics more than a hundred years ago. When about 1789 
and 1790 it was revealed to the Parisians that they were going to 
play at governing themselves, instead of being governed by those who 
from their birth had learnt, more or less, well to govern, the Parisians’ 
joy knew no bounds. ‘They crowded the National Assembly and 
the Legislative Assembly and the Convention. They were greedy of 
speeches, and they attempted some themselves in the clubs they started. 
But they have grown tired of the amusement. They leave speeches to 
those who are paid to make them at the rate of 25 francs per day, and 
they leave the manufacturing of great men, or the destruction of quasi 
great ones, to the journalists at so much per line. There may be a 
cessation of plays, of balls, &c., but those pastimes will be begun afresh 
when the “ providential man” has set the house in order once more. 
That is, if the junketing and dancing and racing cease at all while 
the “ providential man ” isat work. This is the situation as it strikes 
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Tue extraordinary brilliancy of the morning, as it shone into his bedroom 
through his baleony, and woke into life the flowers abundantly frescoed in 
his ceiling, had, on his mind, something of the effect for which he had 
hoped. He would be able for a time, so he felt, to possess his soul in that 
kind of peace which results when circumstances soothe the will into fore- 
going its demand for action, and leave the reflective faculties at once tran- 
quil and invigorated. Here, for a week or so, perhaps longer, he would 
have nothing to do but think in this enchanting solitude, by which thought 
would be stimulated. Accordingly when he was dressed he wandered out 
into the forest, feeling nature, like a nurse, soothing his aching conscious- 
ness. The heaths and the woodland flowers thrilled him like notes of 
music ; and the sight of a little chapel, with its stunted belfry, its old tiled 
roof, and a grating in its whitewashed wall, through which he could see the 
altar, touched his soul with a voice from that age of faith, which has formed 
the early life of most men brought up as Christians. 

When he was tired of the forest, he wandered back to the road. Then, 
by devious by-paths, he found his way to St. Estephe; he looked at its 
hotels, its boulevards, its little unfrequented kiosques, and its pretentious 
but half-empty shops, and then, violently hungry, came back to his own 
luncheon. 

In the afternoon he made enquiries of his landlord as to the villa which 
had been taken for Lord Runcorn, The landlord, however, knew nothing 
at all about it. He did not seem quite sure even who Lom Runcorn was ; 
though he saw his name now and then in the journals. ‘ Perhaps,” he 
said, “Monsieur might hear something from Monsieur Pigon, the estate 
agent at St. Estéphe.’’ For a second time that day Lacy strolled down to 
the town, partly oceupied with the thought of his uncle’s advent, partly 
forgetting it in the thoughts that had busied him in the morning, in 
the beauty and brilliancy of the climate, and the scenes through which his 
steps carried him. He discovered the agent, whose dazzling white office, 
with a brass-plate flashing on it, looked out over the glossy sea; but the 
agent knew no more about Lord Runcorn and his villa than did the land- 
lord. He said, however, that there were villas of various kinds, at several 
places not very far distant—villas built by strangers, of which he did not 
know anything. There was a cluster of half-a-dozen of them between St. 
Estéphe and Cannes. There were others near two villages between St. 
Estéphe and St. Tropez. ‘St. Tropez,” he said, “ you can see out of this 
window—across the bay, at the foot of the mountains yonder. From here 
by road is a distance of about thirty kilometres. The villas I have mentioned 
are hidden by the promontories of the coast.”’ 

Lacy was an excellent walker; and in the intervals of his personal 
meditations, he amused himself for the next few days in exploring the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and seeing if there were any villas likely to have 
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been taken by his uncle. The only ones, however, which appeared to be of 
sufficient importance were either occupied or in a state of dilapidation. He 
might, indeed, have written to his uncle himself and inquired ; but for 
several reasons he did not wish to do this; and the search for the villa 
offered him some amusement. Meanwhile, by a kind of half-curious pro- 
cess, his mind was being quieted and clarified, and receiving that kind of 
elasticity which generally springs from innocence, He could hardly believe 
himself to be the same man who had gone in sullen dejection to the New 
Rotunda, and had crowned his evening with an episode of cynical and joy- 
less excitement. 

One sunny morning, as he was looking out from his open window, below 
which, in the garden, were constellations of shining roses, he seated himself 
at his writing table, and opening one of his note-books, he attempted a 
short description of his late and present experiences. 

‘‘ Behind me,” he wrote, ‘ is the great forest, through which one may go 
for a whole day’s journey without encountering a house or a human being. 
Above one, as one goes, stirs the foliage of the pine; around one is blos- 
soming heather, white and taller than a man; and thickets of myrtle 
“bloom on every winding steep.’ It is always present to me—this great 
reservoir of solitude. It overflows around the villas of this hotel, and 
below them, and sends a variety of little woods and coppices down over 
the slopes that lie between this place and St. Estéphe upon the shore. 
Where the trees end, there the furrows begin, or tracts of pale-green pas- 
turage, with quaint Romanesque farmhouses on them; and then, near St. 
Estéphe begin the coloured parallelograms of garden. Towards Cannes the 
Esterel mountains run their wooded barriers into the sea; towards Toulon 
are the veiled undulations of endless high horizons ; and there, to the south- 
west, are the mysterious mountains of the Moors, with a great crescent of 
the Mediterranean washing them, and far off at their feet St. Tropez, like 
a white star. 

‘“‘What a country! I feel in all my nerves its delicate penetrating 
charm. The air is impregnated with the savour of the sunny soil and of 
tke spring; and with the savour also of far-reaching human history. These 
influences freshen the surface of my mind, falling upon it like separate 
drops of dew. Each part of the day has a distinct beauty of its own, 
from those early hours when the world seems fresh as Eden, to the glow 
of the transparent evenings which turns the mountainous pine-woods purple, 
and makes the pink crags amongst them shine like rose-petals. I rise be- 
times, and whilst the morning is still young, I often saunter across the fields 
to the old untouched St. Estéphe. The soft wind imperceptibly takes my 
thoughts, and lifts them with it into the air like thistledown. All nature is 
young. It seems to be on the point of singing; but nowhere is life 
younger than it is in the little market-place full of flowers and of the morn- 
ing, with a brimming basin of old marble in the middle of it, and jets ef 
water splashing the floating sunlight. 

‘* When I have loitered here long enough, listening to the chatter of the 
market-women, I make my way slowly back again. The sun is higher 
now, and the blue of the sky is deeper. There is blue in the very 
shadows that lie across the white roads; and on leaf and clod the lights are 
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like burnished gold. At every step I take some new beauty is always 
startling me. Sometimes I pause fascinated by a bridge, under the 
sepia-coloured shadow of whose arches groups of girls, like Nausicaa, are 
engaged in washing clothes, making the water milky with moving soap- 
suds, or spreading fabrics to dry upon bleached pebbles. Sometimes I am 
arrested amongst a tract of furze, by a grass plot dusted with daisies; and 
sometimes I feel as if all the pulses of nature were in my veins, as my eyes 
rest on some fragment of market-garden, where the opaque greenness of 
beans, full blown with sap, is just beginning to push itself through the purple 
earth. Occasionally, too, another kind of beauty comes over everything 
like a windfall, when all this brilliance is softened to a silvery dimness, as 
some diaphonous cloud floats by with its few moments of shower, and 
freckles the white dust with spots of fading fawn-colour. 

‘And then the open fields, through which part of my way lies, these, 
too, charm me with their immemorial smells of husbandry, with their fur- 
rows parted like lips that are just about to smile, and their sunburnt 
peasants, who meet me with cheerful eyes, and raise their hats with the 
courtesy of another age. As I look into the ditches by which the fields 
are separated, I notice how they are filled with the blue of the gleaming 
sky, and how the tall limp grasses as they lie and float along the water have 
little diamond sparkles moored to their green borders. Then I pass from 
the fields into the sylvan shadows, on whose borders anemones are blowing 
their globules of blue and crimson. From some distant tower come the 
cracked notes of noon; and presently, when I am eating my cleanly-cooked but 
unambitious luncheon, and hearing the fragments of talk that stray to me 
from the table d’héte, I actually catch myself saying, ‘It is a good thing to 
be alive.’ ”’ 

A few more days went by, and he wrote thus: “ I have wandered farther 
afield. I have been as far as St. Tropez. I have seen the two little towns of 
which the agent spoke, with their adjacent villas. These are cheap-looking, 
raw buildings, like fragments of some French Margate. I have seen 
nothing that my uncle could, by any possibility, have taken. 

‘‘ How happy might a bridegroom be, rambling as I have rambled, with 
the one woman about whom he is happy in believing things incredible to 
the world! Let them stray together as I have strayed, through the country 
behind St. Tropez—those mysterious mountains of the Moors, never visited 
by the tourist. What a garland of memories might the happy pair bring 
back with them! They would find something of the antique world alive 
there to this very day—drowsy hill villages, capped with their feudal castles, 
not yet quite ruinous, and still seeming to be scented with the powder of 
their Seigneur’s perruques. They would find valleys full of secluded sunshine, 
from whose ruddy, baking clods almond trees lift their candelabra of milk- 
white blossoms, and where rural groups—mothers with blue skirts, and 
children with poppy-coloured caps—make pictures bright as those in a 
medieval missal; where semi-Italian villas of provencal nobles, unknown to 
the world of Paris, hide their dimmed walls amongst palms, and huge fig- 
trees, and umbrella pines, and still show over their doors coats of arms in 
marble. What a delightful mixture—this musky sense of antiquity, and the 
eternal freshness of nature! There, on abill, is a citadel of the sixteenth 
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century, simmering in the heat—a citadel which might have been familiar 
to the booted and spurred heroes of Dumas. Here is a willow-fringed stream, 
coloured in the sunshine with its own amber gravel, and painted where the 
shadows fall on it with the ultramarine of the sky, as with all its shades and 
colours it goes singing and hurrying to the sea. My bride and bridegroom 
should go with it to the sea also—they should go, as I did, to the little town 
of St. Tropez, where the faint rumour of its port stray through the 
crooked streets, and where fishermen bask against the walls of old Genoese 
palaces, as lazy as the swell that floats and flashes in the harbour. They 
should refresh themselves, as I did, in the old hotel, with its faded frescoed 
ceilings, and look from its windows at the purple tribe of promontories 
which here turn the Mediterranean into an enchanted lake ; and thinking 
over the day they had just spent together, and which was ending under the 
sunset, not less beautifully than it began, I could wish them no greater 
happiness than that they might continue to seem to each other as charming 
as the scenes they had moved amongst had just seemed to both of them.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Tue reviving pleasure in existence which Lacy was experiencing was now, 
in fact, becoming the source of a new pain. It was a sense that this 
pleasure was too great to be appreciated unless it was shared ; and his 
imagination was disturbing him, with unquiet efforts to represent the kind of 
companion which his nature would find satisfying. Of one thing he was 
sure—that it could be nobody at all resembling any human being whom he 
had seen since he reached his present habitation. The visitors stayingat his 
hotel, he had, on his first arrival, observed with quiet amusement. They now 
began to irritate him; and the same effect was produced on him Dy the 
occupants of such of the neighbouring villas as were let, whose dreary 
figures he encountered dawdling aimlessly along the roads, 

One day in the forest he came upon two of these—a pair of old French 
ladies, swaddled in rusty black, who were squatting on camp stools, under 
one large umbrella, and were sketching. With their puffy, crampled faces, and 
their air of depressed prosperity, they seemed typical of the visitors who had 
chosen St. Laurent for their home that winter; and Lacy, as he looked at 
them, felt himself a prey to momentary dejection. But the sky above 

yas blue, through bells of towering heather, and his spirits recovered them- 
selves as he turned away from them, into a by-path, The world of St. 
Laurent, however, seemed bent to-day on pursuing him, for he had hardly 
finished forgetting the two old ladies, when he perceived through the bushes 
signs of another figure, moving along a neighbouring path, which joined, as 
he knew, a little farther on, the one he was himself traversing. A glimpse 
of something pink and shimmering led him to identify this apparition with 
the English clergyman’s daughter, whom he had heard in the Salle-a- 
manger discussing University Extension, and whose sole accession to the 
vanity distinctive of her weaker sisters, was a wonderful hat, alive with 
cherry-colour ribbons, which—he had heard her confiding to one of the 
spinsters of the ¢able dhéte—she had beught in the Brompton Road for 
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‘seven and eleven three farthings.’’ Not being very anxious to meet her, 
he began to walk slowly, so that, when he reached the junction of the two 
paths, she might be ahead of him. In this arrangement he was successful. 
The figure, when he reached the spot, was just disappearing between some 
bushes of tall heather. He saw to his surprise, however, that he had been 
quite mistaken as to her identity. The figure before him was singularly 
slim and graceful. The pink in her hat was the pink not of Brompton 
Road ribbons, but of the daintiest Parisian roses ; and, even to his masculine 
eyes, the fit of her white dress and the buttons on the back of her jacket 
suggested that world to which he was himself habituated. His curiosity was 
roused. With considerable presence of mind, he trod on and cracked a dried 
stick that lay in his path ; and the sound, as he had anticipated, caused her to 
look back over her shoulder. He saw through her veil a pair of velvety 
eyes, a mouth that was very red, and cheeks with a faint flush on them, 
the rest of the skin having the sallow clearness of ivory. This was all he saw. 
Then the heather and the brushwood hid her. 

Instead of advancing so as to obtain a second glimpse of her, he stood 
still, meditating. It certainly seemed to him that there was something 
interesting in her face; but he was not occupied in thoughts of her indi- 
viduality. She merely represented to him the presence of ultra-refined woman- 
hood, with its charms, its sensibilities, and its mysterious allurements. He 
felt as if a heartease, or a crocus had suddenly blossomed in his mind ; and 
all the sunshine touched him with a new disquieting thrill. 

Nor was this the only incident by which that morning was marked. 
When he returned to his hotel, as the hour of déjeuner approached, the hall 
presented a scene of more animation than usual. On one of the tables were 
lying some unfamiliar sunshades, several straw hats, and some little canvas 
hand-bags, while an odour of something like patchouli floated surreptitiously in 
the air. As he was entering the salle-a-manger, the head-waiter, who saw him 
through the glass door, met him with an ingratiating and apologetic smile, 
and asked him if he would allow one of the gentlemen in the hotel to share 
his table, for that occasion only, the reason being that a party of people from 
Toulon had arrived for the day, and the room was consequently crowded. 
Lacy answered, ‘ Certainly,’”’ with an air of civil resignation, and then he 
enquired who the gentleman was. The waiter said it was the English 
clergyman, adding, ‘‘ To-day he alone. The young lady, she go to St. 
Estephe this morning for a music lesson.”’ Lacy here perceived the 
English clergyman himself, who had now advanced to second the waiter’s 
overtures, and was bowing and rubbing his hands in anticipation of Lacy’s 
acquiescence, Lacy instantly put him at his ease, and invited him cordially 
to his table. The clergyman had long ago discovered who Lacy was, and was 
delighted with the chance of thus becoming acquainted with him. He was 
a pleasant-looking man, in the prime of middle age, whose expression, in- 
tonation,and manner, together with his waistcoat and his whiskers, suggested 
the triple influence of ritualism, liberal thought, and sound physical health. 
He had apparently made friends with science through an interest in natural 
history, which showed itself in a devotion to the catching and mounting 
of butterflies ; and he opened his conversation with Lacy, as soon as they 
both were seated, by producing from his pocket a box, which was labelled 
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‘* Black currant lozenges,”’ and extracting from it a fritillary, of an exceed- 
ingly rare kind, saying that he had caught it in the forest that very 
morning. 

‘‘T have,” he went on, ‘‘ been here for nearly two months, and there are 
few localities within a distance of twenty miles which I have not visited in 
pursuit of specimens. This is indeed a singularly beautiful spot. I only 
marvel that it is not more frequented. I positively marvel—especially in 
view of the fact that the sanitation is perfect, and that conditions so sadly 
different appear to prevail elsewhere.” 

“Certainly,” said Lacy, civilly, ‘St. Laurent has the merit of being 
healthy.” 

‘‘We may,” said the clergyman, with a prim air of worldly knowledge, 
‘* congratulate ourselves that our Prime Minister is coming to this neighbour- 
hood, not to Cannes or Nice.” 

At the mention of the Prime Minister, Lacy pricked up his ears. “I 
know,” he said, “that he has taken some villa near here. He is a sort 
of relation of mine, and I look forward to seeing him.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed the clergyman, with an abrupt gesture of 
deference. 

‘* But where his villa is,” continued Lacy, ‘'I have not been able to dis- 
cover. I have inquired of the agents at St. Estéphe, and several other 
people, but nobody is able to tell me.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman ; “it is truly surprising here how little the 
local people seem to know about the visitors ; but I fancy that Lord Run- 
corn will be somewhere in the direction of St. Antoine—a little village or 
watering-place between this and St. Tropez. I went there the other day 
with my daughter in consequence of an advertisement, which appeared in a 
London paper, offering to tired brain-workers, and others in search of quiet, 
a home as paying guests in a cultured English family. We thought it 
might suit a friend of ours, and very possibly ourselves. I assure you, 
however, though St. Antoine is so small a place, we had the utmost 
difficulty in discovering where the house we wanted was. The terms were 
extraordinarily moderate—only six francs a day. But that’s neither here 
nor there. What I was going to tell you was, that the station-master, of 
whom we mate inquiries, mentioned, when he saw we were English, that 
a great English milor had taken a villa amongst some hills; but he did not 
even know its name. If that is so he will be as safe as we are here.” 

‘Safe from what ?”’ asked Lacy. 

‘‘ Have not you heard?” said the clergyman, in an anxious and impor- 
tant undertone. ‘* Have you not heard the alarming news from Cannes ? 
A friend of my daughter’s tells her that there can be no doubt about it, 
though the papers try to hush it up. There is a regular epidemic of typhoid 
there—three new cases this morning—this very morning ; and the town, it 
is said, has not been so full for years.” 

Lacy, on hearing this, expressed the proper concern ; and the clergyman, 
rejoicing in his sense of worldly knowledge, proceeded to name the villas 
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paid little attention, thoug he listened to them with a polite appearance of 
it; but what the clergyman had said with regard to. Lord Runcorn’s villa 
remained in his mind, and, as soon as the repast was over, he consulted a 
table of the trains on the branch between St. Estéphe and St. Tropez, on 
which St. Antoine is one of the stations. He found that there was a train 
which starte1 at half-past one; and this, by walking quickly, he just 
managed to catch. In another half-hour he was alighting at St. Antoine, 
and inquiring of the station-master, who was the only person on the plat- 
form, where the villa taken by the English milor was. The station-master 
shrugged his shoulders, as if the question had no interest for him, and 
pointed in the direction of a rocky and wooded headland, which ran into 
the sea at a distance of some two miles. Looking in this direction, Lacy 
espied above the trees something that seemed like a turret surmounted by a 
golden vane. ‘Is that the house?” he asked. The station-master shook 
his head. ‘‘ That,” he said, ‘‘is the house of the Comte de Villebois. The 
house of the English milor must be somewhere beyond that ; but I could 
not say where. Iam a stranger here; I am from Marseilles.” 

The information was meagre enough ; but just outside the station was a 
well-kept road, which, extending itself along the sea-shore, led in the direc- 
tion which the station-master had pointed out. This road Lacy accordingly 
took. For a couple of miles it lay between the pebbly beach and some 
meadows just beginning to be sprinkled with red anemones. Then it 
mounted into a region of sloping woodlands, interspersed with spaces of 
pasture, and animated here and there by some primitive white farm-house 
baking in the Provencal sunlight. Everything else was correspondingly 
primitive also, except the excellence of the road itself, and a sign-post here 
and there, with white shining letters enamelled on blue iron. The con- 
figuration of the ground began to be singularly varied and romantic. 
Groves of cork-trees and ilex-trees clothed the abrupt slopes ; and presently, 
by the way-side, Lacy’s eyes were. greeted by a wooden crucifix, worn with 
the weather of unconjecturable years. Having paused to read this, Lacy 
looked ahead of him, and he saw at an angle of the road a pair of 
turreted lodges, a battlemented arch connecting them, and, between them, 
iron gates twisted into coronets and monograms. The whole was 
obviously the work of the present century, and yet just as obviously 
it suggested the century of Henri Quatre. Lacy approached, and, looking 
through the gilded bars,saw a sight which aroused his interest to a 
degree entirely unexpected by him. He saw that the road within led 
directiy over a drawbridge, elaborately antique in design, which spanned a 
profound ravine, and led on the farther side to two elaborately antique 
towers, these also having gilded and fantastic gates between them. Beyond 
these second gates the road could be seen continuing itself, shadowed by 
myrtles and tall umbrella pines, whilst here and there was a glimpse of 
scarlet and white camellia-trees; and garden flowers, with a somewhat 
meretricious prettiness, peered and glistened along the ledges of many of the 
overhanging rocks. Lacy stood at the gates fascinated by this strange 
spectacle, and wondering whether he had come upon Lord Runcorn’s villa 
at last. He rang the bell, and was waiting for the emergence of the 
concierge, when his eye was caught by a notice-board, on which were 
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inscribed the familiar words “A Louer.”’ There presently appeared a 
woman of about thirty, with the look of a lady’s maid lately transformed 
into a matron. She had all the air of a Parisian; and quickly glancing at 
the stranger, evidently saw in him a person worthy of her best civility. 
“‘ Has this house been taken,” he asked, ‘‘ or is it still to let?” ‘Still to 
let, monsieur,” she answered, with a pleasant laugh. “ Would monsieur 
like to enter and see it? He would be very welcome.” 
Lacy gladly accepted the suggestion. The woman fetched a hat, and a 
moment later he was with her crossing the drawbridge. His feeling of 
disappointment at finding that the house was not Lord Runcorn’s, and that 
his guide, moreover, could give him no information as to any villa in the 
neighbourhood that had been lately taken by an Englishman, was entirely 
lost in pleasure as he cast his eyes around him. The ravine which the 
drawbridge spanned was even more striking than he had anticipated. It 
was of great depth ; a rivulet splashed at the bottom of it; at one end of 
it, fretted by pines and palm-trees, appeared in the distance a diminutive 
triangle of sea; and the ground beyond appeared to be a kind of island, 
which the deep ravine completely separated from the world. The farther 
gate was opened, and he entered this mysterious region. The road climbed 
and twisted between masses of artificial rock-work, which in such a place 
had by contrast its own charm. Everywhere there was a sense of ancient 
and secluded woodland ; and yet hidden away amongst this were hints of 
the most elaborate civilisation. At last, amongst the leafage came a white 
flashing of balustrades, and after the balustrades a captivating monstrosity 
in architecture—a toy chiteau, with a multitude of stone balconies, 
bracketed out against a declivity, on a mass of stone substructures, 
and almost lost in masses of flowering creepers. Down in the depths 
below was the glitter of more gardens—little fantastic temples, and 
the basins of white fountains, When Lacy reached the door he could 
hardly suppress a smile. Its branching hinges were gilded, and it was 
studded with gilded nails. He thought first that the whole place was the 
caprice of some opulent cocotte, which nature and chance had invested with 
a beauty entirely unintended by her; but on entering, his impression 
changed. Within there were evidences of very considerable culture: and 
it was only the fact of the whole house being small that gave to its congre- 
gated contents an air of excessive luxury. It was a house which, although 
it was not exactly vulgar, could never have been built by any English 
gentleman in his senses. Herein, however, lay part of its fascination. 
Lacy could not help feeling as if he were walking into a kind of fairyland. 
As he entered the hall his guide, who was evidently proud of what she was 
exhibiting, touched a button, and a fountain began playing. She touched 
something else, and in a little gilded aviary a bevy of artificial birds began 
to hop and carol. She ushered him into a drawing-room, and then, by a 
happy accident, a clock broke out into a long ripple of chimes. The whole 
place was in such perfect order, that, with all these signs of life in it, it 
seemed to be awaiting the immediate arrival of its owners. The drawing- 
room was of that kind which matches an Aubusson carpet ; and Lacy again 
said to himself that there was something demi-mondaine in its prettiness ; 
but kis opinion began to change when he caught sight of the books which, 
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in beautiful modern bindings, lay on some of the tables. Certain of them 
belonged to what may be called the /elles lettres of devotion ; many were 
the works of French and Italian pcets; and amongst these last was a 
volume of Shelley. Lacy took up this, and looked into it with some interest. 
With greater interest he saw that many of the verses were underlined ; 
and from between the pages at which the volume opened dropped the dried 
leaves of a heartsease. He hastily replaced them, and saw that they had 
been pressed against the lines,— 


‘¢ One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it.”’ 


He put it down, and the woman who had stood watching him, now took 
him through several rooms adjoining, one being a gay dining-room, floored 
with straw-coloured matting, and painted so as to make it resemble a bower 
of flowers and butterflies; and another, a library, with white classical 
columns and several antique statues standing between well-filled bookcases. 
He looked at the statues, and was impressed by their extraordinary merit. 
His guide perceived his wonder. ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte,” she said, ‘‘ was a 
great traveller. He brought them back from his travels in Asia Minor. 
Monsieur le Comte is a member, as Monsieur knows perhaps, of the Academy. 
Would Monsieur like to see the boudoir of Madame?” Lacy assented, 
and he was taken back through the drawing-room into a room on the 
other side of it, whose ornamentation was even more redundant ; but he 
passed all else when he saw that here was a large collection of books, 
similar in their binding to those he had been just examining. He scanned 
their titles eagerly. Here were the works of Heine, of George Sand, and 
of Leopardi; and there lay on a beautiful writing-table a copy of Wilhelm 
Meister, On the wall above this hung a small drawing in water-colours, 
representing a scene characteristic of Southern Europe ; and under it were 
written some lines from the Song of Mignon—not in German, but in the 
English of a well-known version. 


‘« Knowest thou the land where citron apples bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom? 
Knowest thou it well ? 
Thither, ah, thither I with thee would go.” 


In another part of the room was a small piano, a stand laden with music, 
and some graceful instrument like a lute. Lacy, though afraid of betraying 
an ignorance that would be thought disgraceful, was impelled to ask who 
the Countess was before her marriage. His informant answered that the 
mother of Madame had been English, She was very distinguished and 
noble, and had run away with Madame’s father, who was a Venetian ; and 
Madame long ago had been a very renowned singer. She was very 
beautiful also. Princes had wanted to marry her. ‘‘ If I could but recollect 
what her name was, it would doubtless be familiar to Monsieur; but she is 
dead now since fourteen years; and me—I never saw her. Monsieur le 
Comte built this chateau for her pleasure, and, except for the library, it is 
all of the taste of Madame.’ The Count, she continued, came here now 
very seldom; but every winter the house was kept ready for his reception. 
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He had, however, of late sunk large sums of money in building some 
villas and a casino, not far from St. Antoine. A company, which had 
agreed to take them, had become bankrupt; and the Count, being embar- 
rassed in consequence, had resolved to let his chateau, if a tenant could be 
found who was suitable. 

** And now,” said Lacy, ‘‘ will you let me see the gardens? I shall be 
quicker, if you will allow me to go through them by myself. I may 
possibly be able to find Monsieur le Comte a tenant.” 

The woman assented, and pointed him out some stairs, seemingly made 
for the benefit of a modern Romeo, which descended from a balcony into 
a thicket of lemon-trees below. ‘‘I will wait,” she said, ‘‘ for Monsieur 
here.” Lacy went down, feeling very much like a tenor, descending to the 
stage from a castle amongst the side scenes of an opera. There were 
mazes of silvery walks; there were endless flights of steps, which he 
traversed and mounted and descended with almost the eagerness of a child ; 
till, in some minutes’ time, he found himself on the confines of the artificial, 
and before him was a path which led into the untracked woodland. This 
presently became a cornice high on a line of cliffs, along which it ran for 
possibly half a mile. There were trees above it—a cataract of trees below ; 
and far down at the bottom were the lazy murmurings of the sea. There 
was a sense of space here, combined with a sense of seclusion, which made 
him draw a deep breath, for the sudden pleasure it gave him. He 
wandered slowly along the brink, lost in a vague excitement, as he saw the 
headlong foliage outlined against the moving waves, and listened to the 
sounds that ascended to him from the distant threshing-floors of the foam. 


CuapTer XIII. 


By the time Lacy was again in his own hotel he had decided to make 
an offer for the Chateau des Fleurs himself. The letting of the place was in 
the hands of the house-agents at St. Estéphe, and the following morning he 
hastened down to the town, eager to secure that for which, since he had 
set his heart on it, he could not help fancying everybody else would be 
competing. The rent asked, he found, would be very moderate, provided 
that the owner should be satisfied with the character of the tenant. He 
accordingly explained who he was, and received from the agent an assur- 
ance that, in three days at furthest, the Count’s acceptance of his offer was 
certain to come by telegraph. 

He had quitted the office, and was walking along the empty boulevard, 
which leads from the new town of St. Estéphe to the old, when he saw 
a solitary figure rapidly advancing towards him. For some reason which 
he could not explain, this figure caught his attention. It was that of a man 
in a very well-made brown suit. His hat was jaunty ; he had a cane whose 
handle flashed ; and in his footsteps was an elastic spring. As he neared 
Lacy, he came to a sudden halt, and then passed over his face, for a 
second, a slight expression of embarrassment. But this lasted for a second 
only. Then his face became one great smile; throwing his hat into the 
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air, he emitted a loud ‘“‘ Hurrah!” ‘Dear old boy!” he exclaimed. ‘ By 
all that’s wonderful, you don’t mean to say that’s you?” 

The speaker, in fact, was none other than Mr. Poodle Brancepeth, 
whose eyes were by this time glowing with guileless friendship. ‘Of all 
people in the world,” he went on, ‘‘I wanted to see you most. You 
must be as surprised at finding me here, as I am at finding you.” 

Lacy admitted that this was the case; and explained where he him- 
self was staying. Then the Poodle breathlessly went on again. “I’ve got 
such news to tell you. I've almost weathered the point—that terrible 
cape, whose rocks are composed of creditors; and, dear old boy, I'll pay 
you all you lent me, and 60 per shent. interest, in the shape of thanks, into 
the bargain, Such a bit of luck I’ve had. There’s typhus, you know, at 
Cannes; and people there will be soon dying like flies. The authorities 
have been hushing it up; but old Sam Davis, who’s been awfully good 
to me wi 

‘*Do you mean,” asked Lacy, ‘‘ Sam Davis, the money-lender ?’ 

* Yes,” said the Poodle, hastily; ‘‘I know him as a personal friend. 
Well, Sam Davis got wind of this ten days ago, and he knew that very 
soon there’d be a panic amongst the rich visitors; so he’s sent me out to 
snap up the villas here—you can get them for next to nothing ; and he'll 
let them at treble the price to the fugitives from the plague at Cannes. 
I’m to have, on every one let, 20 per cent. commission, and a couple of 
thousand pounds are as good as in my pocket already—besides, I need 
hardly tell you, all my out-of-pocket expenses. I’m going to lunch now 
at the Hotel des Quatre Saisons, and then back I rush by the very next 
train to Cannes. Dear old boy,” he went on, putting his arm in Lacy’s, 
‘‘come and have lunch with me for the sake of the good old times.” 

‘* Shall I,” thought Lacy, ‘‘be one of your out-of-pocket expenses ?” He 
could not, however, bring himself to ask the question; and, really touched by 
the cordiality of his old friend, he yielded to his importunity, and consented 
to be his guest. The Poodle tripped up the steps of the hotel; he ex- 
changed some jest with the concierge, and then plunged into the private 
office of the proprietor, from whence his voice was distinctly audible in the 
hall, discussing some question relating to wines and dishes. ‘‘ Now,” said 
the Poodle emerging, ‘‘ will you wait in the reading-room, whilst I finish 
off a couple of letters upstairs ?”’ It was half-an-hour before he again made 
his appearance. He then skipped in to Lacy, holding a letter in his hand. 
“More business,” he said; “but this won’t spoil by keeping, and the 
omelet will. Luncheon is ready, and I am famishing.”’ 

Lacy was surprised, and not altogether pleased, at the excellence and — 
obvious expense of the repast furnished for him; and this feeling was in- 
creased as soon as he tasted the wine, which he at once recognised as 
Burgundy of the finest kind. ‘‘ There are only two good bottles in this 
hotel,” said the Poodle, “and they’re half-bottles. This is one, and we'll top 
up with the other.” He then resumed his account of his present mission, 
and explained that one of the reasons that made him so valuable an inter- 
mediary was the fact that he knew so many of the fashionable visitors on 
the Riviera, and that, in addition to securing villas in St. Estéphe and the 

eighbouring district, he was to secure a certain number of distinguished 
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individuals as tenants for them. ‘ You see,” he went on, ‘‘that’s where I 
come in useful, Cannes is full just now of timid and distinguished ladies. 
who must remain in the South, and will be frightened to remain in Cannes. 
I shall persuade half-a-dozen of them to take Sam Davis’s villas, and then 
the business is done. There'll be no want of others to follow them. But I 
say, old boy, will you think me awfully rude if I just glance at this letter ? 
It may, perhaps, want answering.” He tore the envelope open, and 
glanced hastily at the contents. As he read, his face grew cloudy; he 
thrust the letter into his pocket, and then with a gaiety almost obtrusively 
artificial, he went on to retail some of the current gossip of Cannes. Pre- 
sently he stammered; he grew more and more inconsequent. At last 
he checked himself. ‘‘ What in the world,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘have I been 
saying ? Would you mind if, for a moment, I looked at that letter again ?” 
He again extracted it from its envelope, and again appeared lost in thought. 
“Fill up,” he said, absently, and, pushing the bottle towards Lacy, leaned 
his chin on his elbow, and stared blankly before him. 

“ What's the matter?” asked Lacy. ‘‘ You have had, I hope, no ill news.” 

‘*No,” said the Poodle, with an air of heroic struggle against misfor- 
tune. ‘Only just, old boy, as I was getting along so beautifully, it is a 
little hard to miss one of the plums of the whole business.” 

Lacy asked how matters stood. The Poodle at first was reticent, but at 
last, with a desponding gesture, tossed the letter across the table. Lacy 
looked at it. It was in French; and though it was not entirely self- 
explanatory, the upshot of it seemed to be that unless a deposit was paid 
of five thousand francs on Monday, and another five thousand on Wednes- 
day, it would be impossible to reserve certain properties, not specified, 
on the chance that Mr. Davis would ultimately decide on taking them. 

‘‘These,”’ said the Poodle, mournfully, ‘‘ are the best villas of the lot, 
and now I shall lose them, just because old Sam Davis has only given me 
just enough money to go on with. I can’t even get at him by telegraph. 
It’s Saturday, and as for this deposit, I can no more pay it by Monday 
morning than I can fly. This will mean to me the loss of a hundred and 
fifty pounds. However, it can’t be helped. At the most, I’ve dropped in 
for something that’s very much better than anything I'd any right to 
expect.” 

Lacy looked thoughtful ; but his lips struggled with a smile. The Poodle 
watched his face as a dog watches for a bone. 

“IT suppose,” exclaimed the Poodle at last ‘* but no—after all you’ve 
done for me, I couldn’t ask you—dear old boy—I should hate it—to help 
me just once more. Of course, it would be only for a week at the very 
farthest, and I'd faithfully pay you every halfpenny back again.” 

For a minute Lacy was silent. The Poodle began to frown nervously. 
At last Lacy said, “‘ You must explain the matter a little more to me.” The 
Poodle leaned forward, and made a voluble statement. Then he pulled from 
his pocket a letter some days old, dated from the office of Mr. Davis, and 
beginning with some compliments to himself, written ina large hand. On 
this document he proceeded to do some sums, and push them and the com- 
pliments over to his companion. ‘‘ There you see, that’s how it comes out. 
That letter will show you how awfully hard I have been at work.” 
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“Never mind this,” said Lacy. ‘I really don’t pretend to understand 
it; but I'lltake your word for the nature of the situation generally; I'll 
post you a cheque for five hundred francs this evening. That will give you 
time to telegraph to Mr. Davis for the remainder.”’ 

‘Three cheers!” exclaimed the Poodle. “ You're} something like a 
friend, and no mistake, In three weeks’ time I shall be owing a penny to 
nobody. I say, old boy, it’s a most awful thing to befin debt—to feel that 
you're keeping anybody out of anything that belongs to them. Sometimes at 
night IT could almost cry for thinking about it. Are you¥going to stop on 
here? Because, I can promise you, if you are, that Sam and I shall be 
waking up the neighbourhood. Old Mother Monson’s taken one of our 
houses already. I nobbled her first—look here, I must tell you about it. 
You remember her two daughters—it’s the most awfuljthing in the world. 
She settled herself in the Ville Camille at Cannes, so as to be next to a 
Serene Highness. There’s a bridge between the two gardens, over a sort of 
ditch, and something like a right of way. The bridge was merely a plank, 
and old Mother Monson loosened it; and as soon as she saw through a 
hedge that the Serene Highness was in the neighbourhood she sent Elsie 
across, intending that she should tumble in. And she did; and Mother 
Monson screamed, and up came the Serene Highness ; but instead of falling 
a victim to an interesting young lady, whom he could lift up in his arms, pale 
with pain, or blushing with embarrassed gratitude, Elsie was scrambling 
out of the ditch already, covered from head to foot with the mud of an 
hotel drain.” 

The Poodle laughed at the humour of his own anecdote,Zand then hurried 
on to others. ‘‘ You never,’ he said, ‘‘saw a place like Cannes this 
winter—you'd think half London was there, a third of Paris,Jand the whole 
of Jerusalem. If there was to be typhoid, it couldn’t have come more 
opportunely. To-morrow I’m going to dine with the Helbecksteins, who 
have just arrived. They’ve taken a villa in order to have Lady Dovedale with 
them ; and before they get up from dinner they}will have resolved to take 
one of Sam’s in order to keep her withthem. But—what—who would have 
thought it ?—it’s half-past five already. I ought to be off directly. You 
won't forget about the pétit cheque, will you? Here’s my address on this 
envelope, in Sam Davis’s own writing.” 

‘‘T suppose,” thought Lacy to himself, as he walked back to his hotel, 
“that I’ve been a fool again; yet, after all, the Poodle is making an effort ; 
and what I have promised to do may perhaps set him on his legs again. 
Well, poor fellow, I only hope it will.” And then his thoughts wandered 
to the possible effects which Mr. Sam Davis’s enterprise might have on his 
own life, and the unexpected neighbours with whom it might surround him 
in his new retreat. Though he had come to St. Laurent-les-pins for the 
purpose of avoiding society, the prospect of being brought again into contact 
with it, under a new order of circumstances, was beginning to be not 
disagreeable. 

CuapTer XIV. 
Tue following day was Sunday. According to his usual custom, he was 
out of doors early; and his steps, by accident, led him towards the chapel 
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close by in the forest, the bell of which was now tinkling, He paused at a 
little distance, and watched the figures of some peasants, as, moving through 
clear sunshine, they followed one another into the building. A sudden 
impulse prompted him to imitate their example. The interior had some- 
thing plaintive in its simplicity, with its rudely whitewashed walls, and its 
shabbily gilded altar-piece, and its votive pictures grotesque as the daubs of 
children, in which gaudy Madonnas saved sailors in the midst of shipwrecks, 
or extracted travellers uninjured from the débris of capsized diligences. 
The sudden change from the outside world was extraordinary. What was 
this austere dimness, this solemn murmuring silence, pungent with the 
scent of evaporated incense, this secret core of a life so alien to the world of 
myrtles ? Was there, here, after all, the true key to existence—the little 
leaven that leavens the whole universe—the supernatural in the heart of the 
natural, without which the world of myrtles could be merely a barren 
vision, and the blue of the skies and seas a tantalization of the wasted 
spirit? Lacy stood by the old stone font, and watched the service begin- 
ning. His heart went out to the husbandmen with their bowed heads, and 
the old wrinkled women with cheeks and hands like parchment ; and he said 
to himself, hardly conscious that he did so, ‘* We are all brothers in Christ.” 
The service proceeded. He realised few of its details, but none the less it 
had an accumulating influence on his mind. It began by bringing to him 
a profound sense of rest—a sense that at last he had deposed some weary 
burden ; and then on this sense of rest supervened a stirring of the imagina- 
tion. It was as if life, which had long been so blank and grey for him, had 
been suddenly re-illuminated, like old Italian towns where lights shine at 
night before the shrines of saints. All the issues of each man’s existence 
seemed vaster. His own soul once more was the theatre of a tremendous 
battle, whilst the pride and the prizes of this world assumed a new 
importance ; and yet, at the same time, the eternal issues to which they 
were subordinated reduced them to a solemn insignificance. Then these 
profound mysteries, as Lacy continued his meditations, seemed to shoot 
themselves like pulses through all the passions and affections, staining them 
with fresh colours, and associating them by some hidden sympathy with 
the pink of the oleanders, the rustle of the crisp myrtle-leaves, and giving 
a deeper note to serenades in gardens of moonlit cypresses. 

He was still absorbed in this dream when a movement amongst the con- 
gregation roused him, and he realised that the service was over, and that 
the worshippers were about to go. He now, on turning round, perceived 
for the first time that a female figure, very different from her neighbours, 
was standing, prayer-book in hand, not very far away from him. She was 
beautifully dressed in black. There was a diamond amongst the laces 
about her throat; but her aspect was colourless, except for her half-parted 
lips. Lacy’s eyes had hardly rested on her before they were encountered 
by her own. She was the lady who, a few days ago, he had seen for a 
moment in the forest. He thought that her face assumed an expression of 
recognition ; and as he stood aside to let her go out before him, he made 
a movement that might be called an undeveloped bow. He saw that, as 
she went by him, a picture fell from her prayer-book. He picked it up ; 
but, by the time he had done so, an old man with a crutch had intervened 
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between her and him; so she was already on the path outside before he 
was able to restore it to her. Instead of merely thanking him, she looked 
him full in the eyes, and said, as she took the picture, ‘‘ I am glad that it 
has not been trodden upon.” There was something in her manner which 
prevented his leaving her at the moment. They walked on a step or two 
farther, and then immediate parting was more than ever impossible. At 
last she said, laughing, ‘‘ Though I am sure you don’t remember me, I met 
you once in London. I sat opposite to you at dinner at The Chilterns. 
Shall I tell you who I am, for you needn't tell me who you are? I am 
a daughter of Lord Dovedale, and my name is Madeleine Seaton. I was 
married for a year, and for five years I have been a widow. My widow- 
hood has most of it been spent away from London, not because my husband 
is dead, but because my father is ill. He has had to be continually abroad ; 
and my mother is too energetic to be much of a companion to an invalid.” 

‘“*T saw Lady Dovedale,” said Lacy, “‘ just before I left England. When 
I met you, you were still Lady Madeleine Marston.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘so now we know each other. But there was one 
thing I did not know—that you were a Catholic. Are you one?” 

As she asked this question her voice changed. It became full of a simple 
seriousness, which had something sad and unsatisfied in it; and she fixed, 
as she spoke, her dark and liquid eyes on him. Lacy became serious also. 
He stopped short in his walk, he looked down fora moment; and then 
again meeting her eyes with his, said, ‘‘I do not know even whether a 
deity exists; and yet for the past hour I have been in the presence of 
God.” 

She made no direct answer to this abruptly intimate confession ; but 
there was a softening expression in her face which rendered an answer 
needless ; and when she next spoke her voice had the note in it of old 
acquaintanceship. 

“Where are you staying?” she asked him. ‘I mustn’t take you out 
of your way.” 

He told her he was staying in the hotel. ‘‘So, too,” she said, “am I; 
but my rooms are in one of the wings which has a door of its own; and I 
practically am living with some friends of mine, the garden of whose villa 
touches that of the hotel. To-day, however, they are away, and I shall 
appear at the hotel luncheon. Who shall I see? Will the company make 
me shy ?” 

‘*T don’t think so,” he said; ‘but as a precaution against such a con- 
tingency, will you sit at my table, and I will keep you in countenance ?” 

“Do let me!” she exclaimed. ‘ That will be really a relief. In ten 
minutes’ time will you come to my sitting-room; and then we will go in 
and confront the world together ?” 

A considerable sensation was caused at the table d’héte by the entrance 
of the tall lady, who carried herself with such natural grace, and whose 
dress was a loadstone for every female eye in the room. A consciousness 
that she was the object of this very ill-concealed observation, impelled her 
to seek shelter in conversation with Lacy, which became more eager and 
intimate than it might have done under other circumstances. The quality 
in her which he found most striking at first, was a certain simplicity and 
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trustfulness, combined with many signs of experience. With the fastidious- 
ness of a woman of the world, with the decisiveness of a woman who has 
learnt life by suffering, she united the frankness of a child who never has 
known unkindness. Delighted at discovering a companion so congenial, 
Lacy now began to confide in her his discovery of the Chateau des Fleurs, 
and his prospect of becoming its tenant; and seeing the interest which his 
description roused in her, he suddenly exclaimed : “ It is only twelve miles 
off; let me order a carriage and drive you there this afternoon.” 

Lady Madeleine leapt at the proposal; the required orders were given 
and he and she were before long being hurried on their way by two little 
jingling horses, 

‘What an absurd little train!” she exclaimed as a turn in the road 
brought them close to a station on the Tropez line, at which a train 
was in the act of stopping. ‘‘Ah!”’ she went on, ‘‘ I see why its appearance 
isso odd. Except for its tiny engine, and those two cars with balconies, 
it is all made up of trucks with private carriages on them.” 

They were obliged to wait till the train should move on again, for the 
engine at present was blocking the level crossing. One horse being nervous, 
they stopped at a little distance ; but they were still near enough to the 
station to see what was taking place atit. It appeared that some fastening, 
by which one of the private carriages was attached to its truck, had worked 
loose and required attention. A knot of passengers had descended, and were 
watching the operation. 

‘I wonder,” said Lacy, “ where all those carriages can be going. One 
can see from this distance how smart they are.” 

‘* Look,” cried Lady Madeleine, ‘‘ there are several servants in livery.” 

“ They are his,”’ exclaimed Lacy, with animation. ‘I declare they are 
actually his. You wonder what I mean by his. I mean Lord Runcorn’s, 
my illustrious uncle’s. He has taken a villa near here, but I’ve failed to 
discover where. Will you hold the reins for a moment, while I speak to 
one of the servants ?”’ 

He jumped from the carriage, and was hurrying forward along the road, 
when a whistle sounded ; the passengers were regaining their seats; there 
was a feather of steam from the engine ; the train was again in motion. 

‘« At all events,” said Lacy, when he came back panting to the carriage, 
“T shall run him to earth now’’; and they then fell to discussing that 
remarkable statesman’s character. ‘‘I’m curious,’’ Lacy continued, “ to 
see what his house will be like. He's the sort of man who feels he ought 
always to be housed in palaces; and, upon my word, with all those 
broughams and barouches, he must have pitched upon something that is 
all but palatial here. To tell you the truth, if he were not a great genius 
there's a vein in his character which an enemy would call vulgar.” 

Lady Madeleine, however, could by no means admit this. It appeared 
that Lord Runcorn was numbered amongst her personal friends, she having 
met him some years ago in Italy, and having—so Lacy gathered—excited 
his discriminating admiration. Lord Runcorn was a man who continued, 
even in his old age, to rouse in women a curious romantic interest, as though 
he was a lover divided from them only by the impassable Hellespont of 
years. 
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“ Well,” said Lacy,‘‘as soon as I am settled in my chateau, I will ask 
you to come and meet the illustrious man at luncheon. My chateau is over 
there. Itis hidden by those woods. That little place is St. Antoine ; and 
there are the beach and the bathing machines, which English refugees from 
Cannes may soon be turning into a Margate.” They were traversing by 
this time the road by the sea-shore, which had acted originally as Lacy’s 
guide to the chateau ; and twenty minutes more brought them to the lodge- 
gates. ‘The same woman as before answered the summons of the bell. ‘I 
have brought you a tenant,” said Lacy to her, ‘“‘ and that tenant is my- 
self.” Lady Madeleine was as delighted with the house as Lacy was him- 
self, and very soon she was in intimate conversation with their guide. 
Presently Lacy heard an exclamation escape her. She was looking at a 
miniature of the late Madame de Villebois. ‘To be sure!” she said, 
turning to Lacy, ‘‘I remember the story now. Madame de Villebois’ 
mother was a Miss Hartland, of Homeby—and Mrs. St. Germans—my friend 
at St. Laurent, whom I mentioned to you—is her cousin. I remember now, 
I have heard about this place, too. Madame de Villebois was a great 
friend of George Sand’s, and was supposed by many people to have been 
the original of her ‘Cousuelo.’ Before you leave St. Laurent I must 
introduce you to Mrs. St. Germans.”’ 

As they drove home past St. Antoine, the road bordering the shore, which 
an hour ago had been deserted, was now enlivened by some pedestrians— 
respectably dressed people, having all the air of visitors. ‘‘ See,” said 
Lacy, laughing, ‘‘ the invasion of the barbarians has begun.” 

‘‘Do you know who that was?” said Lady Madeleine, quickly. 

‘“‘ Who ?” he asked ; ‘‘ which one?” 

‘*A woman,” said Tady Madeleine, ‘‘ who stood still as we passed, and 
stared very hard at you. Just look round. She is there—you can see her 
back.” 

‘“*T fear,” said Lacy, ‘‘ that her back does not enlighten me; but, judg- 
ing from her dress, I should say she was the kind of woman who would, in 
a place like this, stand still and stare at anybody.” 

The following day Lady Madeleine, according to her promise, took him to 
call on her friend, Mrs. St. Germans, Just before he started, an unexpectedly 
prompt telegram reached him from M. de Villebois, accepting him willingly 
as a tenant. He went with Lady Madeleine, therefore, in a mood to be 
pleased with everything, the Chiteau des Fleurs moreover supplying him 
with a prospective subject of conversation. The villa of Mrs, St. Germans, 
though not in itself remarkable, presented to his eyes, as he entered it, one 
interesting feature. This was a number of water-colour drawings on the 
walls, some of which struck him as possessing signal merit. The drawing- 
room also had the air of being lived in by people of refinement; and its 
evidence was more than justified by Mrs, St. Germans herself. Her wrinkled 
face still had a delicate pink in it, and her white curled hair had the effect of 
powder. She had lived much abroad, and her accent was slightly foreign. 
She was greatly interested in what Lacy had to tell her about the Chateau 
des Fleurs, which, it appeared, she had never seen. ‘‘ Monsieur de Villebois,” 
she said, “has of late years been seldom there, though he has had a fancy 
I believe, for keeping the house and gardens just as they were on the day 
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when his wife died. He and I had a little family quarrel, and I have not 
been very anxious to seek him in his own domains, With my grand- 
daughter, however, the Chateau des Fleurs is a dream. She fancies it is 
some impossible romance come true.” 

“JT hope,” said Lacy, civilly, “‘ that I shall be able to show it to you 
both.” And then the conversation turned off toa topic the interest of 
which seemed now to be growing general. This was the spread of typhus 
fever at Cannes, and the news which Mrs. St. Germans had only received 
that morning, that an English speculator had taken all the empty villas in 
the neighbourhood, and that several of them were reported to have been 
re-let already. 

Lacy was able to throw some light on this operation, and Mrs, St. 
Germans, who had a humorous appetite for gossip, was all attention to 
Lacy’s story of Mr. Poodle Brancepeth, and his partner, Mr. Samuel 
Davis. 

‘* By the way,’ she said, ‘‘ Madeleine, what has become of Estelle? [ 
daresay she would like to show Mr. Lacy the garden. The child, Mr. Lacy, 
is passionately fond of flowers,” 

To Lacy the jeune fille was not a very interesting character, and he 
would far sooner have remained with his present companions, than waste 
his admirations on rose-bushes, and his good-nature on a young lady in 
her teens. He could not, however, help himself; for Lady Madeleine had 
risen from her seat, and, standing in the window, was calling to somebody 
she had seen outside. In another moment her voice had the desired effect. 
Pushing the lace curtains apart with a gesture of mimic petulance, there 
entered from the sunshine a figure clothed all in white, with a skin like a 
pale begonia, and eyes like a purple heartsease. For a moment, with a 
slight undulation, her figure poised itself in the window. Then she 
advanced into the room, as if asking for what reason she had been summoned. 

‘*Here is someone, dear,” said her grandmother, “ who is anxious to see 
your garden—Mr. Lacy ; and it will interest you to hear what he has done. 
What do you think ?—he has taken the Chateau des Fleurs. Show him 
your own flowers, and get him to tell you about his.” 

The girl fixed on Lacy a soft, wondering glance. He rose and bowed to 
her ; and she said quietly, “‘ Will you come, then?’’ He followed her out 
of doors. She was wholly devoid of shyness, because, as Lacy judged, she 
vas a stranger to all self-consciousness, He was beginning to deliver him- 
self of such civil phrases of admiration as he thought she would consider the 
due of her beds and blossoms, but she presently checked him by asking, 
“Are you the Mr, Lacy who fought in Egypt, and was present at the 
signing of the .... treaty? And have not you also been in the House 
of Commons ?”’ Lacy laughed, and admitted he was the person in question, 
‘* And is it true,” she went on, looking at him from under the shadow of her 
white parasol, ‘‘ that you have taken the Chateau des Fleurs? ‘And do you 
intend to live in it?” He admitted, again laughing, that this also was 
true. ‘ Which is it like?” she said. ‘Is it most like a poem or a panto- 
mime?” The shadows on her cheeks stirred, and he saw that she was 
slightly smiling. ‘ You,” he heard himself answering her, much to his own 
surprise, ‘must come and seo for yourself, and if it is not a poem, you 
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will make it one.” Then repenting of what he thought to be a foolish com- 
pliment, he called her attention to a bush of yellow and white roses, and 
asked what her personal share in the management of the garden was. Her 
answer showed that she had some real knowledge of the matter. ‘‘ But,” 
she continued, ‘‘I like other things better than gardening. I like painting.” 
He asked her what she painted. ‘If you like,” she replied, “ you can 
see my attempts indoors. They are all on the walls.” 

“ What,” exclaimed Lacy, ‘‘ are those beautiful drawings yours ?”’ 

At the question she blushed with pleasure. “Oh,” she said, “I wish 
they were what you call them. I should like to be a great artist—to give 
my life to painting? At least, that’s what I wish sometimes: and at other 
times I should like to be—so many other things besides.” 

For a moment this enthusiasm of youth tempted him to some cynical 
answer ; but his better feelings disarmed him. ‘ May I,” he said, “see 
some of your drawings? Ihave not had time to look at any of them 
closely.” 

She told him she had some in her sitting-room. He followed her 
through an open window into a little study or studio, which had some of 
her performances on the walls. Most of them were landscapes, but one or 
two were portraits. Though no art critic, Lacy saw real genius in all of 
them, and especially in the landscapes a singular, penetrating accuracy. “ I 
often feel,” she said, “that I could pour out my whole life in painting—in 
painting one bough of an almond tree, with its pink blossoms against the sky 
—five or six pink blossoms, as if they and the sky were everything. And 
then, at times, the whole effort discontents me. If I gave up my life 
to painting, I should, even supposing I succeeded, be only a little bit of 
myself.”’ 

‘I believe,” said Lacy, ‘‘ that human beings are like flowering plants, 
If we wish that any of the blossoms should come to their full size, we must 
cut off many in the bud and prevent them from blossoming at all.” 

‘*You,” she replied, looking at him, “ have not acted on that principle. 
You have seen so much, and done so much, and you are certain to do 
more. Look, here is my book of photographs of people who have done 
a great deal. I haven’t got one of you, though. I tried to buy one, 
but I could not. If you have one, do you think you would give it 
to me ?”’ 

‘‘ You propose,” he said, sadly, ‘‘to do it too high an honour. Still, if I 
have a copy it shall be yours. And what,” he went on, anxious to change 
the subject, “what, may I ask, is this other book ?”’ 

“That,” she replied, ‘* contains the people—I mean the celebrated people 
—whom I don’t like; the people who use their greatness to prove that 
nothing is great, and to make out that life is valueless.” 

‘They hardly,” said Lacy, “want to make that out for the fun of the 
thing.” 

‘Perhaps not,” she said. ‘ But to say that—even to feel that—always 
to me seems somehow a sign of weakness. The poets and philosophers 
who do so have a want of ‘go’ in them. I have read a little of Swift. 
In some ways he was strong; but even his strength was a sort of savage 
weakness. It leads you nowhere; and leaves one feeling this—-that it 
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diverts your attention from more truth than it reveals to you. Will you 
let me show you a picture in my other book, not in this one. There is a 
man much less clever than Swift—it is Canon Jenkinson. I don’t care for 
clergymen to talk to, but I admire what that man does. He works for 
the poor in the South-east of London, saying evil of nobody, and content 
with doing good. I cut out of the newspapers accounts of what he has 
done, ard of what others do; for, see, this book does not contain portraits 
only. The binding is covered with flowers, to show that it refreshes me 
to look into it. You are a person who does things. I have several cuttings 
about you there.” 

“ Listen,” he said, interrupting her, with the kindliness of an elder 
brother, ‘‘ I must go back now, and say good-bye to your grandmother, 
By-and-bye we will talk of these things again.” 

She responded to his suggestion with a curiously quick docility, as 
though anxious to please him, and led the way to the drawing-room. “TI 
must catch the train to Cannes,” he explained, as he took his leave ; and he 
added, addressing himself to the girl, ‘‘ I have business there this afternoon, 
connected with my becoming the tenant of the enchanted castle.” 

The business on which he was bound was very rapidly dispatched ; and 
having an hour to wait for the train which was to take him back, he beguiled 
the time by sauntering along the principal street. In spite of the alarm of 
fever the place was gay and full, and Lacy had not gone far before he had 
met several acquaintances. He was talking to one of them—a man—at the 
corner of a side street, when a sound came rushing towards them of hoofs 
and jangling bells; and a phaeton swept rapidly by, with a pair of high- 
stepping horses, driven by a gorgeous lady, by whose side was a spruce 
gentleman arrayed in light-coloured clothing, and decorated with a bright 
boutonniere. 

‘‘Did you see that young ass?” said Lacy’s friend, contemptuously. 
‘* How does he get the money to induce a woman like that to let him appear 
with her in public for even a single day ? And it was only last night that 
he was giving her a dinner at Nice—her, and some dozen others—which 
must have cost him close on thirty pounds.” 

‘** Who is it you are talking of ?” asked Lacy. 

‘‘ The man,” said his friend, “who went by a moment ago—that young 
Brancepeth, whom his friends, I think, call ‘The Poodle.’ ” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Lacy, ‘ that he’s throwing away money 
on these women ?”’ 

‘‘There can be no doubt,” replied the other, “about the fact of his 
throwing it away. The only wonder is that he has any to throw.” 

When Lacy got back to his hotel at St. Laurent by dinner-time, a letter 
was handed to him, which had come by the evening’s post. Its contents 
were short and simple: ‘“‘ Dearest old boy,” it ran, ‘‘ the whole ten thousand 
will be sent me from London by Davis on Friday morning. Do be a brick 
once more, and let me have the other five thousand till then. Your grateful, 
affectionate, but dreadfully anxious, Poodle.” 

Without a moment's hesitation, Lacy began an answer to it. ‘ Dear 
Poodle,” he wrote, “ it is a pity, since time is precious, that you did not see 
me this afternoon at Cannes. If the friend with whom you were driving 
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would have stopped for a couple of minutes, you might have made your 
request to me, and have had my answer on the spot.” Having got thus far, 
however, he tore up what he had written, and contented himself with 
sending the following few words instead of it: “I fear that it is quite 
impossible for me to send you the sum asked for. I am sorry you did not 
see me when you passed me to-day at Cannes, as I could have told you so. 
then, and saved you some hours of anxiety.” 


Cuapter XV. 


Lacy, a week later, was installed in his new abode. Some English servants™ 
had arrived from his country home, and had brought with them several 

boxes of books, in accordance with a list sent by him. The novelty of his 

present situation, and the business of arranging the house, amused and 

excited him for some days so effectually that he did not experience a wish 

for any company but his own. The London papers, however, which now 

reached him regularly, began to contain paragraphs which he read with 
considerable interest. Some of them were announcements of the impending 
movements of Lord Runcorn, whose departure from England was postponed 

from day to day; but those which excited Lacy’s attention most were 

glowing accounts of the extreme beauty and salubrity of St. Estephe-sur- 
Mer, St. Laurent, St. Antoine, and all that neighbourhood. Then these 

were followed by notes, in which England was congratulated on the fact 
that this neighbourhood, hitherto so unaccountably neglected, had been 
chosen for his winter sojourn by the invalided Prime Minister. One daily 
paper, in particular, which contained a column of gossip bearing the title of 
“The Riviera Day by Day,” became filled with rumours that this and that 
fashionable family was on the point of migrating from some less healthy 
locality to the pine-clad slopes on the western side of the Esterels ; the 
villas were specified which these families were reported to have taken, and 

their size and beauty were alluded to in adroit sentences. Lacy detected 
in not a few of these passages the style of his friend the Poodle; and could 

not but admire the dexterity with which Mr. Samuel Davis and his aide. de- 

camp were contriving to turn the press into an unpaid-for advertisement for 

themselves. 

That something would come of this enterprise he was now firmly 
convinced ; and when he went into St. Antoine, as he several times had 
occasion to do, he found himself scanning its cluster of uninteresting houses, 
and wondering whether some London acquaintances would not be seen issuing 
from their doors. For the first week, however, he iooked wholly in vain. 
At last, as one afternoon he was on the road by the sea-shore, he saw a lady 
approaching him, whose aspect struck him as familiar. He at once leapt to 
the conclusion that this must have been the lady, whoever she was, who had 
stopped to look at him when he was driving with Lady Madeleine. The 
apparition approached nearer, and he found himself confronted by Mrs, 
Norham. 

Mrs. Norham, though the lines of her dress were somewhat less 
medieval than they had been when she showed herself on the platform 
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of Startfield Hall, was still draped in a manner which made her look likean 
embodied rebuke to mundane fashion in general. 

“Mr, Brandon, I think,” she said, as Lacy raised his hat and addressed 
her, 

Lacy smiled as he perceived that she was still unaware of his identity. 
«‘T never expected,’’ he said, ‘‘to have had the pleasure of meeting you 
here.”’ 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Norham, “since the papers for the last few days 
have done little but busy themselves with the unimportant fact of my 
whereabouts, it’s refreshing to find that my presence here is a surprise to 
anybody. I am not, however, surprised at meeting you. I saw you 
driving, not many days ago; and you are doubtless enjoying a very idle 
and agreeable time. My world, Mr. Brandon, is a different one from yours. 
I am here, on these coasts of idleness, for the sake, not of idleness, but 
of work—very serious work.” 

‘‘To be sure,” exclaimed Lacy. “I think I remember now your friend, 
Mr. Bousefield, telling me you were coming to the south of France, And 
so this is the place you have chosen—this little place, St. Antoine. 

“‘ Had we,” said Mrs. Norham, with an air of worldly superiority hardly 
to have been expected in one to whom the world was an object of such 
contempt, ‘‘ had we come here only to consult our own inclinations, we 
should probably have taken a house at Mentone, or perhaps at Cannes ; 
but one of our objects has been to provide a home for some of the worn- 
out helpers in our. work of social progress; so we have chosen this place, 
which is cheap, in order to suit their circumstances. We have some half- 
dozen of them with us. They contribute towards our expenses, and they will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that they can enjoy the rest so requisite for 
them without being beholden to anybody. They are the sort of people you 
saw on the platform at Startfield Hall. It is amongst these people, Mr. 
Lacy—not in what you call Society —that you find the real forces which are 
moving the world onwards ; and it is when living amongst them that I am 
living my deepest life.”’ 

Mrs. Norham, feeling that she had done justice to her own position, at 
last paused for a moment; and then, in a voice which became somewhat 
less defiant, though it still retained a certain note of sarcasm, said: ‘‘ But 
though this place is very suitable to people like me, it is hardly the place 
where I should have expected to find you.” 

Lacy was not altogether pleased at this meeting with the distinguished 
prophetess ; still less did he relish the idea of having her earnest workers as 
his neighbours. He shrank, therefore, from informing her, there and then, 
that he had taken a house not more than two miles off; nor indeed, since 
she still addressed him as Mr. Brandon, did he feel equal to explaining to 
her that he also bore the name of Lacy. He accordingly contented himself 
with imparting to her a part of the truth, telling her that, since he saw her 
last, he had been staying by himself at St. Laurent, to which place he was 
returning when she had seen him pass in a carriage. ‘ And where is your 
house ?” he said, by way of turning the conversation. 

‘Our hovse,” said Mrs. Norham, “is in reality two small houses. As 
we are a sort of amateur pension the arrangement has its conveniences. 
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I am able, when I desire it, to be quite undisturbed ; for even our own 
party is at times apt to distract me. I could give you some tea, if you have 
time, and will come to an abode so humble. The shortest cut to it is this 
way—along the shore.” 

They bad begun to move, whilst they conversed, in the direction which 
Mrs. Norham indicated, but were here brought to a standstill by a shining 
and yellowish object, which signalized its presence, as they approached, by 
an abrupt and alarming movement. This object turned out to be a large 
umbrella, under the shade of which somebody had been reposing on the 
warm shingle; and a moment later the umbrella was nervously jerked 
aside, and the somebody reposing beneath it was seen to be Mr. Prouse 
3ousefield. On recognising Mrs. Norham, he scrambled up with alacrity, 
brushing the sand as he did so from the baggy knees of bis trousers. His 
attention then turned to Lacy, on whom he gazed for a moment, and then, 
with a half shy cordiality, greeted him as Mr. Brandon. ‘ Mrs. Norham,” 
he said, ‘‘ told me she thought she had seen you the other day. We should 
never have expected to find you in so quiet a place as this. I hope it is 
not ill-health that has brought you here—nothing pulmonary.” 

Mr. Bousefield presented a highly characteristic appearance. His hat 
was a soft wideawake, which bad lost all permanent shape ; and his black 
alpaca coat had its pockets so stuffed with letters that it made him appear 
as though his body were a mass of portentous tumours. 

‘‘T’ve asked Mr. Brandon,”’ said Mrs. Norham, “ to have some tea with 
us. He is not living here, but in the neighbourhood.” 

Lacy was glad that the question of where he lived was thus easily 
disposed of; and, to avoid it being further referred to, he at once took 
refuge in the subject of the ‘“‘ worn-out brain-workers,” whom, as he now 
gathered, Mrs. Norham and Mr. Bousefield had under their joint protection. 

‘* Yes, poor fellows,” said Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ the thought that it will do 
them good is what reconciles me to the self-indulgence of basking in this. 
sun myself. However, Mr. Brandon, as you see, I am not idle. I must. 
tell you, in self-defence, that when I seemed to be lying there !ike a lotus- 
eater, I was correcting the proofs of an article on ‘The Expansion of 
Wesleyanism in England.’ And then, too—what do you think, Mr. Bran- 
don? You remember Tibbits—our friend Tibbits, don’t you? Well—he 
is perfecting an invention he has long been working at—a new tyre for a 
bicycle, which he and I have patented ; and to tell you the truth, I have 
every reason to expect that it will turn out to be a very big thing indeed.” 

“T should have thought,” said Lacy, ‘‘ that, according to Mr. Tibbits’ 
principles, to patent an invention at all was a piece of iniquitous robbery. 
He surely ought to make a present of it to the world at large.”’ 

Mr. Bousefield laughed. ‘‘ Surely,” he said, ‘‘ if any kind of property is 
justifiable, it is the work of a man’s own brains. But as for Tibbits, 1 can 
tell you, if he made a hundred thousand pounds to-morrow, he'd give away 
the whole of it to the cause of social progress.” 

* And may Iask,”’ said Lacy, ‘if any progress has been made in con- 
sidering the practicability of the scheme which I ventured to suggest to 
you?” 

‘* No,” said Mrs. Norham, interposing with an air of authority. “We 
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think it possible that something might be done in the direction suggested by 
you ; but we fear that our views may differ from yours as to some points, 
too far to induce you to confirm your offer of assistance. The matter, 
however, must stand over till Easter.” 

‘* By all means,” replied Lacy. ‘And Mrs. Prouse Bousefield—I hope 
she is quite well. She, if I recollect rightly, was rather of my way of 
thinking.” 

“ Thank you,”’ said Mr. Bousefield, “thank you. Mrs, Prouse Bousefield 
is in excellent health. I believe I owe my holiday here to her fears that I 
am not. Mrs. Bousefield,” be continued, “is having a famous time. She 
does not, perhaps, take the same active interest in the work and the 
aspirations of our guests that Mrs. Norham and I do; but she naturally 
has charge of the commissariat—and capitally well she caters for us. Out 
in the market she is, at eight o'clock every morning, rubbing her French 
up, and managing to cheapen primeurs,” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Norham, looking across Lacy at Mr. Bousefield, 
‘we'll have tea in ovr sitting-room. If we went into the dining-room, we 
should disturb Mrs. Bousefield at her accounts; and Mr. Brandon is, 
perhaps, hardly equal to facing all the rest of us in the Salon. Here we 
are, Mr. Brandon. This is our garden door.” 

The door was in a white wall, which rose out of sandy grass. Within 
was a plot of ground, to which the name of garden had been given, but 
which differed only from the barren expanse outside in containing three 
stunted umbrella-pines, in being traversed by some walks whose gravel 
had been never rolled, and in having here and there a bare circular patch, 
which claimed to be regarded as a flower-bed, because there was not 
even grass in it. This plot was shared by two semi-detached villas, shining 
with raw plaster, and roofed with the reddest of tiles. Cheap net curtains 
whitened the ground-floor windows ; and out of those above hung bedding 
in the process of being aired. From one of these villas came a sound of 
~<eited voices : and other voices, like an echo to them, were audible in one 
corner of the garden. Lacy looked, and saw that, under the umbrella- 
pines, two or three men were lying at their length in hammocks, and near 
them, in wicker chairs, sprawled a couple of young women, with spectacles, 
both of whom wore their hair like that of an unkempt school-boy, and one 
of whom was indulging in the freedom of an audible and uncovered yawn. 

“‘ Well, Lizzie and Louise,” said Mr. Bousefield, nodding cheerfully to 
them; “both your articles finished, I suppose, by this time. These two,” 
he said to Lacy, “are the brightest little bodies imaginable. One is a 
Christian Socialist ; the other, who is writing some papers on the ‘ Aboli- 
tion of Class Distinctions,’ devotes herself in London to introducing, 
amongst the female employees of the Post-Office, a proper independence of 
manner when dealing with the general public. This is the house,” he con- 
tinued, “ which we—my wife, myself, and Mrs. Norham—occupy between 
us. The rest of the party have the other; though we breakfast and dine 
together. Ah,” cried Mr. Bousefield, with a geniality which seemed some- 
what strained, as a figure in stiff black silk emerged from one of the 
windows, “here’s Mrs. Bousefield. My dear, we are bringing you an 
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acquaintance. You remember Mr. Brandon, wao pleased you so with his 
scheme of cookery-classes.”’ 

Mrs. Bousefield’s kindly lips puckered themselves into a shy smile, and 
she greeted Lacy with what seemed to be an incipient curtsey. 

“T am delighted to see you,” said Lacy, shaking her by the hand 
warmly. ‘ This air is better—isn’t it ?—than that even of Startfield Hall.” 

“It’s just a lovely climate,” she answered. ‘I can, at all events, say 
that for it. I can’t say so much for the way in which the French build 
their houses ; and as for their French cooks, about which we hear so much, 
I'd sooner have a Scotch woman to do my bidding any day. However, 
I'm hoping that Mr. Prouse Bousefield is already profiting by the change.” 

“T,” said Mrs. Norham, with a certain annoyance in her voice, as she 
saw how willingly Lacy allowed Mrs. Bousefield to engross him, ‘‘I will 
go in and order tea, and you will come perhaps when it is ready.” 

He acquiesced with a civil readiness, which annoyed her all the more. 

“‘T see,” he said, turning to Mrs. Bousefield, and slightly dropping his 
voice, ‘‘ that your cook and your kitchen have a large party to provide for.” 

‘* Ah,” said Mrs. Bousefield, ‘‘ they’re a queer lot; though I'll not say 
but that many of them will be meaning well; and Mr. Prouse Bousefield 
sees only what is best in everybody—in Mrs. Norham and in all. But 
they're difficult to content. I’ve often noticed, when I’ve been staying at 
a hydropathic or elsewhere, that no people in the world are so difficult to 
please at table as those who don’t know good food when they see it.” 

Mrs. Bousefield was rendered voluble by the presence of a sympathetic 
listener, which, in the absence of her friend Miss Brisket, was a luxury she 
enjoyed but rarely ; and Lacy might have found some difficulty in leaving 
her and returning to Mrs. Norham, if she had not happened to look up at 
the bedroom windows, and seen the barefaced exposé of blankets, quilts, 
and mattresses. Mrs. Bousefield belonged to that admirable section of society 
which regards even the mention of a bed as something which trenches on 
indecency ; and this foreign custom of exposing a bed’s actual furniture 
brought all the blood of her father, who was a Free-Kirk minister, to her 
cheeks, 

‘‘Mr, Brandon,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘I must beg you will have the 
goodness to excuse me. Mrs. Norham dees not mind it. I can’t under- 
stand her feelings. It is something these French servants have done. 
I must go in and speak to them again about it. You will find Mrs. 
Norham, and I suppose Mr. Prouse Bousfield, in there,” 

Liberated thus, though he failed to understand why, Lacy entered 
the sitting-room in which Mrs, Norham was awaiting him; whilst Mr. 
Prouse Bousefield, separated from her by a tray of teacups, was sucking 
a blue pencil, and frowning over a sheet of diagrams, which looked at 
a distance very much like figures of Euclid, but which Lacy divined to 
represent the patent bicycle-tyre of Mr. Tibbits. 

‘¢ When we parted last in London,” said Mrs. Norham to her guest as he 
entered, “ we left unfinished a very interesting discussion. I was trying 
to show you—will you give yourself milk and sugar ?—the reason of the 
faith that is in us, the workers for the cause of progress ; and to no one— 
believe me—is our gospel so truly one of comfort as to persons like your- 
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self, who, I presume, are in affluent circumstances. Our doctrine of altru- 
ism is only new in the sense that the doctrine that he had elways talked 
prose was to the Monsieur Jourdain of Moliére ; or that the doctrine . that 
the blood circulates has been to the modern world.” 

“ Admirably said,” muttered Mr. Bousefield, his thoughts straying from 
his bicycle-tyre. 

‘*That all our deepest pleasure, and indeed that all religion, does,” Mrs. 
Norham continued, “ spring as an actual fact from aiding and giving pleasure 
to others, is one of the great discoveries of positive moral science ; and we 
can no more get rid of this fact by saying that it is not reasonable, than we 
can rid ourselves, by the same argument, of our belief in the external world. 
What I,” said Mrs. Norham, “should wish to urge upon you is, that old 
facts become dynamically new ones, by our arriving at a conscious recogni- 
tion of them ; and the Altruism of to-day, springing from such a recognition, 
is becoming veritably a new force in the world. I could tell you, as an 
example, the effects which it has had on myself—how it enlarges the 
personal consciousness, till it includes the lives of others, and makes their joys 
and sorrows in the truest sense my own.”’ 

Lacy, by way of saying something appropriate, observed that Mrs. 
Norham must be a very fortunate person. 

‘** Ah,” she exclaimed, with a nervous contraction of her eye-brows, “ but 
it is not all happiness, in the common acceptation of the word. It brings 
with it its pains also—at least to some of us; and we must be content to 
bear them. For instance, half my own pleasure in looking at these seas 
and skies is made bitterness for me by the thought of the soiled, the degraded, 
the depraved, who are shut out from the vision of them—from the purifying 
influence of their beauty.” 

** If you will come with me,” said Lacy, “ during the week of the Carnival 
to Monte Carlo, I can show you train-loads of the most depraved people in 
Europe, all of whom are free to enjoy as much of the vision as they desire. 
The perception that it does them no appreciable good, might lessen your 
concern for those who have not a similar privilege.” 

Mrs. Norham reddened with an emotion that would have been anger, if 
she had not, by an effort of will, converted it into one of moral superiority. 
‘*The worst kind of depravity,” she said, with a slight laugh, which was 
meant to give her reproof a certain semblance of civility, ‘‘ the worst kind of 
depravity is the habit of moral flippancy.” Flippancy, it may be remarked, 
according to Mrs. Norham’s secret definition of it, was any failure to take 
Mrs. Norham herself seriously. ‘ Mr. Brandon,” she went on, seeing her 
way to improving the occasion, and gradually recovering her good humour 
as she proceeded, ‘‘ the way to understand whatI have been saying to you, 
is to live amongst earnest people—not the idle, the empty, the pleasure- 
Joving, with their veneer of spurious culture ; but that great strenuous class 
by which the work of the world is done. We had hoped—we and our 
little colony—that when we settled ourselves here, we should have had this 
place to ourselves; but if what we hear is true, the outbreak of typhus 
fever at Cannes will destroy our seclusion by sending us a horde of 
frightened fashionables.”’ 

‘*T bear,” said Mr. Bousefield, in a tone of suppressed sarcasm, ‘‘ I hear 
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that already we've a live lord in our neighbourhood—the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Runcorn. He, I’ve no doubt, would think that we ought to feel 
honoured by breathing the same air as his aristocratic self. However, after 
all, I think we need not discompose ourselves. He and his fashionable 
friends won’t much affect us.” 

At these reassuring words, Mrs. Norham gave a sniff, as though the gulf 
between herself and those whose advent she resented, was far from being 
as wide as Mr. Bousefield seemed to insinuate. 

At this moment a man pushed himself in through the window. His cheeks 
were sallow, and his eyes flamed with eagerness. ‘‘ You'll pardon me, Mrs. 
Norham,” he said, with an awkward bow to her; “but I must—it’s of 
urgent importance—say something to Mr. Bousefield. You've made it all 
straight, I suppose, about them Founder’s Shares ?” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Brandon,” said Mr. Bousefield, rising, ‘I must bid 
you good-bye. Mrs. Norham, I hope, will induce you to call again on us. 
All right, Tibbits—I’ll be with you in one instant.” 

Lacy himself had risen from his seat also, and was hoping to make his 
adieus to Mrs. Norham and Mr. Bousefield simultaneously. Mrs. Norham, 
however, detained him. ‘TI should like,” she said, “to have one word more 
with you. There,” she went on, pointing towards the two figures who had 
departed, ‘‘ there are two men who share all these ideas I have described to 
you. There is none of my preaching—if you like to call it that—to which 
they do not respond ; and yet in them you have two hard practical citizens 
—Mr. Bousefield, a critic, a thinker, a scholar second to none; and Mr. 
Tibbits—his economic ideas are a little exaggerated no doubt, but all the 
same, a most remarkable mechanical genius. I suppose there is no one,” 
said Mrs. Norham, tapping the floor with her foot, ‘‘ who knows so much 
as he does about the properties and capabilities of india-rubber ; and I may 
venture te tell you that in this new tyre of his he has gone far to solve the 
problem of perpetual motion, This discovery, next to that of the steam- 
engine, may well prove to be the most important of modern times. And 
there,”’ she went on, ‘‘ you have a mere common man as the discoverer—a 
mere common man, as you, I suppose, would call him.” 

‘*No doubt,” said Lacy, ‘‘ you see deeper into the forces of life than I 
do; but you, with your natural fastidiousness as a well-born and cultivated 
woman, must admit that Mr. Tibbits at first sight is hardly an impressive 
personality.” 

At this insidious compliment Mrs. Norham’s lips relented; and when 
Lacy a moment later rose, and declared that he must go, she held his hand 
with an almost sympathetic pressure. 

Though he shrank from being recognised by Mrs. Norham and her colony 
as their immediate neighbour, and the occupant of the Chateau des Fleurs, 
there was in Mrs. Norham, and in Mr. Bousefield also, something that piqued 
his interest. Whatever might be the value of their projects and their 
theories intrinsically, they held and pursued them with an ardour which 
he admitted to be genuine, and which gave to their lives a something which 
in his own was wanting. He thought this matter over as he sat that night 
at dinner, in his gay, fantastic dining-room, painted with flowers and 
butterflies. He thought of the colony at St. Antoine’s with a feeling that 
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resembled envy. The night was warm, and there came to him through the 
open windows a faint perfume of flowers, and a fainter splash of fountains. 
He saw himself as one to whom the world offered all its delicacies, enabling 
him to look down unruffled on the struggles of ordinary men; and he asked 
himself why, with all the appliances of happiness at his disposal, that that 
zest for living, which was so strong in Mrs. Norham, escaped him, 
Disturbed by these vague questionings, he went, when his meal was 
ended, out on to one of the balconies, submitting himself to the influences 
of the night. The air just made the leaves of the banksia roses whisper ; 
the gardens below were like a censer, from which rose some faint incense. 
Mrs. Norham’s unmusical accents still rang in his memory; but now there 
came stealing through them sounds like serenades and lute-strings. In this 
tumult of his being there was something not displeasing to him. He rang 
for his hat and overcoat, and made his way to the walk which ran along 
the neighbouring cliff-side, and which was now a favourite resort with him, 
At the far end of it was a bench, backed by a hedge of arbutus, which, 
as he had thought hitherto, formed the boundary of his domain. To-night, 


however, by the light of the rising moon, he perceived a small foot-path, of 


the kind used by the coast-guards, which led farther and disappeared round 
a promontory. As he was looking at this path, and wondering that he had 
not before noticed it, his ears were startled by a very faint sound of music. 
He listened. It seemed to come from the direction in which the path 
trended; and taking the path for his guide, he went forward to solve the 
mystery. He pursued his course for something like half-a-mile, hearing 
and seeing nothing that could explain the sound. The path had left the 
coast, climbing across a ridge of pine-woods; and tired of his erteipzise 
he was on the point of turning back, when he found himself on the summit 
of the slope ; and he looked down on a sight which made him fancy at 
first that he was not awake, but dreaming. Below him was a wooded 
cove, with a beach white in the moonlight, and a number of white houses, 
from whose window lights were shining ; whilst down by the sea was a building 
brilliantly illuminated, and from the building presently came the notes of a 
string band. Nor was this all. On the farther side of the cove the ground rose 
not in clifls, but a series of gentle acclivities, and half-way up the ascent he 
deseried a building even more romantic than the Chateau which he himself 
inhabited. This was a long villa of the true Palladian pattern, having 
a temple-like centre, balanced by two colonnaded wings ; and below were 
several lines of terraces bordered with balustrades, connected with each 
other by steps, and terminated by white pavilions. Lacy sat down ona 
rock and stared at the scene before him. In the excitement of this unexpected 
sight, Mrs. Norham was quite forgotten by him. What the houses and 
buildings at his feet might be, he could do no more than conjecture ; but 
he felt himself pursued by a certainty that the great villa in the distance 
could be nothing but that which was honoured with the occupancy of Lord 


Runcorn, 
WentwortH Moore. 


[ To be continued. | 
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